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piiHig  Iasi 
k  suceetsful 


lioHier  firm  I 
k  aesrspaper  J 
kisiaeu  | 

‘gaps  public’ 


30  oogs,  Duiionnoa 
ore-outs  ond  even 
on  occosionc  j 
Statue  of  Libert', 


(ieorge  Strickler  started  covering  pro 
football  12  years  before  Joe  Namath 
was  bom. 

He  was  the  first  writer  to  cover  the  pro 
football  training  camps. 

The  first  to  compile  a  pro  football 
record  book. 

One  of  the  first  to  bring  expertise  and 
football  knowledge  to  the  reporting  of  what 
is  fast  becoming  our  national  game. 


It  is  for  these  and  numerous  other  services 
to  pro  football  that  O^^ge  Strickler,  sports 
editor  of  the  Chicago  ^ibune,  has  been 
awarded  the  first  Dick  McCann  award  by  the 
Pro  Football  writers  of  America. 

It’s  like  the  most  valuable  player  award. 

For  pro  football  writers. 


Chic^olHbune 


The  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer 
delivers  a  hot 
^  &/i  billion  dollar  market 

(Western  Washington’s  Golden  15  Counties) 


In  11  of  these  15  counties  and  in  16  of  their  19  major  cities, 
The  Post-Intelligencer  leads  the  second  Seattle  newspaper  in 
daily  circulation.  The  Post-Intelligencer  reaches  over  41%  of 
King  County  families  and  in  the  remaining  14  counties  it 
reaches  55%  MORE  households  daily  and  26%  MORE  house¬ 
holds  on  Sunday  than  are  served  by  Seattle’s  second  newspaper. 
This  is  P  I  country— this  rich  area  whose  net  effective  buying 
\\  income  has  increased  by  46%  during  the 
|\  past  five  years.  Let  us  deliver  it  to  you! 


The  Boeing  747  superjet  is  the  largest  and  fastest  airplane  ever 
designed  for  commercial  service.  It  is  a  product  of  Western 
Washington. 


The  Post-Intelligencer  is  represented  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 
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More  coupon  clippers 

read  the  Bulletin 
than  any  other  paper 

in  Philadelp^ 

Check  this  dividend:  More  Bulletin  readers  own 
stocks,  bonds,  and  mutual  funds  than  readers  of  any 
other  Philadelphia  daily  newspaper. 

Just  a  guesstimate?  No  sir. 

Simmons  research  says  so  in  solid  figures.  Their 
factual  192-page  study,  Philadelphia  Market 'Newspaper 
Profile,  provides  many  such  nuggets  of  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  about  newspaper  readers  in  Greater  Philadelphia. 

Information  on  income,  education  and  occupation.  On 
size  of  family,  home  ownership  and  type  of  dwelling. 

Ask  us  for  a  copy  of  the  Simmons  Study. 

And  whatever  your  product  or  service,  remember  the 
Bulletin  gives  you  nearly  a  million  more  circulation  every 
7  days  in  Greater  Philadelphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 


Talk  to  the  Bulletin:  In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  the  Bulletin. 

fo  Wm.  F.  C«rr,  national  adyerti%in^  manager  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  or  your  neare»t  Million  Market  Newspaper  office  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The  Leonard  Company  in  Miami;  American  Publishers*  Representat ives  in  Toronto. 
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The 


DeKalb,  Illinois 
CHRONICLE 

has  joined 

Scripps  League  Newspapers 

bringing  the  total  membership  to 

30  Daily  Newspapers 

in 

1 1  States 

Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc. 

131  Mercer  Street,  Seattle,  Washington 


Sheilah 
Graham 

/s  fhe 
Greatest 
Hollywood 
Reporter 

Because  She  Gets  Out  of  Hollywood! 

sheilah  Graham  gets  more  exclusive  stories  about  the  entertainment 
world  because  she  doesn't  stick  in  Hollywood.  She  is  constantly 
flying  from  there  to  New  York,  to  London,  to  Paris,  to  Rome  and 
other  world  capitals,  and  then  back  to  Hollywood.  Her  annual 
travel  bill  runs  into  five  figures.  She's  on  a  first-name  basis  with 
more  members  of  the  jet  set  and  the  movie-TV-stage  world  than 
Omar  Shariff.  And  that's  why  her  daily  and  weekly  column: 

Hollywood  Everywhoro 

has  more  news  and  gossip  than  any  other  entertainment  column 
in  the  world. 

-  •.Qof.  Read  samples,  just  call  John  Osenenko,  executive 
vice  president,  collect  at  (212)  CH-4-1690. 

Bell-McCluro  Syndicate 

230  WEST  4IST  ST..  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10036 


FEBRUARY 

2-4 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel, 
Be^alo.  ^  — '  - 

2-14 — Seminar  for  sports  editors.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York. 

4-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

6-7 — Now  Jersey  Press  Association  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Sh»|. 
burne  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

6- 8 — Pennsylvania  editors'  seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

13-15 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sherato'  -Columbus  Motor  Hote!, 

Columbus. 

13-15 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Carriage  Inn,  Huntsville. 

13-15 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Wade  Hampton,  Columbia. 
13-15 — New  York  Press  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

13- 19 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Mountain  Shadows, 
Scottsdale.  Arizona. 

14- 15 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene. 

14-16 — Utah  Press  Association.  Hotel  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City. 

16-18 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shrevt- 
port.  La. 

16- 19 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Rici, 
Houston. 

17- 19 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Conference  on  Governmant 
Affairs.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

19- 22 — Georgia  Press  Institute.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

21- 23 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  and  National 
Classified  Supervisors  Clinic,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- 24 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hota! 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

23- 25 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 

23- March  7 — Seminar  for  newspaper  advertising  executives.  API,  Columbia 
University. 

24- 25— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

26- March  I— Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Port-o-Ca!l, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

27- March  I — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Sheraton- Belvedsra 
Hotel,  Baltimore. 

28- March  4— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Nassau  Beach  Hot*l 
Nassau,  The  Bahamas. 

MARCH 

7- 8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carollnas.  Jack 

Tar  Poinsett,  Greenville,  S.C. 

8- 9 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers.  Hotsl 

Pick-Fort  Hayes.  Columbus. 

9- 11 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division],  Skirvin  Hotel 

Oklahoma  City. 

9- 21— Seminar  on  newspictures.  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  Uni¬ 

versity. 

13- 15 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul. 

14- 16 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Minneapolis. 

15- 17 — Midwest  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Muehlebach  Hotel 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

16- 21 — Penney-Missouri  Awards  Women's  Page  Workshop.  University  o’ 
Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

20- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Relations  Workshop 
Ijtotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

21 -  U.S.  Basketball  Writers  Association.  Stouffer  Inn,  Louisville,  Ky. 
23-April  4 — Seminar  for  political  reporters.  American  Press  Institute 

Columbia  University,  New  York. 

27-28 — Circulation  seminar  of  New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Howari 
Johnson  Inn,  Woodbridge,  NJ. 

27-29 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hota 
Pittsburgh. 

29- 30 — Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Sierra  Tahoe,  Lake  Tahoe. 

APRIL 

10- 12 — Council  on  Newspaper  Research  and  Development.  Hotel  D( 
Coronado,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

10-12 — Iowa  Press  Association.  Hotel  Fort  Des  Moines,  Des  Moines. 

I  10-12 — Nebraska  Press  Association.  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln. 

10- 12 — North  Dakota  Press  Association.  Ray  Hotel,  Dickinson. 

11- 12 — Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  Airlle  Foundation,  War- 
renton,  Va. 

11-12 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association,  Mariott  Inn,  Indianapolis. 
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Total  Advertising  Linage  I  Pattern  of  Leadership 


Washington  Post  share  of  3-paper  Washington  market 


Every  year  since  1954, 

The  Washington  Post  has 
increased  its  share  of 
the  total  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  linage  in  Washington. 
And  since  1964,  The  Post 
has  carried  more  advertising 
than  both  other  Washington 
newspapers  combined. 


Washington... what  a  place  to  be  first! 

THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


First  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  advertising  .  .  .  first  in  awards 
A  member  of  Newspaper  1 


Rtprtianttd  by:  Gtntral  — Sawyer.  Ferguson.  Walker.  Financial — Grant  Webb  &  Co.  Hotels 
•i  Resorts — Metropolitan  Publishers  Representatives.  Inc.,  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.). 
Comics— Puck.  Rotogravure— Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— Interna* 
tional  Herald  Tribune.  Paris;  The  United  Kingdom.  Europe  and  India;  Antonio  Sambrotta, 
Rome:  Italy:  Media  Representatives  Inc..  Manila,  Tokyo;  The  Far  Eastj^  Epoch  Publicity 
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l^eadetd  C^oii 


r^euaei*6  y^oiumn 

Compiled 

★  ★  ★  ★  ★By  Don  Maley 

Not  many  journalists  ran  boast  of  having  a  song  written  especially 
in  their  honor.  \V  hen  CBS  News  Correspondent  Robert  Trout  went 
back  to  his  Paris  base  after  covering  the  Inauguration  Day  festivi¬ 
ties  he  took  with  him  a  song  written  by  Jerry  Bresler  and  Lyn 
Duddy  on  a  recent  Mike  Douglas  Show.  Trout  has  covered  every 
Presidential  campaign,  election,  and  inauguration  since  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Here  is  the  song  Bresler  and  Duddy  wrote  ft)r  him: 

YOU  F.RE  THERE  AT  THE  GREAT  CHICAGO  FIRE 
YOU  WERE  THERE  AT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  QUAKE 
AT  THE  FAMOUS  W  ALE  STREET  PANIC 
THE  LOSS  OF  THE  TITANIC 

AND  YOU  W  ERE  THERE  W  HEN  JOAN  OF  ARC  W  AS 
BURNED  AT  THE  STAKE 
YOU  WERE  THERE  W  HEN  THEY  .SLAl  GHTERED 
GENERAL  CUSTER 

YOU  W  ERE  THERE  AT  THE  GREAT  Bl  BONTC  PLAGUE 
AND  THE  DAY  THEY  MURDERED  LINCOLN, 

THE  LUSITANIA’S  SINKIN’ 

NO  WONDER  ALMOST  EVERYBODY  THINKS 
ROBERT  TROUT,  SIR  .  .  .  YOU'RE  A  JINX 

EDITORS  BEWARE:  “I  see  by  the  Readers’  Column  (January 
11)”  writes  Frank  Johnson,  M.E.,  Arizona  Daily  Star,  “that  the 
UPI  took  a  bite  from  the  same  bait  as  we  did  .  .  .  There’s  a  guy  in 
Columbus,  Ohio  who  apparently  is  raking  in  a  little  gravy  by  send¬ 
ing  the  same  set  of  sign  samplings  to  pa[>ers  in  the  50  states.  (Eg: 
‘Slow.  No  hospital.’)  He  simply  switr  hes  the  names  of  the  cities 
.  .  .  We  bit  and  bought.  Apparently  others  have  too.  It’s  all  hog- 
wash  and  someone  in  Columbus  is  chuckling  as  he  keeps  conning 
gullible  editors.”.  .  .  .  TAe  Uberlin  (Ohio  A'eies  Tribune,  which  ran 
the  story  of  the  disputed  signs  we’d  used  in  the  column,  ran  an  item 
picker!  up  from  the  Phoenix  Republic  and  (iazette  Credit  Union 


News.  The  item  went  like  this:  “NOTICE:  If  there’s  anything  in 
this  paper  you  don’t  like,  bring  your  copy  into  the  office  and  we’ll 
take  the  scissors  and  cut  it  out.”  Good!  You  can  start  with  the 
phony  Ohio  store  signs. . . . 

*  *  * 

COLUMNS  &  COLUMNISTS:  John  Keasler,  columnist  for  Ev¬ 
erett  (W^ash.)  Herald,  can  just  about  read  his  mail  without  opening 
it.  “Envelopes,”  he  writes,  “embossed  with  flowers  on  them  are 
almost  always  about  something  else  (other  than  a  column  item) 
entirely:  The  writer  has  confused  you  with  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale,  or  Debbie  Drake.  Envelopes  hand  printed  in  wide  strokes 
with  at  least  one  misspelled  word  tell  you  to  watch  your  step  .  . . 
As  you  will  be  punished.”.  .  .  FRANCIS  THETFORD,  who  writes 
“Dateline:  Oklahoma”  for  the  Daily  Oklahoman,  visited  a  few  places 
where  some  of  his  earlier  columns  were  on  display.  One  item  he’d 
written  about  the  pony  express  shares  equal  billing  with  an  1819 
epistle  that  was  delivered  by  fast  plug.  Framed  and  under  glass, 
the  column  hangs  in  the  exhibition  with  other  frontier  memorabilia 
in  the  New  Ponce  (Okla.)  Culture  Center  and  Indian  Museum. 
(Is  it  labeled:  “In  case  of  Indian  attack  break  glass?”)  ...  HI  HO. 
SILVER  FANS,  will  be  happy  to  learn  that  nostalgia  columns 
printed  in  two  Arizona  newspapers  reflect  the  mining  pasts  of  the 
two  communities  in  which  the  papers  are  published.  In  the  Mohave 
County  Miner  of  Kingman,  .Ariz.,  readers  can  wander  through  the 
dusty  trails  of  memory  lane  by  gleaning  through  the  “01’  Diggin’s” 
column.  And  The  Tombstone  Epitaph  publishes  items  from  its  well- 
used  morgue  which  go  back  25,  50  and  75  years.  The  column  is 
called  “Tombstone  Excavations”  and  is  subtitled  “Dug  Out  of  Files 
of  Yesteryear.”  Happy  (Doc)  Holiday  .  .  .  TOM  COLDTHWAITE, 
tv  columnist  for  Arizona  Republic,  wrote  a  piece  on  tv  talk  shows. 
His  column  was  headed:  “The  hoarse  operas.” 

HF^ADY  HE.ADS:  “Two  planes  hijacked  &  one  had  a  load  on,” 
N ew  York  Daily  News  .  .  .  “  ‘Whey  Out’  Device  Aids  Cheese  Mak¬ 
ers,”  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune  .  ,  .  The  (Phoenix)  Arizona  Re¬ 
public  ran  out  of  rubber  type  when  they  ran  this:  “Miami  holds 
3-day  fete  for  .50th  birthd”  .  .  .  Over  the  story  of  Senator  Ted  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  new  job,  NEA  headed:  “Whip’s  Job  Is  No  Snap.”  .  .  . 


UMMM.' 

SNAKE  AU  GRATIN! 


q^H/ 


WHAT  WE  THINK  WE 
SEE  ISN'T  ALWAYS 
WHAT  WE  REALLY  SEE. 
JUST  AS  ALL  YELLOW 
EARTHMOVING 
MACHINES  AREN'T 
MADE  BY 
CATERPILLAR. 


ACTUALLY,  ^ 
CATERPILLAR* 
AND  CAT*ARE 
TRADE/VIARKS  OF 
CATERRLLAR 
TRACTOR  CO.  AND 
SHOULD  BE  USED 
TO  IDENTIFY 
ONLY  PRODUCTS* 
WE  MAKE. 


THESE  INCLUDE  IF  YOUVE  EVER  BEEN 


Cat«fp«flar.  Cat  and  O  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


WHEEL  AS 
WELL  AS 
TTTACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


AS  CAUGHT  IN  A  MISTAKEN 

3  IDENTITY,  W£  THINK 

■yPE  YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND  OUR 

ES.  SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 

IN  CORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEMARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 

fH  CATERPILLAR 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

♦Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 
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James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  191 2*1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 


Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31.  1967 — 2S,27t. 
Renewal  Rate  76.16% 


Ad  idea  for  today 


"Advertisers  buy  space  in  your  papers  for  only  one  reason — it  brings 
buyer  and  seller  together,  it  facilitates  an  interchange  of  value,  it 
builds  sales  and  jobs.  Your  paper  depends  upon  advertising  to  stay 
healthy.  How  many  news  stories  and  feature  articles  have  run  in  your 
paper  in  the  last  year  deriding  advertising?  After  all,  we  are  fair  game, 
“But  to  give  a  balanced  picture,  how  many  stories  and  articles  have 
run  telling  what  advertising  contributes  to  the  community,  to  the 
reader,  to  your  advertisers?  Do  you  insert  even  one  page  a  year  telling, 
in  interesting,  news  story  style,  just  what  advertising  is  all  about,  how 
it  works,  why  mass  communication  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  a  mass 
protluction  society?  How'  often  do  you  run  advertisements  on  adver¬ 
tising?  Do  you  readers  know  you  check  copy  and  claims  for  ac¬ 
curacy?  Are  they  aware  you  try  to  protect  them  against  false  promises? 
Do  you  invite  them  to  complain  to  the  advertiser  and  to  you  if  they 
think  they  have  been  misled?  We  can  let  the  credibility  gap  widen 
simply  by  default.” 

Robert  E.  Oliver,  Executive  vice-president 
Canadian  Advertising  Advisory  Board 
Before  INAE,  Chicago,  Jan.  24. 

Well  deserved  tribute 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Nevrspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  JournalisI 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdon 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estats 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Associate  Editors:  Richard  Friedman,  Newton 
H.  Fulbright,  Donald  W.  Maley,  Jerome  H. 
Walker  Jr. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coast  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 
Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  William  F.  Hamilton 
R.  Steven  Ward,  Earl  W.  Wilken,  John  C. 
Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadett* 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man* 
agar:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Classified  Advertising  Manager:  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E 
Weis. 

Librarian:  James  Santangalo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 


The  nation’s  newspa|>ers  paid  tribute  through  their  advertising 
executives  last  week  in  Chicago  to  seven  newsprint  manufacturing 
companies  for  their  sponsorship  of  continuing  basic  research  on 
newspaper  advertising.  The  citations  are  richly  deserved. 

In  the  past  eight  years  these  seven  companies  have  spent  more 
than  a  half  million  dollars  financing  six  research  projects  under  the 
technical  supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  They  have  put 
powerful  ammunition  in  the  hands  of  ncwspa|x-r  salesmen  which 
they  would  not  have  had  otheryvise.  , 

Almost  four  years  ago  E&P  said,  "newspapers  owe  a  vote  of  appreci¬ 
ation  to  these  manufacturers  for  this  program  of  enlightened  customer 
relations”  and  we’re  glad  they  now  have  it. 


People  -to~ people  business 

A  speaker  at  the  International  Newspaper  .\dvertising  Executives 
meeting  in  Chicago  last  week  referred  to  air  transportation  as  a 
"people-to-{}eople  business.”  With  due  apologies  to  his  originality, 
what  better  phrase  could  there  be  to  characterize  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness? 

Newspapers  are  of  the  jieople,  about  the  jieople,  published  locally 
where  they  live.  It  is  their  principal  source  of  information  about  each 
other,  their  introtluction  to  each  other  and  to  the  community.  It  is 
the  principal  means  of  communication  between  the  people  and  their 
government — city,  state  and  national — and  vice  versa.  It  is  their  voice, 
their  spokesman. 

Newspapers  are  truly  the  jjeople-to-jjeople  business. 
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QUESTIONNAIRES 

Thtre  is  another  side,  naturally,  to 
Professor  Arnold’s  complaint  (Jan.  18) 
about  newspaper  promotion  managers  not 
replying  to  journalism  student  question¬ 
naires.  Probably  several  other  sides.  His 
statement  that  only  three  out  of  14  pro¬ 
motion  managers  replied  to  his  students 
is  hard  to  believe,  but  if  he  says  so.  I’ll 
take  it — and  without  a  questionnaire. 

.\Iy  own  experience  is  that  almost  no¬ 
body  else  on  a  newspaper  replies  to  ques¬ 
tionnaires,  even  about  matters  in  their 
own  expertise,  but  refers  them  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  manager.  Some  days,  between  re¬ 
plying  to  student  questionnaires  and 
drafting  some  of  his  own,  a  promotion 
manager  scarcely  has  time  to  promote. 

This  will  sound  like  a  curmudgeon’s 
gripe — but  having  replied  to  enough  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  qualify  as  an  expert,  I’ll  risk 
the  catcalls.  It  seems  to  me  that  too  many 
students  these  days,  probably  with  faculty 
urging,  rely  on  questionnaires  for  instant 
knowledge  so  that  they  can  get  their  theme 
papers  done — and  they’re  always  just  on 
deadline,  so  drop  everything  please,  it’s 
just  for  three  minutes,  etc. — instead  of 
doing  some  live  and  digging  research  on 
their  own.  If  I  threw  back  at  the  Professor 
some  of  the  inane  questions  students  ask, 
he  would  be  hard  put  to  believe  them. 
Maybe  some  of  the  students  who  changed 
their  minds  about  journalism  just  decided 
that  if  someone  says  no  to  you,  it’s  too 
tough  a  discipline  to  get  into. 

Also,  the  professor  should  know —  and  ' 

90  should  his  students — that  replies  to 
any  questionnaire  are  never  automatic 
and  100  per  cent.  It’s  elementary  that  to 
get  one  reply,  you  have  to  send  x  number 
of  questionnaires. 

Curmudgeon  or  no,  we  always  reply  to 
questionnaires — our  door  is  always  open 
to  eager  and  sincere  students — and  I 
wager  the  same  thing  is  true  of  every 
newspaper  promotion  manager  in  the 
country.  Not  only  to  students,  but  to  jour¬ 
nalism  instructors  as  well.  We  see  their 
side  of  the  picture.  Have  they  ever  thought 
to  look  at  our  side? 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin 

New  York. 

(Mr.  Taubkin  is  Promotion  director  of 
the  \ew  York  Times.) 

*  *  * 

OUTSIDE  RATE 

1  am  employed  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  an  international  corporation 
which  distributes  its  products  (steel  build¬ 
ings)  through  franchised  builders  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

To  support  these  franchi.sed  builders 
we  conduct  a  rather  extensive  advertising 
program.  Part  of  this  advertising  is  in 
newspapers  within  the  franchised  builders 
nssigned  area.  The  builder  is,  of  course, 

«  resident  and  business  man  in  these 
areas. 

When  we  place  advertising  for  him  we 
split  the  cost  to  make  it  easier  on  him. 

We  have  found  that  builders  want  to  ad¬ 
vertise  but  are  too  busy  to  place  the  ads 
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themselves  so  we  place  all  ads  from  our 
home  ofiSce. 

This  means  that  we  are  required  to  pay 
national  advertising  rates  which  often  run 
70  to  100  percent  more  than  the  local 
rates.  As  a  result  the  franchised  builder 
says  he  will  not  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  or  he  decides  to  handle  it  himself 
locally.  However,  he  never  quite  gets 
around  to  handling  it  at  all. 

As  a  result,  we  are  prevented  from  of¬ 
fering  him  our  support  and  the  newspaper 
is  out  the  revenue. 

I  am  a  former  newspaper  man  myself 
and  I  am  aware  of  the  need  for  “outside 
rates”  but  until  recently  I  had  never 
known  that  it  went  this  far.  The  builder 
we  are  inserting  the  ads  for  is  a  “local” 
business  man  .  .  .  but  the  outside  rate 
still  applies. 

Is  there  any  solution  to  this  problem? 
I  feel  it  is  a  problem  to  the  press  as  much 
as  to  organizations  such  as  my  own. 

Jack  Sheridan 

Houston,  Texas 

*  *  * 

WISE-WISE 

Wordwise,  the  language  purists  seem 
to  be  losing  their  battle  against  the  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  “wise”  as  a  suffix. 

Those  graying  H.  W.  Fowler  types  have 
advised  us  for  years  that  “wise”  as  an  ad¬ 
jective  is  a  splendid  word  but  “wise”  as 
a  suffice — denoting  with  respect  to  or  con¬ 
cerning,  as  in  educationwise  or  jobwise — 
is  wretched  usage. 

William  Strunk  Jr.  and  E.  B.  White, 
for  example,  say  in  “The  Elements  of 
Style”  that  “There  is  not  a  noun  in  the 
language  to  which  ‘wise’  cannot  be  added 
if  the  spirit  moves  one  to  do  so.  The  so¬ 
ber  writer  will  abstain  from  the  use  of 
this  wild  syllable.” 

Today’s  grammarians,  however,  take  a 
much  softer  approach  to  use  of  the  suffix. 
Theodore  Bernstein,  in  “The  Careful 
Writer,”  calls  “wise”  a  fad  word  and  says, 
“If  all  goes  well,  the  fad,  like  all  fads, 
will  ultimately  fade.”  Roy  H.  Copperud, 
in  his  “A  Dictionary  of  Usage  and  Style,” 
says:  “It  now  looks,  however,  as  if  some 
wise-words  have  a  future,  at  least  in  con¬ 
versation.  They  shorten  expression  in  a 
way  that  is  undeniably  handy,  however, 
loathsome  it  may  seem  while  it  is  still 
relatively  new.” 

Indeed,  “wise”  seems  to  exhibit  a  vigor 
that  suggests  it  might  become  acceptable 
English.  Webster  was  criticized  in  1800 
for  saying  he  would  include  in  his  “Com¬ 
pendious  Dictionary”  words  such  as  banjo, 
hominy  and  possum.  Widespread  use  of 
those  terms  eventually  led  to  their  gen¬ 
eral  acceptance.  An  examination  of  the 
language  of  the  news  media  and  of  dis¬ 
cussions  ranging  from  back-fence  banter 
to  business  conferences  indicates  “wise” 
is  flourishing. 

The  spate  of  cartoons  and  quips  no 
doubt  has  encouraged  use  of  the  suffix, 
even  among  persons  well  aware  of  the 
purists’  dictums. 

One  of  the  earliest  cartoons,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  Punch,  showed  mother  and  fath¬ 
er  owls  watching  their  fledgling  at  play. 
One  turns  to  the  other  and  asks,  “I  won¬ 
der  how  the  little  fellow  will  shape  up 
wisewise?” 
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The  New  Yorker  published  a  cartoon 
showing  the  feet  of  a  person  in  an  oper¬ 
ating  room  and  one  physician  asking  an¬ 
other,  “Livingwise’  how  is  the  patient  do- 
ing?” 

Newspaper  said,  “The  fair  is  over,  but 
it  is  still  in  many  people’s  minds.  Most 
feel  that  this  has  been  the  finest  fair  in 
many  years.  Cattlewise,  it  was  much  better 
than  usual.” 

The  ubiquity  of  “wise”  as  a  suffix  today 
is  best  indicated,  perhaps,  by  the  use  of 
“sermonwise”  in  a  church  bulletin  in 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 

Pity  the  poor  purist.  His  intentions  are 
honorable,  but  how  can  he  cope  with  a 
suffix  that  results  in  such  a  precise  mean¬ 
ing.  When  a  wife  asks  “What  are  your 
plans  Saturday  afternoonwise?”  Her  hus¬ 
band  knows  immediately  that  she  expects 
him  to  clean  the  garage  or  basement. 

Warren  J.  Brier 

Missoula,  Mont. 

(The  writer  is  a  Professor  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Montana.) 

*  *  * 

COMMUNICATORS 

We  read  with  great  interest  the  letter 
of  David  L.  Malickson  (Dec.  7).  We,  too, 
feel  education  for  careers  in  advertising 
and  journalism  should  result  in  a  “whole 
communicator.” 

For  the  past  48  years,  our  Evening 
School  and  since  1936,  our  Day  School 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  young  men  and  women  for  entry 
jobs  in  communications  and  distribution. 
By  an  accelerated  program  covering  26 
subjects  vital  to  seeking  careers  in  ad¬ 
vertising  and  journalism,  our  student  body 
at  graduation  time  moves  into  beginners’ 
jobs  in  advertising,  marketing,  journalism, 
public  relations  and  the  related  fields. 

Albert  J.  Caplan 

Philadelphia 

(Mr.  Caplan  is  dean  of  the  Charles 
Morris  Price  School  of  Advertising  and 
Journalism  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club.) 


Short  Takes 

Classified:  AKC  male  pomeranian.  1 
year.  Has  all  shorts.  Housebroken. — Man¬ 
chester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader. 

Classified:  For  sale:  AKC  black  male 
miniature  puddle  pup. — Hillsboro  (N. 
Dak.)  Banner. 

*  *  * 

An  “underground”  organization  of  ten¬ 
ants  is  publicly  attempting  to  convince 
the  landlord  to  upgrade  incinerators 
rather  than  close  them  down  and  have 
garbage  tucked  away. — Newark  (N.J.) 
Star-Ledger. 

*  *  * 

He  said  the  youth  had  attended  Purdue 
but  dripped  out. — Columbia  (S.C).  State. 

Listed  as  stolen  w’ere  radios,  rape  re¬ 
corders,  watches  and  necklaces. — Augus¬ 
ta  (Ga.)  Chronicle. 

(EAP  pars  S2  for  «arh  amusinK  typoRraphiral 
error  found  in  newspapers.) 
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Apeace 
mardi 
in  19^? 


If  it’s  not  inThe  New  YorkTimes  Index, 
maybe  it  didn’t  happen . 


The  next  time  you  need  specific  details  about 
historic  events  over  the  past  1 1 8  years,  let 
The  New  York  Times  Index  be  your  guide. 

It’s  the  best  place  to  start  your  research- 
and  often  the  only  reference  source  you’ll  need. 

With  back  volumes  of  the  Index,  you  can  quickly 
uncover  historic  facts,  figures  and  trends  since  1851. 
And  because  entries  show  when  and  where  the 
full  story  appeared  in  The  Times,  the  Index  can  help 
you  locate  articles  in  other  publications  as  well. 

For  details  on  how  to  enrich  your  company’s 
reference  files,  have  your  librarian  write  to 
The  New  York  Times  Library  Services  Department, 
Box  EP-2, 229  West  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 


Back  Indexes 
from  1851... 


Culver  Pictures 
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Public  eager  to  own  newspapers 


Stock  bid  up  to  $40 
from  $17  in  offering 

Appletton,  Wis. 

For  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  Post  Corporation 
(formerly  Post  Publishing  Co.), 
with  executive  offices  in  Apple- 
ton,  offered  shares  of  common 
stock  for  public  purchase  re¬ 
cently.  The  issue  consisted  of 
110,000  shares  under-written  by 
a  syndicate  headed  by  Loewi  and 
(k).,  Inc.,  of  Milwaukee. 

The  stock  was  offered  at  $17 
a  share  and  was  sold  out  the 
first  day  of  trading  (December 
5).  In  subsequent  trading  on  the 
Over-the-Counter  market  it  rose 
to  $40  a  share,  then  settled  back 
to  the  $23-28  range  where  it 
has  remained. 

As  a  result  of  the  offering,  a 
public  market  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  shares.  A  majority 
of  which  are  still  held  by  two 
Minahan  families  (V.  I.  Mina- 
han  and  Roger  Minahan),  but  a 
substantial  number  of  which 
have  been  owned  by  employees 
who  were  permitted  to  buy  them 
over  a  period  of  years.  The 
original  employee  stockholders 
bought  their  shares  for  $1.37  a 
share  (adjusted  for  stock 
splits). 

The  modem  history  of  the 
company,  which  was  organized 
in  1889  to  publish  the  daily  Aj)- 
pleton  Post,  began  in  1920  when 
that  paper  was  merged  with  the 
evening  Crescent.  Publishing  the 
.\ppleton  newspaper  was  the 
firm’s  sole  business  until  1960 
vhen  it  began  to  expand  into 
other  newspaper  markets,  and 
entered  the  broadcasting  field. 

An  early  founder  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  John  J.  Kline,  died 
in  1930  and  his  brother  inherited 
part  of  his  holdings.  When  in 
1948,  the  surviving  founders, 
V.  I.  Minahan  Sr.,  father  of  the 
present  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  Andrew  J.  Turnbull, 
learned  that  the  brother  wished 
to  sell  his  stock,  they  decided  to 
make  it  available  to  employees 
rather  than  buy  it  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  offering  was  not 
limited  to  management  em¬ 
ployees  but  included  reporters, 
advertising  salesmen,  composi¬ 
tors  and  pressmen,  many  of 
whom  still  held  their  stock  at 
the  time  of  the  public  offering. 

The  original  employee  shares 
were  put  into  a  trust  in  which 


the  employees  purchased  bene¬ 
ficial  shares.  After  the  Trust 
was  dissolved  and  employee 
shares  traded  for  actual  com¬ 
pany  shares,  the  one  restriction 


was  that  should  an  employee 
decide  to  sell  his  shares  he  could 
do  so  only  to  the  company  and 
not  to  anyone  outside  the  news¬ 
paper.  This  restriction  even¬ 


tually  was  lifted  and  employees’ 
stock  assumed  an  equal  status 
to  that  of  the  controlling  own¬ 
ers. 

{Continued  on  page  43) 


Speed  up  to  57,000  an  hour 
reached  in  Letterflex  runs 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Use  of  Letterflex,  a  system  which 
produces  lightweight  plastic  printing 
plates  from  photographic  negatives, 
now  comprises  about  five  percent  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune’s  total  press  run 
and  will  be  increased  through  1969. 

Keys  to  Letterflex  platemaking,  de¬ 
veloped  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarks¬ 
ville,  Md.,  are  speed  and  the  use  of 
photocomposition  copy  make-up. 

Franklin  D.  Schurz,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune,  said  the  complete 
process  from  negative  to  plate  takes 
eight  minutes.  (The  Grace  Co.  says 
total  process  cycle  time  to  make  one 
plate  is  “less  than  nine  minutes.”)  Two 
men  operate  the  system  and  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  finish  a  plate  every  four  min¬ 
utes,  or  15  plates  an  hour,  Schurz  said. 

Longest  test  run  with  the  plate  at 
the  Tribune  has  been  350,000  impres¬ 
sions,  with  veiy  little  plate  wear  visible. 
Speeds  on-run  have  reached  press  capac¬ 
ity  of  57,000  an  hour.  Daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  125,000. 

“Because  the  plate  prints  with  little 
impression,  and  because  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  transfer  of  ink  to  paper,”  Schurz 
said,  “the  amount  of  ink  required  to 
print  this  plate  is  greatly  reduced.  This 
will  also  decrease  the  amount  of  ink 
misting,  first  impression  offset,  and 
show-through. 

Increased  Roller  Life 

“We  anticipate  that  the  life  expect¬ 
ancy  of  the  rollers  and  blankets  will  be 
greatly  increased  and  it  may  even  be 
possible  to  print  against  a  steel  cylinder. 

“Since  the  weight  and  strength  need¬ 
ed  to  withstand  heavy  impressions 
(E&P,  Dec.  7,  page  56)  need  not  be 
built  into  the  press,  we  could  assume 
that  the  presses  of  the  future  would 
be  lighter  and  cheaper  to  build  and  to 
operate. 


“When  the  Letterflex  plate  is  proven 
practical  (the  Tribune  has  been  run¬ 
ning  comic  pages  and  the  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  section  on  the  plate,  plus  a  Legis¬ 
lative  section  on  January  5  which  ran 
10,000  copies)  the  news  and  ads  will 
be  photocomposed  and  pages  will  be 
prepared  by  the  paste-up  process. 

“While  at  some  future  time  we  may 
have  photocomposition  equipment  set¬ 
ting  100  to  200  lines  per  minute,  we 
believe  that  two  50-line  per  minute 
photocomposition  machines,  plus  an¬ 
other  standby  machine,  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  our  operation  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  the  faster  machines.” 

In  addition  to  these  machine.s,  Schurz 
said,  the  Tribune  expects  to  have  two 
computers,  two  photocomposition  ma¬ 
chines  for  ads  and  heads,  a  battery  of 
typewriter  keyboards  for  input  to  the 
computer,  and  a  series  of  paste-up 
tables.  Then 'cameras  for  making  page 
negatives  for  the  Letterflex  machines 
will  be  needed. 

Additional  Development 

liOtterflex  II,  a  much  faster  machine, 
is  being  designed  and,  according  to  a 
Grace  spokesman,  should  be  ready  late 
this  year. 

Experimental  work  on  the  Letter¬ 
flex  plate  is  progressing  .satisfactorily, 
Schurz  said,  but  work  is  still  being  done 
on  the  saddles  and  the  lock-up. 

The  new  plate  was  developed  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  vari¬ 
ous  member  newspapers. 

According  to  the  (jrace  Co.,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  total  conversion  of  the 
Tribune’s  plate-making  production  will 
take  place  in  1970. 

A  company  announcement  said  that 
while  the  economics  and  efficiencies  of 

{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Letterflex  system 


{Continued  from  page  9) 


using  photocomposition  in  newspapers 
are  well  known,  letterpress  newspapers 
have  largely  been  deprived  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages  because  the  stereotype  plates 
now  in  use  cannot  use  the  output  of  a 
cold  type  composing  room.  Also,  the 
cost  and  long  time  cycles  of  the  direct 
plates  which  have  been  available  has 
prohibited  their  wide.spread  use,  the 
company  said.  It  continued: 

Economical  In  Pressroom 

Augmenting  the  substantial  savings 
in  composition,  Letterflex  plates  will 
prove  economical  in  the  pressroom.  Ink 
transfer  is  outstanding  and  mileage  has 
been  improved  in  a  few  controlled  tests. 
The  light  weight  of  the  plate — less  than 
half  a  pound — and  lower  ink  require¬ 
ments  minimizes  power  consumption. 
Kiss  impre.ssion  form  the  light,  uniform 
plate  should  contribute  fewer  web 
brakes,  fewer  breakdowns  from  thrown 
plates,  and  longer  life  for  blankets  and 
rollers. 

The  system  is  a  space  saver.  Indi¬ 
vidual  equipment  lines  all  fit  within  a 
25-foot  X  12-foot  space  and  some  are 
smaller.  Total  conversion  to  the  photo¬ 
composition /Letterflex  .system  will  yield 
a  great  deal  of  space  for  use  by  other 
departments. 

The  .system  will  replace  hot  leads  and 
metal  .shavings  and  noi.sy  mechanical 
machines  will  be  replaced  by  electronic 
equipment,  paper  tapes,  and  clean  non¬ 
toxic  pla.stic  materials,  the  company 
said.  All  materials  u.sed  in  the  Letter¬ 
flex  platemaking  process  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  for  safety  and  cleared  for  nor¬ 
mal  u.se  by  an  independent  testing  lab¬ 
oratory. 

Grace  .says  Letterflex  is  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  plate  than  a  stereotype  plate. 
They  are  produced  with  an  accuracy  of 
plus  0.0005  of  an  inch  acro.ss  a  plate 
and  from  plate  to  plate.  This  is  10 
times  as  accurate  as  most  stereotypes, 
although  occasionally  newspapers  with 
modern  equipment  do  .somewhat  better, 
according  to  the  company.  Accuracy  will 
also  be  improved  because  the  Letter¬ 
flex  plate  gives  exact  dot  for  dot,  char¬ 
acter  for  character  reproduction  of  the 
negative,  while  the  stereotype  proce.ss 
requires  two  mechanical  image  trans¬ 
fers  and  shrinkage  of  a  mat. 

Used  On  All  Presses 

Grace  says  Letterflex  plates  have 
been  printed  successfully  on  a  variety 
of  equipment,  from  old  tubular  presses 
to  modern  press  units.  Overall  printing 
quality  at  this  stage  is  comparable  to 
that  provided  by  metal  plates  “and  in 
some  ways  better.” 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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THE  INPUT  fo  Ihe  LeHerflex  system  is  a  negative.  Quality  relief  plates  are  productd 
from  a  photographic  image  at  a  cost  said  to  be  "reasonable"  for  newspapers. 


UNEXPOSED  portions  of  the  photosensitive  layer  are  removed  in  an  etching  batl 
From  this  chamber  the  plate  is  moved  through  chambers  where  it  is  rinsed  and  driec 


Q:  What  is  a  LETTERFLEX  printing  plate? 

A:  The  LETTERFLEX  plate  is  a  flexible  lightweight  plastic  plate  which  can  be  produced  directly 
from  a  photographic  image. 

Q:  What  is  novel  about  a  LETTERFLEX  printing  plate? 

A:  Although  LETTERFLEX  plates  have  several  unique  properties,  the  significant  novelty  is  tlw 
ability  to  produce  a  relief  plate  directly  from  a  photographic  image  which  is  time  and  cost 
competitive  with  the  hot  metal  processes  now  commonly  used  in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Q:  Is  there  an  economic  advantage  to  using  LETTERFLEX  printing  plates? 

A;  The  introductory  price  for  a  LETTERFLEX  plate  the  size  of  a  typical  newspaper  page  is  ap¬ 
proximately  $4.,  including  a  license  fee  and  all  required  materials. 
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The  plate  lays  down  a  smooth  crisp 
image  which  particularly  improves  the 
appearance  of  pages  that  contain  large 
solid  areas  such  as  full  page  display 
advertisements.  Sharp  attractive  high¬ 
lights  achieved  through  the  use  of  total 
dropouts  are  characteristic  in  halftones 
printed  with  the  plates,  an  effect  diffi¬ 
cult  to  achieve  with  conventional  let¬ 
terpress  plates,  Grace  said. 

The  plate  is  produced  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  materials  consi.sting  of  back¬ 
ing,  a  bonding  agent  and  a  photosensi¬ 
tive  layer.  First  step  in  the  process  is 
to  expose  these  materials  through  a 
negative.  Plates  are  then  etched,  washed 
and  dried.  The  fini.shed  plate  is  given 
a  final  treatment  to  develop  the  desired 
degree  of  hardness  for  printing. 

It  looks  like  a  large  piece  of  clear 
film.  It  is  flexible,  yet  dimensionally 
stable.  Its  printing  surface  is  a  clear 
plastic  material  which  has  approximate¬ 
ly  0.020  inches  of  relief.  Total  thick¬ 
ness  is  approximately  0.025  inches. 

The  Tribune  has  pioneered  in  the  use 
of  high-speed  etching  machines  and  in 
the  use  of  photocomposition,  or  the  cold 
type  process,  for  producing  display  ad¬ 
vertising.  All  of  the  Tribune’s  display 
advertising  is  now  produced  by  this 
method. 

The  Trib  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
install  a  fully  automatic  computer-di¬ 
rected  type-setting  system. 

Many  Innovations 

Re.search  and  development  of  the 
packless  mat  was  carried  out  in  the 
Tribune’s  stereotype  department  and 
many  innovations  have  been  researched 
in  the  pressroom.  Among  these  are  fully 
automatic  pasters,  a  clutch  for  ink  roll¬ 
ers  which  gives  better  control  of  ink 
flow  at  all  press  speeds,  and  a  central¬ 
ized  pushbutton  control  which  permits 
setting  the  proper  amount  of  ink  on 
each  column  of  each  page  from  one 
central  location. 

A  revolutionary  development  of  the 
Tribune  was  the  substitution  of  space- 
mats  for  spacebands  to'accomplish  word 
spacing  in  its  machine  composition.  The 
spacemats  are  brass  matrices  of  varying 
widths. 

The  Tribune  also  installed  a  comput¬ 
er-directed  typesetting  system  to  set 
news  matter  and  classified  advertising. 
Recent  experiments  with  the  Intertype 
Corporation  have  made  it  possible  to 
keyboard  display  advertising. 

The  newspaper  also  has  developed  a 
unique  rapid  type-handling  system, 
which  receives  and  sorts  lines  of  type 
set  by  eight  tape-operated  typesetting 
machines.  This  conveyor  enables  the 
typesetting  system  to  deliver  about  one 
full  column  of  type  every  minute. 

Schurz  was  the  first  president  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute.  He  has  been 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tribune 
since  1954. 


THE  FINISHED  plate  in  the  Letterflex  system  developed  by  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co. 
technicians  is  flexible  and  dimensionally  stable.  It  weighs  less  than  half  a  pound. 


WITH  ONE  HAND  a  pressman  at  the  South  Bend  Tribune  holds  a  Letterflex  plate 
mounted  on  a  saddle  as  the  paper's  publisher,  Franklin  D.  Schurz,  waits  to  observe  another 
test  with  a  press  run  at  50,000  copies  per  hour. 


Q:  How  are  LETTERFLEX  plates  produced? 

A:  A  LETTERFLEX  plate  is  produced  from  a  sandwich  of  materials,  consisting  of  backing,  a 
bonding  agent  and  a  photosensitive  layer.  In  the  first  step  of  the  process  these  materials  are 
exposed  through  a  negative.  The  plates  are  then  etched,  washed  and  dried.  The  finished  plate 
is  then  given  a  final  treatment  to  develop  the  desired  degree  of  hardness  for  printing.  This 
entire  procedure  takes  approximately  eight  to  nine  minutes  for  the  first  plate  and  approximately 
four  minutes  for  each  subsequent  plate.  Further  process  development  work  is  expected  to 
shorten  the  time  cycles. 
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McGilVa  idea  applauded 

Call  for  convention 
dignity  finds  favor 


Ralph  McGill,  publisher  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  crawled 
out  on  what  he  evidently  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  exposed  limb  early 
last  December  when  he  sug¬ 
gested  in  his  column  that  the 
national  political  conventions 
could  get  along  w’ith  less  media 
representation,  including  even 
good  newspaper  reporters,  on 
the  floor  and  in  the  aisles. 

McGill  wrote  with  doubt  that 
his  suggestion  would  receive 
professional  favor.  He  .said: 

“There  is  one  immediate, 
starkly  obvious,  necessary  re¬ 
form  for  national  conventions. 
I  trust  advocacy  of  it  is  nof 
heresy.  It  lies  in  changing  the 
convention  from  entertainment 
to  a  condition  of  dignity  and  an 
opportunity  for  delegates  to 
function  uninterrupted. 

“All  media  should  be  barred 
from  the  floor  during  conven¬ 
tion  .sessions — reporters,  tele¬ 
vision  cameramen  and  commen¬ 
tators,  and  radio  reporters.  It 
cannot  be  sai<i  that  sessions  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  lacking  in  meaning. 
But  even  at  their  more  electric 
moments,  aisles  are  not  jammed 
with  media  rejwrters,  cameras 
and  mikes. 

“Is  not  a  national  convention 
entitled  to  as  much  dignity  and 
space  for  its  sessions?” 

Tatarian  reports 

This  brought  comment  from 
Roger  Tatarian,  vicepresident 
and  editor  of  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational.  He  said  in  the 
U.P.I.  Reporter  of  January  16: 

“I  have  Ijeen  watching  the 
wires  closely  the  past  few  weeks 
to  see  if  any  journalistic  inqui¬ 
sition  has  filed  charges  of  here.sy 
against  Ralph  McGill.  ...  I  am 
much  relieved  that  no  such  tid¬ 
ings  have  appeared.  I  am  not 
certain,  however,  whether  the 
lack  of  reaction  means  there  is 
wide  support  for  his  proposal, 
or  only  that  its  significance  was 
not  fully  appreciated  in  the 
happy  confusion  of  the  then  ap¬ 
proaching  Chri.stmas  holidays. 

“Becau.se  his  proposition  does 
merit  consideration,  I  present  it 
here  in  the  hope  that  editors  in 
vast  numbers  will  be  moved  to 
write  to  the  U.P.I.  Reporter  in 
support  or  disapproval.” 

Having  harrowed  his  ground 
by  reprinting  the  McGill  col¬ 
umn,  Tatarian  .sat  back  to  await 
results. 

This  week  the  returns  were  in 


— some  of  them,  anyhow — and 
the  UPI  editor  was  prepared  to 
make  an  interim  report  in  the 
U.P.I.  Reporter: 

“One  swallow  does  not  a  sum¬ 
mer  make,  nor,  indeed,  do  four 
or  five.  But  on  about  that  sort  of 
evidence,  I  would  say  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  Ralph  McGill  was 
needlessly  worried  about  being 
burned  as  a  hei’etic  when  he 
made  his  suggestion  that  all 
photographers  and  all  reporters 
Ije  barred  from  the  floor  at  na¬ 
tional  political  conventions. 

“Only  about  a  half  dozen  of 
the  U.P.I.  Reporter’s  far-flung 
readership  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tion  in  the  January  16  issue  to 
comment  on  behalf  of  or  in  op¬ 
position  to  Mr.  McGill’s  pro- 
po.sal.  If  it  is  true  that  dissent¬ 
ers  are  more  likely  to  write 
than  supporters,  it  may  be  worth 
nothing  that  there  wasn’t  a  sin¬ 
gle  dissent.” 

Brucker  favors  change 

Tatarian  quoted  one  of  his 
correspondents,  Herbert  Bruck¬ 
er,  former  editor  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  now 
director  of  the  Professional 
Journalism  Fellowships  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  as  .saying: 

“In  connection  with  a  study 
made  of  the  entire  electoral 
l)rocess,  I  recently  interviewed 
•some  West  Coast  leaders  in  poli¬ 
tics,  newspapers,  and  the  uni¬ 
versities.  Not  one  really  thought 
the  present  floor  free-for-all  was 
right. 

“Television  makes  change  nec- 
essarj’,”  Brucker’s  letter  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  endless  boring 
speeches  and  hoopla  don’t  make 
an  entertainment  spectacular. 
Therefore  tv  crews  roam  the 
floor,  picking  up  gossip,  poking 
microphones  into  the  teeth  of 
delegates,  and  generally  trying 
to  find  or  start  some  action. 

“New'spapers  check  out  tips 
and  rumors  before  reporting 
them  to  the  nation.  But  in  the 
modern  world,  if  you  bar  tv  you 
will  have  to  bar  radio  and  news¬ 
papers  as  well,  and  maybe  it’s 
ite.st  that  way.  A  reporter’s  job 
is  to  cov’er  the  new's,  not  make 
it.” 

And  Tatarian  quoted  this 
from  A.  W.  Bramwell,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chico 
(Calif.)  Enterprise-Record: 

“I  agree  unequivocally  with 
Ralph  McGill.” 

Henry  B.  Hook,  co-publisher 
of  the  Davenport  (low’a)  Times- 


Democrat,  w'as  quoted  as  say¬ 
ing: 

“Ralph  McGill  is  a  genuine 
patriot  for  wanting  to  ‘save  the 
country’  from  the  perils  implicit 
in  a  national  political  conven¬ 
tion  which  operates  as  a  three- 
ring  circus.” 

William  R.  Lindley,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  journalism 
at  Idaho  State  University, 
wrote: 

“Not  only  is  Ralph  McGill’s 
idea  a  good  one,  but  the  media 
should  take  the  initiative  in  get¬ 
ting  it  adopted,  as  there  will  be 
the  usual  interminable  delays  if 
the  change  is  left  up  to  the  poli¬ 
ticians.” 

And  from  Eric  W.  Allen  Jr., 
editor  of  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail  Tribune: 

“We  are  glad  to  note  that  at 
least  some  observers  within  the 
industry'  itself  are  calling  for 
more  self-restraint.” 

As  for  Ralph  McGill’s  own 
mail,  he  was  on  vacation  and  no 
one  at  his  office  could  say  how 
his  readers  hav^e  responded  to 
his  idea. 


Guild  still  seeks 


payment  of  fines 


The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  has  gone  to  court  in  an 
effort  to  collect  fines  it  had  im¬ 
posed  on  64  \ew  York  Times 
employees  who  worked  while  the 
Guild  was  on  strike  against  the 
newspaper  four  years  ago. 

The  64  —  some  of  whom  were 
fined  amounts  equal  to  four 
weeks  of  pay  —  have  thus  far 
evaded  payment  of  the  fines  im¬ 
posed  by  the  Guild’s  Trial  Board. 

All  appeals  at  various  Guild 
levels  have  l)een  turned  down, 
according  to  the  Guild  office,  and 
action  has  l)een  brought  in  New 
York  (State  Supreme  Court  for 
an  order  directing  payment  of 
the  penalties. 

The  Times  group  has  con- 
ten<led  that  the  matter  should  be 
adjudicated  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  that 
the  courts  lack  jurisdiction  in 
the  case.  Guild  officers  have  fore¬ 
cast  an  appeal  all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 


Foote,  Cone,  Belding 
eaniing^i  forecast 


Scripps  adds 
two  dailies; 


total  is  31 


Scripps  League  Newspapers 
added  two  dailies  to  the  group 
this  w'eek,  bringing  the  total 
to  31. 

New  acquisitions  announced 
by  Edward  W.  Scripps,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group  which  has 
headquarters  at  Hillsborough, 
Calif.,  are: 

The  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News,  24,000  circulation. 

The  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chronicle, 
13,000  circulation. 

W.  A.  Strong,  who  has  owned 
the  Beloit  News  for  20  years, 
will  be  succeeded  as  editor  and 
publisher  by  James  Garner,  who 
is  moving  from  the  Arizona 
Daily  Sun,  a  Scripps  League 
New’spaper  at  Flagstaff. 

John  F.  McGaugh  has  been 
named  editor  and  publisher  at 
DeKalb.  He  comes  from  the 
Garden  Island  in  Kauai,  Hawaii, 
to  replace  C.  Edward  Raymond 
whose  family,  with  the  Green¬ 
away  family,  has  owned  the 
Chronicle  for  60  years. 

Both  papers,  published  eve¬ 
nings,  join  the  Hagadone  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  League  which  has 
11  dailies,  14  weeklies  and  two 
radio  stations. 

This  is  only  the  third  owner¬ 
ship  the  Beloit  News  has  had 
in  its  120  year  history  and 
Scripps  noted  it  marks  the  re¬ 
turn  to  his  grandfather’s  home 
state. 

Scripps  said  new  plants  for 
offset  printing  will  be  construc¬ 
ted  soon  for  both  DeKalb  and 
Beloit.  Plans  for  the  change¬ 
over  are  under  the  direction  of 
Duane  Hagadone  and  Lester 
Wolf,  the  League’s  production 
chief. 

Abbott  Paine  of  Claremont, 
Calif.,  was  the  broker  in  the 
Beloit  transaction. 


A  regular  quarterly  dividend 
of  20  cents  per  share  of  common 
.stock  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Inc.,  will  be  pavable  on  March 
10. 

Richard  W.  Tully,  chairman 
of  FCB,  .said  it  is  anticipated 
that  billings  for  1968  will  ex¬ 
ceed  $260,000,000  and  that  earn¬ 
ings  will  be  between  90  cents 
and  $1  per  share  after  taxes. 


3  weeklies  brought 
into  one  company 

Boyertown,  Pa. 

Three  w'eekly  newspapers  — 
the  Times  of  Boyertown,  the  In 
dependent  of  Collegeville,  and 
the  Dispatch  of  Birdsboro — have 
been  merged  into  Berks-Mont 
Newspaper  Inc. 

Donald  L.  Webb,  publisher  of 
the  Boyertow-n  and  Birdsboro 
newspapers,  is  president  of  the 
new  firm  and  Paul  W.  Leven- 
good,  publisher  of  the  College¬ 
ville  weekly,  is  general  manager. . 

Paul  Dapp,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Boyertown 
Times,  is  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  combined  operation. 
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Was  it  a  $50  million  scoop? 

FCC  allows  one  newspaper-tv 
license,  takes  another  away 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  finally  decided 
I  case  which  has  been  before  it 
and  the  courts  for  more  than 
10  years  by  refusing  to  renew 
the  license  of  WHDH-tv,  a 
Channel  5  station  ow'ned  by  the 
Boston-Herald  Traveler  Corpo¬ 
ration,  and  awarding  the  fran¬ 
chise  to  Boston  Broadcasters, 
Inc. 

«  *  * 

The  net  eflFect  of  the  ruling, 
vhich  is  at  variance  with 
previous  criteria  of  the  FCC  for 
intermingling  ownership  of 
newspapers  and  stations,  is  this 
intriguing  question: 

Will  a  “Scoop”  in  the  Boston 
Herald  Traveler  cost  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  about  $50  mil¬ 
lion  because  it  didn’t  share  it 
with  the  tv  station? 

Informed  experts  say  the 
WHDH-tv  property  would  bring 
that  sum  at  present  market 
values  if  it  were  offered  for 
sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

The  television  station  has 
been  a  major  source  of  income 
foi  the  Herald  Traveler  Corp¬ 
oration,  enabling  it  to  show 
healthy  profits  even  in  the  years 
when  the  newspaper  was  a  drag. 

Harold  E.  Clancy,  president 
of  the  corporation,  reacted  to  the 
FCC  decision  with  this  com¬ 
ment:  “We  are  dismayed  by  the 
ipparent  fact  that  w’e  shall  have 
to  wait  even  longer  before  win¬ 
ning  the  license  which  we  so 
dearly  deserve.” 

«  *  * 

The  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  still 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  case, 
however,  and  an  appeal  is  likely 
to  be  taken  from  the  FCC  rul¬ 
ing.  The  FCC  ordered  its  deci¬ 
sion  reported  to  the  court. 

The  Boston  decision  was  an¬ 
nounced  on  January,  23.  The 
previous  day,  the  FCC  had  re¬ 
fused  to  reconsider  its  renewal 
of  the  license  of  Station  KSL 
which  operates  the  KSL  tv-am- 
fm-complex  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah.  KSL  is  owned  by  the 
Mormon  Church,  which  also 
owns  the  Deseret  News,  one  of 
tw’o  daily  newspapers  in  Salt 
Lake. 

The  sensitive  issue  of  concen¬ 
trated  ownership  of  news  media 
was  present  in  both  cases. 

WHDH  got  its  original  grant 
■0  operate  on  Channel  5,  Boston, 
in  19.57.  The  case  was  taken  to 


court  and  remanded  to  the  FCC 
for  further  consideration.  In 
1962  the  FCC  issued  a  decision 
affirming  the  1957  grant  but 
issued  a  license  covering  the  or¬ 
iginal  construction  permit  for 
four  months  only.  WHDH  and 
one  of  the  losing  applicants  ap¬ 
pealed  and  the  appeals  court  re¬ 
manded  the  case  for  further 
consideration. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  re¬ 
mand  was  to  obtain  FCC  con¬ 
sideration  of  whether  the  death 
of  Robert  B.  Choate,  who  had 
been  president  of  both  the 
Herald-Traveler  Corp  and 
WHDH  Inc.,  changed  the  pic¬ 
ture.  Choate  had  been  accused  of 
ex  parte  contacts  with  a  member 
of  the  Commission  in  an  effort 
to  influence  the  FCC’s  decision. 
The  question  of  whether  control 
of  WHDH  in  the  Herald- 
Traveler  was  a  factor  also  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  FCC. 

Referee’s  decision  reversed 

In  August,  1966,  Herbert 
Sharfman,  an  FCC  Hearing 
Examiner,  recommended  that 
WHDH’s  application  for  re¬ 
newal  of  its  license  be  granted. 
The  current  decision  reversed 
Sharfman’s  ruling.  It  adopted 
his  findings  of  fact  hut  held  that 
those  findings  warranted  “sub¬ 
stantially  different  conclusions 
and  a  different  ultimate  result.” 

There  were  three  other  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  WHDH  license — 
Charles  River  Civic  Television, 
Inc.,  Boston  Broadcasters,  Inc., 
and  Greater  Boston  TV  Co.,  Inc. 

Special  issues  relating  to 
WHDH  centered  chiefly  upon 
whether  Choate’s  contacts  in 
government  agencies  continued 
to  be  a  factor  and  whether  there 
had  been  an  unauthorized  trans¬ 
fer  of  control  when  George  E. 
Akerson  succeeded  Choate.  The 
Commission  concluded  that 
Choate’s  contacts  were  no  longer 
a  factor  but  it  held  that  the  con¬ 
trol  of  WHDH  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  without  authorization,  as 
required  by  the  Communications 
Act. 

Diversification  of  control  is  a 
cardinal  policy  principle  of  the 
FCC  in  all  situations  where  it 
regards  concentrated  ownership 
of  the  news  media  as  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  public  interest.  In  the 
Boston  case,  the  FCC  rejected 
the  applicant’s  argument  that 
although  the  Herald-Traveler 


and  WHDH  were  under  the 
same  ownership  thej’  were  in¬ 
dependently  operated.  The  FCC’s 
conclusion  was  that  whoever 
headed  both  corporations  had 
de  facto  control  of  both. 

Question  of  newspaper  story 

“The  desirability  of  maximiz¬ 
ing  the  diffusion  of  control  of 
the  media  of  mass  communica¬ 
tions  in  Boston  is  highlighted  by 
the  Herald-Traveler’s  premature 
publication  in  its  newspaper  of 
a  preliminary  draft  of  a  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Crime 
Commission  without  also  simul¬ 
taneously  publicizing  the  report 
over  its  broadcast  station,”  the 
FCC  said.  “.Although  the 
Herald-Traveler  received  the 
preliminary  draft  four  or  five 
days  before  it  was  published, 
personnel  of  the  Herald-Travel¬ 
er’s  broadcast  stations  first 
heard  of  the  impending  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  draft  report  in  the 
newspaper  about  midnight  of 
the  night  before  the  draft  was 
published.” 

Akerson  testified  that  had  any 
part  of  this  story  been  broad¬ 
cast  prior  to  newspaper  publi¬ 
cation  it  would  have  adversely 
affected  the  “scoop”  value  of  the 
story.  But  the  FCC  said  that  “in 
this  instance,  the  joint  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspaper  and  broad¬ 
cast  interests  inured  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  broadcast  sta¬ 
tions  and  their  listeners.” 

The  FCC  also  disagreed  with 
the  ownership’s  contention  that 
the  fact  that  WHDH  did  not 
editorialize  minimized  “any 
question  of  control  flowing  from 
the  common  ownership  of  news¬ 
paper  and  broadcast  interests.” 

“Licensees  have  an  obligation 
to  devote  a  reasonable  amount  of 
their  broadcast  time  to  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  programs  on  contro¬ 
versial  issues  of  public  im¬ 
portance  to  their  communities,” 
the  Commission  said.  “If  any¬ 
thing,  the  failure  to  editorialize 
demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  the 
Commission’s  policy  in  favor  of 
a  maximum  diffusion  of  control 
of  the  media  of  mass  communi¬ 
cations.” 

Diversification  of  program¬ 
ming  is  another  factor  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  FCC  in  granting 
or  renewing  licenses.  Measuring 
WlIDH’s  piogram  proposals 
against  those  of  Boston  Broad¬ 
casters,  the  FCC  held  that 
Broadcasters’  program  propos¬ 
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als  were  generally  better  bal¬ 
anced  than  those  of  WHDH  and 
the  other  applicants.  Transfer¬ 
ring  the  licen.se  from  WHDH  to 
Boston  Broadcasters,  the  FCC 
commented,  would  bring  a  new 
and  independent  voice  into 
broadcasting  in  the  Boston  area 
and  would  lx?  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest. 

The  decision  was  concurred  in 
by  Commissioners  Robert  T. 
Bartley,  James  J.  Wadsworth 
and  Nicholas  Johnson.  Chair¬ 
man  Rosel  H.  Hyde  and  Kenneth 
A.  Cox  abstained,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Robert  E.  Lee  dissented. 

Commissioner  Lee  pointed  out 
that  while  the  Herald-Traveler 
publishes  a  daily  newspaper, 
several  other  newspapers  are 
published  in  Boston.  None  of  the 
other  newspapers,  he  said,  has 
an  ownership  interest  in  a 
broadcast  station.  Including 
WHDH-TV,  Boston  has  three 
commercial  VHF'  television  sta¬ 
tions. 

“I  support,  in  principle,  the 
policy  that  an  applicant’s  in¬ 
terest  in  other  mass  communi¬ 
cations  media  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.”  Commissioner  Lee  said, 
but  the  “comparative  weight  to 
l)e  assigned  to  such  evidence 
drops  sharply  where  a  healthy 
competitive  situation  exists  from 
a  numl)er  of  other  non-affiliated 
media  in  the  same  market.  To 
hold  othei'wise  would  mean  that 
certain  categories  of  applicants 
(such  as  newspapers)  would  be 
automatically  precluded.” 

“I  am  very  much  afraid  that 
this  decision  will  be  widely  in¬ 
terpreted  as  an  absolute  dis- 
(lualification  for  license  renewal 
of  a  newspaper-owned  facility 
in  the  same  market,”  Lee  added. 
“Competing  applications  can  be 
anticipated  against  most  of  these 
owners  at  renewal  time.” 

Church  called  “media  baron” 

In  the  Salt  Lake  case,  the 
FCC  had  granted,  on  Octol)er  4, 
1968,  the  application  of  KSL, 
Inc.,  for  a  renewal  of  the  licen.se 
of  Station  KSL.  Ethel  C.  Hale 
and  W.  Paul  Wharton  filed  a 
petition  for  consideration.  This 
was  denied.  Commissioners 
Hyde,  Wadsworth  and  Rol)ert 
E.  Lee  voted  for  the  denial; 
Commissioners  Bartley,  Cox  and 
Johnson  voted  to  grant  the  re¬ 
quest  for  reconsideration.  Com¬ 
missioner  H.  Rex  Lee,  a  recent 
appointee,  did  not  participate. 
Under  FCC  rules,  a  quorum  may 
decide  and  in  this  case  three  of 
those  present  and  voting  consti¬ 
tuted  a  quorum. 

In  hearings  on  the  KSL  appli¬ 
cation  and  in  the  petition  for  re¬ 
consideration,  a  principle  ob¬ 
jection  was  that  KSL  was 
owned  by  the  .Mormon  Church 
which  also  had  newspaper  in- 
(Contiiiued  on  page  44) 
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Railroad’s  rate  | 
boost  for  papers 
set  for  hearing 

Albany,  N.Y. 
The  Public  Service  Comini*, 
sion  ruled  that  Penn  Central 
Railroad  may  not  increase  rate* 
applicable  to  the  transportation 
of  newspapers  and  newspaper 
supplements  on  February  1  as 
proposed  by  the  carrier.  Instead, 
the  PSC  has  suspended  the  car¬ 
rier’s  proposed  new  tariff  and 
will  hold  a  public  hearing  Tues¬ 
day,  February  11,  at  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  Manhattan  office,  199 
Church  Street,  to  determine 
whether  any  or  all  of  the  higher 
rates  sought  are  justified. 

The  company  has  proposed  to 
increase  charges  for  the  tran*. 
portation  of  newspapers  and 
newspaper  supplements  in  bag¬ 
gage  cars  which  are  part  of 
regular  trains.  The  proposed 
new  tariff,  however,  would  not 
have  applied  to  special  rates  for 
the  transportation  of  newspa¬ 
pers  on  other  trains. 

Under  the  new  tariff,  the  rail¬ 
road  planned  to  establish  a  $1.75 
rate  per  hundred  pounds  for 
shipments  of  newspapers  and 
Gainesville,  Tex.  newspaper  supplements  for  dis- 
The  Gainesville  Register  &  tances  of  500  miles  or  less  and 
Messenger  has  announced  the  would  have  a  charge  of  $3.35 
sale  of  the  stock  interest  of  Mrs.  per  hundred  pounds  for  ship- 


Richard  G.  Capon  Jr.,  at  right.  Capon,  a  formor 
Coploy  nowspapors  oxocutivo,  it  Doputy  Assitfant 
Socrotary  of  Defonto  (Public  Affairs). 


FAMILY  AFFAIRS  coma  boforo  public  affairs  at 
Socrotary  of  Dofonso  Molvin  R.  Laird  plays  with 
Chris  and  Kolly  Capon,  tho  childron  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Capen  in  Pentagon’ 
public  affairs  office 
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vice  included  de.stroyer  duty  in  ating  Company  of  Fort  Smith,  wants  to  increase 

the  western  Pacific.  Arkansas.  Southwestern  Oper-  monthly  minimum  charge  for 

In  the  Copley  organization  ating  is  a  member  of  the  8-State  shipments  from  any  one  pub- 

both  Capen  and  Warren  were  Donrey  Media  Group  which  lisher  and  to  eliminate  its  re- 

closely  associated  with  Herbert  owns  and  operates  24  other  daily  quirement  that  shipments  of 

G.  Klein,  editor  of  the  San  Di-  and  20  weekly  newspapers.  newspaper  supplements  be  at 

ego  Union,  who  resigned  that  The  transaction  was  disclosed  least  5,000  pounds  in  weight 
post  to  be  director  of  communi-  by  Ross  Pendergraft,  vicepresi-  These  new  rates  would  super- 

cations  in  the  Nixon  Adminis-  flent  of  Southwestern  Operating  sede  current  rates  which  range 

tration.  Company  whose  president  is  from  60  cents  to  $1.65  per  hun- 

Donald  W.  Reynolds.  dred  pounds  and  provide  the 

Mrs.  Leonard  also  announced  railroad  with  an  estimated  $270,- 
her  resignation  from  the  board  500  additional  annual  revenue. 
^  of  directors  of  Register  Publish-  Last  year,  Penn  Central  ha<i 

f  ing  Company  and  the  sale  of  the  proposed  to  discontinue  baggage 

ft  stock  interests  of  her  two  sons,  car  service  and  the  transports- 

Joe  M.  Leonard  Jr.  and  Earl  tion  of  newspapers  and  news- 

>  Leonard.  paper  supplements  in  its  regular 

Joe  M.  Leonard  Sr.  was  ac-  passenger  train  service.  After 

^  tive  in  the  Register-Messenger  the  PSC  ordered  an  investigatioi 

for  60  years  prior  to  his  death  of  those  proposals,  the  railroad 

in  1965.  The  paper  has  an  even-  withdrew  the  one  relating  t« 

ing  circulation  of  7,000.  newspapers. 


*  Manager  for  weeklies 

Kent  to  B&B  ,  W.  Jones  of  Toronto 

has  been  appointed  general  man- 
Lorillard  Corporation  has  an-  agfer  of  the  Canadian  Weekly 
nounced  that  Benton  &  Bowles  Newspapers  Association.  He 
will  become  the  advertising  succeeds  Douglas  W.  McIntyre 
agency  for  Kent  cigarettes  and  of  Toronto.  Jones  retires  next 
Century  100s  cigarettes.  The  month  after  32  years  with  Bell 
initial  Kent  campaign  under  this  Canada  public  relations  depart- 
appointment  was  developed  ment.  He  joined  the  company  in 
within  the  Lorillard  organiza-  1937  after  six  years  on  the  edi¬ 
tion.  torial  staff  of  Montreal  Gazette, 
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CREED  C.  BLACK  has  resigned 
as  executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  to  be  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  for  legislation.  A  native 
of  Harlan,  Ky.,  Black  was  a  news¬ 
paper  editor  in  Savannah  and 
Wilmington,  Del.  before  joining 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  in  1964. 
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2  for  Nixon  quiz  No.  1 

1  not 

IS  for  '  By  Luther  A.  Huston 

'■spa-  Washington  have  been  magicians  to  get  at 

The  hit  show  in  Washington  their  notebooks, 
this  week  was  President  Nixon’s  President  Nixon  is  no  stranger 
first  press  conference  (January  to  news  conferences  and  he  im- 


THE  FIRST  QUESTION  at  President  Nixon's  first  news  conference 
in  the  White  House  is  asked  by  Frank  Cormier  of  the  Associated 
Press  ("Sir,  do  you  plan  to  make  your  own  State  of  the  Union 
Message  to  Congress?").  Standing  off  side  (at  right)  is  Ron 
Ziegler,  press  secretary. 

changed  is  position  on  several  he  favors  the  non-proliferation 
matters,  such  as  the  expulsion  treaty  and  wants  it  ratified.  The 
of  the  Republic  of  China  —  Security  Council,  he  said,  would 
Chiang  Kai-chek’s  government  consider  the  treaty  this  week  and 
— from  the  UN  it  would  not  he  would  then  decide  if  this  was 
be  advisable  to  admit  the  Red  an  appropriate  time  to  urge 
Chinese  to  the  UN.  ratification. 

He  described  the  Mideast  sit-  President  Nixon  speaks  flu- 


*  27).  If  there  had  been  a  box  mediately  demonstrated  that  he 
office  the  SRO  sign  would  have  knew  how  to  handle  this  one. 

''  been  out  an  hour  before  the  As  soon  as  he  faced  the  mike  he 
5  and  conference  started.  announced  that  since  this  was 

$3.35  By  unofficial  count  there  were  his  first  news  conference  since 
ship-  456  reporters  in  the  East  Room  the  Inauguration  (January  20) 
of  the  White  House  when  the  he  knew  the  reporters  would 
President  strode  up  a  roped  off  have  a  lot  of  questions  so  he 
|pany  aisle  to  a  low  platform  and  stood  would  forego  any  opening  state- 
before  a  single  microphone.  If  ment  and  get  on  with  the  ques- 

*  there  was  any  kind  of  camera  tioning. 

P“h-  not  there  it  has  not  been  in-  The  questions  came  barrelling 
s  J'S"  vented  and  the  picture  shooters  jn.  Half  a  dozen  reporters  would 
s  of  were  lined  up  like  greyhounds  be  on  their  feet  at  the  same 
«  si  awaiting  the  gun  at  a  dog  track,  time,  some  of  them  shouting 
iight  Lights  were  turned  on  in  the  “Mr.  President”  futility, 
uper-  gorgeous  crystal  chandeliers  that  The  President’s  replies  were 
hang  from  the  ceiling  but  their  prompt  and  direct  although  not 
lustre  was  dimmed  by  the  glar-  always  precise.  When  Clark 
(ow*  spotlights  of  the  television  Mollenhoff  of  the  Cowles  News- 
cameras.  Nonetheless  it  was  a  papers  raised  the  freedom  of 
|n«e.  fitting  and  attractive  setting  for  information  issue  by  asking  if 
‘  the  new  President’s  first  meeting  Nixon  intended  to  reopen  the 
rgagc  ag  President  with  the  Washing-  controversial  TFX  and  other  De- 
•o  ^  top  press  corps.  fense  Department  awards  and 

.  .  .  make  the  record  public,  the 

;  IdenUncalion  omitted  President  either  misunderstood 

atioi  Ron  Ziegler,  the  Presidential  or  ducked  the  last  part  of  the 
lroa(  press  secretary,  began  the  show  question.  He  said  these  contro- 
_  by  announcing  the  ground  rules,  versial  decisions  would  be  re- 
which  were  simple  Corre-  exainined  but  said  nothing  about 
spondents  were  told  that  they  leaking  public  the  records, 
should  rise  when  they  wi^ed  to  ^  headlines 

ask  a  question  but  need  not 

rontc  identify  themselves  or  their  pub-  The  President  made  headlines, 
man-  lication.  When  recognized  by  the  however,  by  his  replies  to  other 
eekly  President  they  could  ask  any  questions.  He  announced  that 
He  question  they  w-anted  to.  the  United  States  policy  would 

ntyre  The  two  big  problems  for  the  be  to  continue  to  oppose  the  ad- 
next  press  were  getting  recognized  mission  of  Communist  China  to 
Bell  and  finding  knee  room  for  their  the  United  Nations.  He  said  the 
par^  notebooks  and  elbow  room  to  Administration  was  looking  for- 
ny  in  write.  Standees  who  ringed  the  ward  to  the  Warsaw  talks  with 
’  edi-  r^r  had  no  chance  to  ask  ques-  the  Red  China  delegation  next 
zette.  tions  and  would  have  had  to  month  but  until  the  Mao  regime 
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Chinese  to  the  UN.  ratification. 

He  described  the  Mideast  sit-  President  Nixon  speaks  flu- 
uation  as  a  “powder  keg  that  ently  and  without  hesitation, 
needs  to  be  defused”  and  said 

the  next  “explosion”  in  that  area  For  28  minutes 

could  lead  to  a  confrontation  of  » 

the  nuclear  powers.  That  was  , .^ews  conference  No  1  for 
why  the  Mideast  situation  would  new  President  ran  for  just 
be  the  prime  topic  for  discussion  f®. 

at  Saturday’s  meeting  of  the  "  and  less  than  a  page 

National  Security  Council.  the  newspapers^and 

Asked  what  wL  the  biggest  ^  ^hank  you, 

problem  he  faced  during  his  first  „  i 

week  in  the  White  House,  Nixon  ®™th,  UPI’s  longtime  White 
said  it  would  not  be  appropriate  °  ^  man. 
to  rank  one  problem  above  an-  The  conference  was  the  first 


to  rank  one  problem  above  an-  The  conference  was  the  first 
other  but  that  foreign  policy  and  that  this  reporter  had  covered 
urban  affairs  were  the  chief  since  the  days  of  the  laconic 
problems  considered  at  meetings  Calvin  Coolidge.  He  has  been  a 
of  the  National  Security  Council  Washington  correspondent  since 
and  the  Urban  Affairs  Council.  mid-1930’s  but  not  assigned 

to  the  White  House.  As  he  sat 
Not  safe  for  walking  packed  like  a  sardine  between 

A  other  reporters,  one  a 

qu^ition  ofCTimeinWashingSi, 

what  waa  Nixoa  goiaf  to  ‘’e” 
do  about  it.  The  President  some-  ^  ‘  . 

what  ruefully  said  that  he  had  Coolidge  held  his  in  the  Oval 
raised  with  the  Secret  Service  Room,  his  office.  Perhaps  a 
the  question  of  taking  a  walk  “Ozot  reporters  who  covered  the 
around  the  White  House  area  at  White  House  regularly  would 
night  but  was  told  it  wasn’t  attend,  grouped  around  his  desk, 
safe.  But  he  said  he  was  going  with  plenty  of  room  and  plenty 
to  make  it  safe  and  had  in-  time  to  ask  questions  and 
structed  Attorney  General  John  make  notes.  Sometimes  Presi- 
N.  Mitchell  to  present  a  program  dent  Coolidge  answered  the  ques- 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  tions;  sometimes  he  didn’t.  But 
crime  in  the  District  of  Colum-  when  he  did  answer  it  was  al- 
bia.  ways  with  the  careful  and 

■The  President  said  he  thought  frugal  u^  of  words  that  was  an 
the  Paris  talks  were  off  to  a  outstanding  characteristic, 
good  start  and  that  what  hap-  But  times  have  changed  and 
pened  now  would  depend  upon  Nixon,  fielding  machine-gun 
what  “the  other  side  does.”  He  questions  and  rattling  off 
said  he  favored  the  idea  of  a  answers  with  M-16  velocity 
reduction  in  arms,  but  warned  while  dozens  clamored  to  be 
that  arms  cuts  would  not  neces-  heard,  was  no  more  like  Coolidge 
sarily  bring  peace,  and  said  than  Bing  Crosby  is  like  Caruso. 
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For  The  Record 

By  Jeary  t  alker  Jr. 

Local  advertising  rates  show  sharp  rise  in  New  York  State. 
Early  returns  in  a  sur\’ey  by  the  New  York  State  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers’  Bureau  indicate  that  the  latest  increases  in  local  and  ad 
rates  are  climbing  at  an  average  that  ranges  from  8%  for  dailies 
with  circulations  of  10,000  to  19,999  to  10%  for  papers  with  over 
50,000  circulation.  For  the  middle  group  papers  (20,000-29,999) 
the  average  jump  is  9Cc.  The  information  from  the  surN’ey  w’ill  be 
use<l,  says  AMB,  to  advise  one  of  its  members  who  was  “faced  with 
the  problem  of  what  is  a  reasonable  increase.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Newspai)er  group  sets  up  dixnsion  to  perform  ad  agency  services. 
United  Newspapers  Ltd.,  publishers  in  Great  Britain,  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  department — called  Advertising  Projects.  This  divi¬ 
sion  prepares  ads,  charges  a  fee  for  creative  services,  and  collects 
a  commission  on  ads  it  places.  Advertisers  that  are  presently  being 
ser\’ed  include  industrial  firms,  two  stores  and  local  government 
departments.  The  division  will  work  only  for  advertisers  who  have 
no  agency.  Nevertheless  a  close  tab  is  being  kept  on  the  operation 
by  the  Institute  of  Practitioners  in  Advertising. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

FTC  imposes  limitations  on  the  use  of  the  heading  “Sale”  for 
multi-product  advertisements,  including  catalogs.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  adopted  the  position  that  ads  offering  both 
reduced  and  regular  price  goods  may  not  utilize  the  word  “Sale” 
or  any  other  word  or  words  of  similar  import  or  meaning  unless 
(1)  items  not  reduced  are  clearly  set  off  and  identified,  and  (2) 
the  “Sale”  or  reduction  is  conspicuously  qualified  by  a  statement 
in  immediate  conjunction  thereto  w’hich  indicates  that  all  items  of¬ 
fered  are  not  reduced. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Keying  your  message  to  your  audience.  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Institute  of  Motivational  Research,  told  a  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  Association  of  National  Advertisers  that  “many 
of  the  proprietary  drugs  have  hypochondriacs  as  their  main  mar¬ 
ket.”  Studies  by  his  firm  have  shown,  he  said,  that  the  “closer  an 
advertiser  in  this  area  can  come  to  the  advice-giving  role  of  the 
physician,  the  better  off  he  is.”  “The  hypochondriac  wants  to  be 
talked  to  at  great  length ;  he  loves  to  read  ads  and  inserts.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Youths  skip  the  ads  in  newspai>ers,  says  Jo.seph  L.  Hudson  Jr., 
president  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit  department  store  chain.  “To¬ 
day  the  teenager  and  even  many  young  adults  are  apt  to  pick  and 
choose  their  way  through  the  newspapers,  reading  only  what 
appeals  to  them — front  page  news,  sports,  comics,  teen  forum,”  he 
told  the  Adcraft  Club. 

“It’s  not  until  they  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  family, 
business  community  and  social  relationships  that  they 
commence  to  seek  out  the  retailer’s  offering,  using  the 
daily  paper  as  a  buying  guide,”  he  said. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Results  of  ‘Delta  Queen’  press  junket  disclosed  by  pr  firm.  Last 
September,  55  newspaper  and  magazine  writers  crui.sed  down  the 
Ohio  River  from  Cincinatti  to  Louisville  on  the  la.st  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  riverboats — The  Delta  Queen — as  guests  of  Seagram  Dis¬ 
tillers  Company.  Purpose  of  the  voyage  was  to  introduce  the 
newsmen  to  the  first  bourbon  to  bear  the  Seagram  brand  name — 
Benchmark  Premium  Bourbon.  The  contingent  included  46  busi¬ 
ness-financial  editors  and  managing  editors  of  newspapers  from  the 
top  .‘18  Iwurbon-consuming  markets,  plus  radio  and  tv  men.  After 
the  cruise,  the  party  was  given  an  hour-long  tour  of  the  Seagram 
plants  and  then  taken  to  Louisville  Airport,  w'here  arrangements 
had  been  made  to  fly  them  home.  Bostelman  Associates  Inc.,  the 
New  York  public  relations  firm  responsible  for  the  junket,  said 
the  cruise  has  resulted  to  date  in  more  than  1.30  articles  on 
Benchmark,  for  a  total  of  about  200  column  feet  of  news  and 
features.  The  bulk  of  the  stories  in  the  print  media  appeared  in 
78  newspapers.  Harold  J.  Sheehan,  executive  vicepresident  of  the 
firm,  said.  Only  two  of  the  newspapers  represented  on  the  trip 
failed  to  publish  .stories,  he  added. 


Newsnotes:  Chevrolet  reports  that  the  favorite  car  color  in  1969 
is  “frost  green”  except  in  the  Camaro  line  w’here  a  bright  blue 
is  most  popular.  In  1968,  gold  was  the  big  favorite.  White  had 
been  the  top  choice  for  nine  straight  years  up  to  that  time.  .  .  . 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune’s  classified  linage  total  (17,196,519) 
in  1968  was  highest  in  its  history.  .  .  .  Look’s  high-income  ZIP 
code  editions  produced  $3.8  million  in  ad  revenue  its  first  full  year. 
Home  products  and  appliances  were  the  number  one  advertisers, 
follow’ed  by  travel,  beer,  wine  and  liquor.  .  .  .  N.  W.  Ayer  plans 
a  major  promotional  effort  in  metro  market  newspapers  as  the 
initial  step  in  a  marketing  program  for  Fanny  Farmer  Candy 
Shops.  .  .  .  An  ad  campaign  in  all  State  of  Washington  dailies  and 
54  weeklies  is  underway  by  Washington  Insurance  Council,  han¬ 
dled  by  Kraft,  Smith  &  Lowe  agency  in  Seattle.  ...  A  12-page 
J.  C.  Penney  color  page  section  is  running  in  the  February  ’Teen 
magazine  in  support  of  an  editorial  feature  on  sewing.  .  .  .  R.  J. 
Reynolds  is  inve.sting  $600,000  in  IVoMwin’s  Day,  highlighting  a  dif¬ 
ferent  brand  every  month  in  the  pull-out  cookbook  section.  This  u 
the  first  brand  advertising  in  the  12-year  old  section.  .  . .  North  Ad¬ 
vertising  has  placed  a  campaign  by  44  Buick  dealers  which  will 
include  page  ads  in  three  Chicago  newspapers,  running  each  week 
through  July  15.  First  ads  are  directed  at  the  young  adult.  The 
theme  is,  “When  you  were  a  kid  you  dreamed  of  the  day  you  could 
own  a  Buick.”  It  shows  a  youngster  gazing  longingly  at  a  1938 
sedan. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Federal  Trade  Commission  is  examining  charges  by  suppliers  and 
manufacturers  that  jouthern  California  supermarket  chains  are 
coercing  large  sums  of  cooperative  broadcast  advertising  payments 
by  threatening  to  “take  their  products  off  the  shelves”  if  such 
payments  are  not  forthcoming.  The  charge  is  that  the  deals  involve 
paymients  well  beyond  what  is  needed  to  pay  for  radio-tv  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  “overage”  in  some  cases,  it  is  alleged,  is  being  pocketed 
or  spent  in  additional  newspaper  advertising. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Memos:  Richard  F.  Casey,  senior  vicepresident  and  director  of 
administration  management,  Benton  &  Bowles,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Advertising  Research  Foundation.  John  I.  Taylor, 
publisher  of  the  Boston  Globe,  was  elected  vicechairman.  .  .  . 
Charles  R.  Standen  elevates  to  chairman  of  Tatham-Laird  &  Kud- 
ner  and  Paul  J.  Schlesinger  moves  up  to  president,  upon  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Kenneth  Laird. 

Ad  bureau  lining  up 
staff  for  retail  push 


There  w'ere  indications  this 
week  that  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  w'ill  engage  in  a 
more  aggressive  retail  sales  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  near  future. 

The  first  step  was  taken  in  the 
promotion  of  Herman  Radolf, 
retail  marketing  manager  since 
1966,  to  public  relations  director 
of  the  new’spaper  sales  organi¬ 
zation. 

Radolf  replaces  Dudley  Car- 
roll,  who  resigned.  He  is  the 
fourth  person  in  the  last  five 
years  to  head  the  Bureau’s  in¬ 
formation  office. 

Since  joining  the  Bureau  in 
April  1962,  Radolf  has  been 
eastern  sales  manager  of  the 
chain  and  department  store  sales 
division.  He  wrote  for  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  on  retail  subjects 
before  entering  the  marketing 
field. 

The  other  appointment  w’hich 
is  not  expected  to  be  disclosed 
until  March  is  the  hiring  of  a 
well-known  retail  executive  to 
head  up  the  chain  and  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales  division.  The 


job  has  remained  unfilled  since 
Lou  Tannenbaum  retired  last 
Fall. 

The  name  of  the  person  is  be¬ 
ing  held  a  closely  guarded  se¬ 
cret,  known  only  by  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  president  of  the  Bureau, 
and  a  select  group  of  newspaper 
advertising  executives  who  were 
consulted  on  his  selection. 

The  “mystery  man”  was  de¬ 
scribed  to  this  reporter  by 
Kauffman  as  “one  of  newspa¬ 
pers’  best  customers”.  He  said 
he  was  in  New  York  on  Wednes¬ 
day  where  he  had  his  picture 
taken  and  his  biographical  data 
recorded  for  news  release  pur¬ 
poses. 

Kauffman  said  it  was  agreed 
to  w’ithold  his  announcement  as 
long  as  possible  so  he  could  com¬ 
plete  unfinished  business  for  his 
present  employer.  It  was  feared 
that  if  employees  of  the  firm 
knew  that  he  was  leaving,  the 
projects  might  not  be  cleared  up. 

Kauffman  .said  the  appointee 
will  join  the  Bureau  .staff 
around  the  middle  of  March. 
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In  the  office  of  the  University  Information  Service  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas  are:  From  left — Helen  Tackett,  Mike  Quinn,  director; 
Amy  Jo  Long,  Martha  Boyd,  George  Covington,  Panchita  Jones, 
and  Eunice  Tyson. 


Ready-made  publicity  service  for  LBJ 

Information  is  big  business  at  UT 


There's  little  danger  that  foi-mer  President  Lyndon  Baines  John- 
son  will  fade  away  from  the  news  headlines  when  he  “joins  the  fac¬ 
ulty"  at  the  University  of  Texas.  The  story  of  a  well-oiled  news 
machine,  the  University  Information  Service,  at  UT  is  told  here. 

By  BelUc  Vi'atford 

Austin,  Texas 

With  five  names  to  its  past,  five  different  directors  during  its 
life  span,  and  seven  previous  homes,  the  University  Information 
Service  has  been  and  still  is  an  active,  yet  unknown,  media  center 
on  The  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  campus. 

The  press  service  has  been  in  existence  since  1917,  when  R.  E. 
Vinson,  president  of  the  University,  realized  there  was  a  need  of 
reporting  the  activities  of  students  and  professors  and  of  ac¬ 
quainting  the  citizens  of  the  State  with  the  University’s  achieve¬ 
ments,  aims,  and  problems.  On  October  23  of  that  year,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Public  Lectures  was  changed  by  the  University  Board  of 
Regents  to  the  Division  of  Public  Lectures  and  Publicity, 

Changes  in  name 

Three  years  after  the  bureau’s  birth,  the  Board  of  Regents 
changed  the  agency’s  name  to  the  Office  of  Publicity,  William 
Deming  Hornaday,  first  director  of  the  service,  and  his  small  staff 
worked  in  an  unpainted  shack  until  1923.  At  this  time,  the  press 
service  moved  to  another  shack,  and  then  to  an  old  dormitory  for 
men  in  1927.  Six  years  later,  the  bureau  moved  again.  While  here, 
the  Office  of  Publicity  became  the  Press  Bureau  of  the  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Office,  and  in  1943-44,  the  University  News  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Service.  After  two  more  moves,  the  center  made  its  final 
change  to  its  present  site  and  to  its  present  title.  University  In¬ 
formation  Service, 

Operating  as  a  service  organization,  the  organization  seeks  to 
interpret  the  activities  of  the  institution  to  the  public  through 
press  relations.  This  is  done  in  three  ways.  Members  of  the  staff  go 
to  the  departments  for  news ;  persons  come  to  the  Information  Ser¬ 
vice  with  material;  and  requests  for  information  come  from  per¬ 
sons,  media,  and  businesses  outside  the  campus,  i  he  bureau  is  a 
“System”  office  working  with  other  information  services  in  the  UT 
system,  which  consists  of  10  campuses  located  in  seven  Texas  cities. 

Today,  there  are  five  full-time  staff  writers  and  editors,  all  but 
one  being  UT  g^raduates.  Each  is  responsible  for  contacting  certain 
departments,  gathering  news,  writing  it  up,  and  sending  it  to 
media  such  as  radio,  TV,  wire  services,  hometown  papers,  more 
than  100  Texas  dailies  and  600  Texas  weeklies,  and  to  out-of-state 
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publications.  Approximately  2,200  new’s  releases  per  year  are  han¬ 
dled  by  members  of  the  n^'ws  service  as  they  come  or  are  g^athered 
from  115  campus  sources. 

“At  one  time  we  thought  we  were  mailing  out  too  many  news 
releases,”  Mike  Quinn,  director,  says.  “Just  before  we  moved  to 
our  present  location  in  1967,  we  sent  out  2,000  cards  to  various 
newspapers  and  publications  we  worked  with  to  see  if  their  ad¬ 
dresses  were  the  same  and  if  they  wanted  us  to  continue  our  present 
service  to  them.” 

Response  was  good.  “Sixty  percent  answered  back  and  90  per¬ 
cent  wanted  to  continue  receiving  our  releases,  and  a  gp'eat  many 
asked  for  more  services.” 

Quinn,  a  Texas  ex  and  a  former  working  newspaperman,  found 
(Contitmed  on  page  22) 


STAFF  WRITER  Royc*  Dixon  It  Interviewing  Dr.  Joe  Neal,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Office  at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 
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A  question  for  editors: 
What  are  you  doing  to  PR? 


By  Bernard  E.  Ury 

President,  Bernard  E.  Ury  Associates,  Inc.,  Chicago 


Although  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  things  done  (or 
not  done)  by  public  relations 
people  to  antagonize  editors, 
very  little  is  ever  said  about 
what  editors  do  to  irritate  PR 
people. 

Can  it  be  that  all  of  the  errors 
are  perpetrated  by  one  party 
and  not  the  other?  It’s  not  likely. 
Perhaps  the  relative  lack  of 
criticism  of  editorial  practices 
stems  from  the  PR  person’s  feel¬ 
ing  that  there’s  little  he  can  do 
to  change  the  situation.  He  has 
to  abide  by  the  editor’s  way  of 
doing  things,  and  that’s  that. 

This  defeatist  attitude  can 
work  against  the  best  interest  of 
the  press  and  PR  alike.  Both 
parties  are  engaged  in  getting 
information  to  the  public.  Edi¬ 
tors  have  freely  acknowledged 
that  PR  people  are  helpful ; 
some  editors  even  say  that  with¬ 
out  PR  people,  their  job  would 
be  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Time  for  self-analysis 

So  perhaps  it’s  time  that  edi¬ 
tors  generally  looked  at  their 
own  ways  of  dealing  with  PR 
people,  with  an  eye  toward  im¬ 
proving  relations  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  Such  a  self-analysis  might 
begin  by  considering  a  list  of 
complaints  that  PR  men  make 
to  one  another  but  seldom  voice 
to  editors: 

(In  the  following  list,  read 
“some  editors”  for  “the  editor.” 
Also  read  “reporter”  for  “edi¬ 
tor^’  wherever  appropriate.) 

1.  “The  editor  (or  reporter) 
puts  me  to  a  lot  of  trouble  get¬ 
ting  special  information,  ar¬ 
ranging  an  interview  at  his  be¬ 
hest,  obtaining  special  photos, 
and  so  on,  and  then  he  doesn’t 
use  the  material.  Or  he  uses  it 
without  due  credit.  And  then  he 
doesn’t  even  explain  why  he 
acted  the  way  he  did.” 

Editors  often  answer  that 
they  often  have  to  scrap  good 
stories  in  which  they’ve  invested 
hundreds  of  hours  and  thousands 
of  dollars  of  their  own,  all  be¬ 
cause  something  else  came 
along.  That’s  understandable. 

But  there  are  many  cases 
where  editors  fail  to  act  with 
no  good  reason.  They  just  let  a 
story  die.  Later,  they  make  the 
same  request  for  help  on  an¬ 
other  subject.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  PR  man  may  be  reluc¬ 
tant  to  be  as  cooperative? 


2.  “The  editor  violates  a  con¬ 
fidence  or  breaks  a  release  date, 
embarrassing  me  and  the  com¬ 
pany  I  represent.”  Businessmen 
have  been  known  to  shrink  from 
the  press  because  of  just  such 
experiences,  and  the  PR  man’s 
job  is  made  more  difficult  there¬ 
by. 

Tlonest  misunderstanding' 

Sometimes  the  editor  pleads  an 
honest  misunderstanding.  Other 
times,  just  plain  trickery  is  in¬ 
volved  in  presenting  material 
told  in  confidence  or  in  breaking 
a  story  ahead  of  time.  Mutual 
trust  is  hard  to  cultivate  where 
such  actions  have  occured. 

3.  “The  editor  misquotes  my 
man  or  quotes  him  out  of  con¬ 
text,  either  out  of  ignorance  or 
because  he  wants  to  make  him 
look  silly.” 

Where  this  happens,  the  editor 
may  insist  that  the  quote  was 
accurate,  even  though  written 
material  prepared  by  the  PR 
man  for  the  reporter’s  guidance 
says  otherwise.  Or  the  editor 
may  plead  that  the  reporter  was 
under  pressure  or  that  the  whole 
thing  “is  a  matter  of  interpreta¬ 
tion.” 

However,  I’ve  been  privy  to 
cases  where  the  press  was  “out 
to  get”  a  man  and  deliberately 
selected  only  those  quotes  which 
supported  the  press  view. 

Fabricated  statements 

I’ve  also  been  involved  in  a 
case  where  the  reporter  later 
was  discovered  to  be  under 
psychiatric  care  and  had  fabri¬ 
cated  most  of  the  statements  at¬ 
tributed  to  an  interview.  There 
was  no  way  of  undoing  the  dam¬ 
age  caus^  by  the  printed 
article. 

4.  “The  editor  gets  the  facts 
wrong,  or  he  doesn’t  get  all  the 
facts.” 

Many  PR  people  take  great 
pains  to  document  their  state¬ 
ments  with  facts,  and  yet  re¬ 
porters  often  ignore  what’s  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  in  writing. 

Still  other  reporters,  perhaps 
trying  to  sensationalize  a  story, 
portray  only  certain  facts  given 
to  them  and  ignore  others.  This 
is  particularly  apt  to  happen 
where  conflict  and  controversy 
are  present,  as  in  labor  disputes, 
civil  rights  issues,  and  the  like. 
Shades  of  gray  are  often  ignored 


in  favor  of  a  clear  but  inaccu¬ 
rate  black-and-white  story. 

5.  “The  editor  accepts  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature,  then  doesn’t  use 
it ;  when  he  finally  turns  it  down, 
it’s  too  late  for  anyone  else  to 
use  it.” 

The  editors  who  do  this  are 
often  the  same  editors  who  com¬ 
plain  that  PR  people  pester  them 
too  much  with  calls  asking, 
“When  are  you  going  to  use  the 
story?”  Yet  such  calls  are  the 
only  defense  against  an  editor 
who  keeps  a  good  story  out  of 
print,  deliberately  or  otherwise. 

6.  “The  editor  sounds  irritated 
w’hen  I  call  about  material  sent 
to  him,  then  later  admits  that  he 
never  received  it.” 

Checkup  on  material 

It’s  a  J-school  axiom  that  you 
never  bother  the  editor  about  a 
story  that  you  sent  him;  relax, 
the  mails  or  the  messenger  will 
see  that  he  gets  it.  Maybe  so 
most  of  the  time,  but  there  have 
been  too  many  occasions  when 
material  was  lost  in  the  mail, 
routed  to  the  w’rong  editor,  and 
just  was  misplaced.  When  it 
finally  does  turn  up,  the  editor 
often  agrees  it’s  a  good  piece 
and  he  uses  it. 

In  short,  while  some  follow-up 
calls  are  nuisances,  many  are 
legitimate  expressions  of  a  PR 
man’s  concern  for  a  good  story 
that  otherwise  might  not  receive 
editorial  consideration. 

7.  “The  editor  never  acknowl¬ 
edges  receipt  of  special  material, 
so  I  have  to  call  him  or  write 
him  to  find  out  his  reaction.” 

It’s'understandable  that  news¬ 
paper  editors  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  secretaries  to 
acknowledge  stories  sent  to 
them,  but  most  magazine  editors 
have  no  similar  excuse. 

Some  magazines  handle  the 
problem  neatly  by  sending  out  a 
form  note  acknowledging  that 
material  has  been  received.  Some 
magazine  editors  write  a  per¬ 
sonal  acknowledgement.  But  too 
many  magazines  keep  the  PR 
man  guessing. 

8.  “The  editor  bucks  PR  ma¬ 
terial  to  someone  else,  then  can’t 
tell  me  what  happened  to  it.” 

Admittedly,  some  PR  mate¬ 
rial  is  sent  to  the  wrong  editor 
at  a  publication,  either  out  of 
ignorance  or  sometimes  because 
the  subject  is  thought  to  appeal 
to  one  editor  but  actually  is 
more  suitable  to  another  on  the 
same  magazine.  The  editor  who 


originally  received  the  material, 
however,  often  can’t  explain  ' 
what  happened  to  it,  so  that  the 
PR  man  has  some  detective 
work  to  do. 

Personnel  turnover 

Closely  related  to  this  problem 
is  another  created  by  ^itorial 
turnover.  An  editor  leaves  and 
the  material  he’s  working  on  is 
distributed  to  others.  When  the 
PR  man  tries  to  track  down  his 
submission,  no  one  seems  to 
know  what’s  happened  to  it 
There  ought  to  be  a  better  way 
of  finding  out. 

9.  “The  editor  cuts  out  the 
credits,  which  is  really  hard  to 
take  when  we  created  the  mate¬ 
rial  especially  for  him.”  There’s 
really  no  defense  for  this  prac¬ 
tice;  if  PR  material  is  good 
enough  to  use,  it’s  good  enough 
to  credit. 

Most  PR  people  realize  that  a 
good  story  can’t  be  commercial¬ 
ized  with  repeated  credits  for  a 
company.  But  a  single  appro¬ 
priate  credit  is  not  too  much  to 
ask,  all  the  more  so  when  attri¬ 
bution  of  material  via  a  credit  is 
legitimate  journalistic  practice. 

10.  “The  editor  delays  in  send¬ 
ing  back  valuable  transparen¬ 
cies;  some  times  he  even  loses 
them.”  Color  transparencies 
often  are  one-of-a-kind  shots 
representing  hundreds  of  dollars. 
PR  people  seldom  distribute 
transparencies  indiscriminately, 
but  only  to  selected  publications 
who  are  known  to  use  them  and 
who  express  an  interest  in  them. 
Where  the  editor  fails  to  use 
them  after  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  or  loses  them  altogether, 
can  you  blame  the  PR  man  for 
getting  angry? 

Valuable  material  lost 

In  our  experience,  we  once 
battled  for  a  year  with  a  middle- 
sized  daily  newspaper  for  the 
return  of  two  transparencies 
which  the  editor  requested.  He 
finally  admitted  they  were  lost 
In  another  case,  a  trade  editor 
held  on  to  transparencies  for  s 
year,  then  wanted  another  year 
to  find  a  suitable  spot  for  them 
He  was  miffed  when  we  asked 
for  their  return. 

11.  “The  editor  plays  favor 
ites;  I  seldom  can  get  him  to 
accept  anything,  but  my  col¬ 
league  down  the  street  has  him 
eating  out  of  his  hand.” 

Some  times  this  charge  can 
be  answered  by  the  newsworthi¬ 
ness  of  the  companies  in  ques¬ 
tion.  But  sometimes  the  charge 
is  justified;  friendships,  past 
favors,  etc.,  can  influence  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  judgment  just  as  it  can 
that  of  any  other  human  being- 

12.  “The  editor  lies.  He  says 
one  thing  and  does  another.”  i 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Donald  Freeman 
and  'Point  of  View' 
Copley 
News  Service 


iDonald  Freeman’s  “Point  of  View”  is  one  of  the  most  widely  quoted 
television  and  entertainment  columns  in  the  nation.  Although  still 
irelatively  young,  Freeman  was  a  seasoned  newspaperman  before 
he  began  writing  "Point  of  View”  15  years  ago.  Specializing  in  vari¬ 
ety,  Freeman  visits  the  entertainment  capitals  of  the  world  to  gather 
material  for  his  columns.  His  interviews  range  from  serious  to  amus¬ 
ing,  combining  the  confidences  he  has  earned  through  accurate  re¬ 
porting  with  the  wit  and  humor  that  come  with  experience.  He  is  one 
of  the  two  television  columnists  on  the  board  of  judges  for  the  Pea¬ 
body  Awards  for  Television  Excellence. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  avail¬ 
able  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  Write: 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News 
Service,  Post  Office  Box  190,  San 
Diego,  California  921 12. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 
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SUBSTANTIATING  FIGURES 


bifenutkMial  Typographical  UNION  SUBSIDIES  to  COLORADO  SPRINGS  FREE  PRESS 


From  Tho  Typographic*!  Journal 
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January  |  Fabruory  | 

AAarch  | 

April  1 

AAoy  1 

Juno  ! 

July  1 

AuguM  1  Saptambar  | 
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TOTAL 

"  1947 

1 

1 

7,642.53 

11,193.56' 

24,560.69; 

19,772.30' 

mxnj!n\ 

■mnnf 

inzen- 

1948 

1 

16,816.951 

8,601.551 

9,130.23' 

9.366.42 

15,568.78 

7,696.691 

16,999.54 

12,119.811 

10,840.74 

8,343.971 
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■tm 
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iiHKninrii 

msssM 

mmuji 

17,457.301 

11,869.91' 

12,908.64 

17,967.93' 

10,481.34 

8,710.09' 

uamiL 

mrm 

U 

igx-triki-ji 

17,155.01 

16,733.81 

20,987.36 

20,682.49 

19,889.94 

29,684.77 

22,071.44' 

27,922.01 

24,531.411 

245,719.83 

1951 

1 

19,531.39 

15,179.97, 

21,155.66 

22,726.16 

18,090.911 

12,936  67 

17,637.43 

4,707.02|  Subiidiat  concaolad  by  Unilypo  Corperolien  | 

131,963.21 

1952 

1 

Subiidiat  concoolad  by  Unitypo  Corporation 

1953 

1 

Subtidiet  concaolad  by  Unitypo  Corporation 

1954 

1 

Subtiditt  concaolad  by  Unitypo  Corporation 

1955 

1 

Subsidiat  concealad  by  Unitypo  Corporation 

( 

30,023.60 

3,923.72 

10,706.02 

44,633.34 

1956 

1 

1 

19,885.801 

1 

107,276.95 

1 

10,318.651 

29,748.03 

1 

10,382.511 

11.518.40 

20,513.36 

1 

209,643.70 

1957 

1 

13,105.291 

17,337.16 

20,709.37 

26,204.94 

31,393.06 

25,536.62; 

1 

31,072.33 

25,72694 

46.425.21 

21,336.86 

19,993.311 

279,043.29 

1958 

1 

12,048.05 

17,646.08' 

19,839.92 

15,638.63 

5,412.27 

4,130.77 

7,710.57 

5,561.77 

7,091.86 

1,226.76 

5.803.89 

102,110.57 

1959 
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1 

1 

23,556.55: 

1 

20,944.75 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

44,501.30 

1960 

5,000.00' 

15,000.00' 

1 

20,000.00 
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I 

1 5,000.00 

1 

1 
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1 

70,000.00 

1961 
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1 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

I 

15,000.00' 

10,000.00 

12.000.00 

1 

12,000  00 

25,000.00 

11.000.00 

13,000.001 

128,000.00 

1962 

1 

12,000.00 

13,000.001 

21,000.00 

17,000.00 

20,000.00 

30,000.00 

20,000.00 

17,500.00 

1 

34,000.00 

. 

35,000.00 

219,500.00 

1963 

1 

33,535.00 

19,000.00' 

25,000.00 

23  000.00 

23,000.00 

27,000.00 

47,000.00 

15.000.0C 

68.000.00 

49,000.001 

23,000.00 

379,533.00 

1964 

1 

20,000.00 

30,000.001 

1 

54,000.00 

28,000.00 

1 

46.500.00 

22,000  00 

16,000.00 

25,000.00' 

15,000.00 

1 

256,500.00 

1965 

1 

20,000.00 

50,000.00 

1 

30,000.00 

30,000.00 

55.000  00 

28.000.00 

26,000.00' 

1 

426,919.86 

1966 

1 

35,000.001 

35,000.001 

35,000.00! 

75,000.00 

60,000.00 

90,000.00 

40.000.00 

40,000.001 

35.000.00 

45,000.00: 

50,000.00' 

140,000.00! 

680,000.00 

1967 

! 

40,000.00! 

65,000.001 

45,000.001 

45,000.00! 

45,000.001 

45.000.00 

43,000.001 

78,357.771 

40,000.001 

40,000.00! 

40,000.00 

40,000.001 

568,357.77 

1968 

J_ 

40,000.001 

40,000.00' 

40,000.00 

60,000.00 

50,000.00 

55,000.00' 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00! 

In  addition  to  the  above  published  subsidies  an 
amount  of  $52,000  was  punished  as  the  cost  of 
purchasing  and  remodeling  the  original  Free  Press 
building  by  Unitypo  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Typographical  Union.  And  on  a  number  of 
occasions  the  figure  $600,000  was  published  as  an 
estimate  of  the  concealed  subsidies  for  the  perirxl 


August  1951  through  September  1955.  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  May  3.  1957,  the  Free  Press  verified  the 
accuracy  of  this  $600,000  figure.  No  estimate  has 
been  made  of  other  conceal^  subsidies  from  the 
union  such  as  the  cost  of  the  weekly  tabloid  which 
was  published  at  the  I.T.U.  training  center  and  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  Sunday  Free  Press.  This  cost  is  prob¬ 


ably  charged  to  "training"  in  the  union's  books 
rather  than  to  the  Free  Press.  Total  known  subsidies 
including  the  $52,000  Unitypo  figure  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  the  $600,000  estimate  for  August  1951  through 
September  1955,  and  yearly  totals  from  the  above 
table  come  to  $5,347,407.35 


19  Year 

Circulation  Comparison 
Gazette  Telegraph  and  Free  Press 

(NOTE:  The  Tint  audit  of  the  Fret  Presi  wot  in  19S0) 
3rd  Quarter  Circulation 


Gazette 

Free 

lead 

Telegraph 

Press 

GT  over  FP 

1950 

16.715 

9,080 

7,635 

1951 

20,220 

7,982 

12,238 

1952 

20,654 

9,053 

1 1,601 

1953 

21,861 

8,845 

13,016 

1954 

24,187 

9,547 

14,640 

1955 

25,530 

12,642 

12,888 

1956 

25,891 

12,398 

1 3.493 

1957 

25,171 

14,743 

10,428 

1958 

27,545 

12,534 

15,01 1 

1959 

28,888 

1 1 ,098 

17,790 

I960 

29,406 

1 1,040 

18,366 

1961 

30,261 

10,654 

19,607 

1962 

31,053 

12,128 

18,925 

1963 

30,634 

14,699 

15,935 

1964 

33,611 

16,464 

17,147 

1965 

36,106 

1 7,446 

1 8,660 

1966 

37,720 

18,931 

18,789 

1967 

39,864 

20,541 

19,323 

1968 

43,654 

2 1 ,604 

22,050 

ADVERTISING  COMPARISON 

Gazette  Telegraph 

1968  —  26,357,940  lines 

1967  —  24,353,112  lines 

GAIN  2.004.828  lines 

> 

Free  Press 

AS  MEASURED  BY  THE  GAZETTE  TELEGRAPH 

1968  —  10,847,466  lines 
’  1967  —  10,993,080  lines 

LOSS  145.614  lines 


GAzme^ 


NOTE:  The  cbove  circwlction  figures  ore  from  Audit  Bureou  of  Circulotiont' 
white  oudits, -except  for  1968  which  oft  from  publishers*  stofemenlt. 


University  information  service 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


it  hard  to  adjust  to  his  administrative  chores.  “I  found  myself  get¬ 
ting  further  and  further  away  from  everyday  writing.  Now  I’m 
strictly  advising  in  news  media  relationships.  I  spend  most  of  my 
time  on  the  telephone.” 

Yet,  Quinn  says  his  work  today  is  every  bit  as  challenging  and 
interesting  as  his  past  job.  “Something  new  happens  every  day.” 

Quinn  feels  the  secret  of  the  office’s  whole  operation  is  its  staff. 
“Everyone  keeps  up  with  their  own  beat.”  Amy  Jo  Long,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  since  1951,  is  in  the  back-up  position  and  nins  the 
office  in  the  absence  of  the  director.  During  the  Whitman-Tower 
shooting  in  August  of  1966,  Miss  Long  worked  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  handling  press  arrangements,  a  procedure  which  involved 
issuing  145  press  passes.  She  released  information  by  telephone  to 
national  and  international  correspondents,  helped  set  up  the  pi^ss 
room,  and  released  official  and  pertinent  information — doing  all 
without  any  adv'anced  preparation. 

It  can  be  said  that  the  University  Information  Ser\dce  handled 
all  problems.  “In  October,  1967,  a  photographer  from  Fortune 
magazine  was  on  campus,”  Quinn  relates.  “He  left  his  winter  suit 
in  Austin  to  be  cleaned  and  we  mailed  it  to  him  when  it  was  ready. 
When  the  photographer  got  to  New  York,  he  found  the  suit  still 
in  its  cleaning  bag  waiting  for  him — but  it  was  four  sizes  too 
small!!  He  stuck  it  in  the  mail  and  Amy  Jo  took  it  back  to  the 
cleaners  who  fixed  it,  and  then  she  sent  it  back  to  New  York.” 

Salaries  for  the  staff 

Salaries  of  the  writers  and  editors  range  from  $5,300  a  year  to 
$8,800  a  year,  depending  on  their  experience.  Besides  these  staff 
workers,  the  Information  Service  houses  a  photographer,  a  re¬ 
search  worker,  a  mail  clerk,  two  secretaries,  and  ten  student  em¬ 
ployees. 

“Three  of  the  students  are  junior  reporters  who  write  hometown 
stories  about  students  who  achieve  honors  on  campus.”  Miss  Long 
reports.  “A  research  assistant  helps  in  answering  questions  about 
the  University  for  encyclopedias  and  citizens.  Currently,  she’s 
helping  to  set  up  a  legislature  file  which  will  be  made  accessible 
for  those  needing  article  material.  Four  male  employees  type  plates 
for  the  address  machine,  run  errands,  run  off  press  releases,  and 
work  in  the  mailroom.  Two  other  student  workers  clip  articles  from 
newspapers  which  pertain  to  The  University  of  Texas  system.” 

Photographer  Charles  Collum  has  had  some  of  his  pictures 
printed  in  Newsweek  (of  the  McDonald  Observatory)  and  in  (7.  S. 
News  and  World  Report.  “While  covering  the  opening  of  the  Ob¬ 
servatory',  Charles  ripped  his  pants  crawling  around  trying  to  get 
a  good  shot  of  the  crow’s  nest  of  the  telescope,  which  is  located  at 
the  top  of  the  dome,”  Quinn  recalls. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  service  in  University  relations  is 
the  is.suance  of  publications.  Most  widely  known  is  the  “Campus 
Map  and  Guide,”  whose  contents  provide  general  descriptive  infor¬ 
mation  on  facilities  and  places  of  interest  to  tourists. 

Staff  writer  Royce  Dixon  tells  about  another  publication  of  the 
bureau.  “We  publish  10  times  a  year  the  Texas  Times,  which  cov- 
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ers  things  that  affect  the  entire  University  system.  The  paper 
stresses  teaching  and  innovations  within  the  classrxrom,  and  is  sent 
to  other  UT  campuses  and  to  faculty  and  staff  members.”  Dixon 
is  editor  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Information  Service  also  prints  a  newsletter  for  President 
Norman  Hackerman,  a  “Weekly  Calendar  of  Events,”  and  pamph¬ 
lets  for  visitors.  Hackerman  is  featured  weekly  on  a  radio  prograa 
sponsored  by  the  bureau  called  “Insight:  Campus  ’68.”  TelevioM 
film  clips  also  are  handled  by  the  organization. 

A  “Faculty  Information  Handbook”  is  published  by  the  center 
which  contains  information  of  interest  to  new  members  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty  about  the  policies  and  services  of  the  University.  The  organi¬ 
zation  also  works  w'ith  other  departments  in  preparation  of  special 
interest  pamphlets  by  providing  research  and  background  material. 

Not  included  in  their  work  is  sports  news.  The  writing  of  these 
articles  is  an  exclusive  feature  of  the  Sports  News  Office  in  the 
Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

During  the  year,  the  University  Information  Service  on  the 
Austin  campus  has  had  a  great  many  visitors  from  publications 
and  from  people  involved  in  higher  education. 

“We  had  representatives  from  Fortune  magazine  visit  us  last 
October,”  Miss  Long  recalls.  “Recently  a  man  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  was  here  doing  a  profile  on  The  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin.  Reporters  from  the  London  Sunday  Times  have  also  been 
here.” 

Most  frequently,  though,  the  bureau  receives  calls  or  visits  from 
people  who  ask  questions  concerning  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
School  of  Public  Affairs.  When  asked  if  there  would  be  any  beefing- 
up  or  revisions  of  any  kind  made  to  handle  President  Johnson  when 
he  joins  the  faculty.  Director  Quinn  said  that  no  decisions  have 
been  made  on  the  matter. 

“We  will  work  with  the  dean  of  that  school  on  the  subject,  and 
we’ll  have  some  definite  answers  when  we  know  exactly  what  role 
the  President  will  take  on  campus.” 

As  stated  by  Quinn,  the  University  Information  Service  enables 
the  media  to  have  a  quicker  access  of  information  concerning  the 
University  system.  Yet,  only  members  of  the  School  of  Communi¬ 
cation  and  those  who  work  in  direct  contact  with  the  bureau  are 
familiar  w’ith  what  it  has  to  offer.  Students  and  the  general  public 
need  to  become  aware  of  what  the  organization  does  and  they  might 
even,  at  times,  find  use  for  one  or  more  of  its  vast  services. 


Editor  and  PR  Where  such  attitudes  and 

(Continued  from  page  18)  practices  exist,  perhaps  they  can 

_  be  traced  to  the  feeling  that  PE 

Where  this  charge  comes  up,  working  press  are  work- 

it’s  often  in  connection  with  a  against  each  other  rather 

story  that’s  turned  down  when  than  with  each  other  in  a  corn- 
offered  by  one  PR  source  but  cause.  There  may  have  been 
accepted  when  offered  by  an-  ^^^es  in  the  past  where  the  re 
other.  The  editor  will  say  in  the  Porter  or  editor  felt  that  he 
first  case  that  he  doesn’t  use  that  "  “used’  by  an  unscimpulous 
type  of  material ;  when  con-  man  who  put  something  over 
fronted  by  his  acceptance  in  the  him. 

second  case,  he’ll  say.  “Change  large  the  PR  pro¬ 
of  policy.”  fession  has  come  of  age  and  hss 

reformed  its  practices  to  be  in 
In  a  common  cause  line  with  what  editors  and 

As  we  indicated  earlier,  the  want.  And  by  and  larg;, 

above  list  is  not  intended  as  a  working  press  is  open- 

blanket  condemnation  of  all  edi-  and  courteous  m 

tors,  just  as  we  suspect  that  all  its  dealings  with  PR  represe^ 
PR  people  are  guilty  of  the  faUves. 
charges  leveled  at  the  profession  Perhaps  the  current  need 
generally  by  editors.  improved  press-PR  relations  3 

I  However,  it’s  surprising  how  smoothing  off  the  roup 

.  even  on  some  of  the  most  re-  realizing  that  lioth  partifs 

spected  magazines  and  news-  much  to  learn  from  onear- 

papers  you  run  into  editors  and  much  to  contn  u ' 

reporters  who  deal  haphazardly,  toffether  toward  the  public  - 
in  a  cavalier  manner,  or  even  anderstendmg  of  whats  Ki'in? 
boorishly  with  capable  PR  world, 

people.  There  are  still  “Front  ^  * 

i  Page”  types — even  young  ones —  New  ad  direolor 
in  positions  of  power  whose  at-  ToKVf 

titude  toward  PR  is  reflected  in  Yoshio  Shimada  is  retirinc 
their  use  of  terms  such  as  February  6  as  advertising  direc 
“flack”  and  in  plain  surly  bad  tor  of  Asahi  Shimhun.  His  sue 
manners  whenever  a  PR  person  cessor  is  Toshio  Okamoto. 
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Combining  the  science 
of  news  with  the  news 
of  science. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  In  addition  to  regular  news  features 

and  Science  Service,  Inc.  join  forces  covering  science  as  it  happens  — 
to  provide  newspapers  with  the  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to 

nation’s  most  authoritatively  beyond  the  moon  —  Science  Service 

written  and  edited  service  of  science  offers  columns  on  such  topics  as 
news  and  features.  medicine,  astronomy  and  new 

Science  Service  has  a  staff  of  products,  plus  monthly  and 

12  specialists  who  are  also  top  quarterly  illustrated  series,  many 

newspapermen.  Their  alliance  in  full  color, 

with  the  editorial,  prornotional.  Additionally  some  members  of 

production  and  sales  capabilities  of  Science  Service’s  highly  accredited 
NE A  makes  available  to  newspapers  board  of  trustees  and  other  dis¬ 
well-balanced,  highly  readable  tinguished  specialists  will  regularly 
coverage  of  the  accelerating  contribute  articles  in  their  areas 

world  of  science.  of  expertise. 

TJoe  New  York  Times  agrees.  Science  is  top  news  today.  Now 

So  does  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  you  can  bring  it  to  your  readers 

They  are  two  of  the  sixty  fine  more  competently  than  ever  —  and 

newspapers  across  the  continent  ^  at  reasonable  cost, 

which  have  subscribed  to  the  For  samples  and  rates  call 

service.  collect:  William  H.  Borglund 

Coverage  of  all  sciences  is  1^  at  NEA,  Cleveland,  (216)- 

expanded.  Stories  are  621-7300  —  and  have  a  team 

reinforced  with  photographs,  of  science  news  specialists  on 

illustrations,  maps  and  charts.  your  staff  next  week. 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.C. 

Distributed  by:  NEA  Special  Services  — New  York/Cleveland 


Will  Japan’s  ads  say 
‘Made  in  the  U.S.A.’? 


Los  Angeles 

Despite  the  many  impressions 
to  the  contrary,  exports  by  Ja¬ 
pan  to  America  are  not  the  basis 
of  the  booming  economy  which 
makes  that  country  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  in  the  world,  Cy 
Schneider,  president  of  Carson/ 
Roberts,  told  members  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  here  January  23. 

In  Schneider’s  talk,  which  was 
entitled  “How  the  American 
Marketing  Man  Can  Better  Cope 
with  the  Japanese  Sensibility,” 
he  said:  “The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  we  are  selling  much, 
much  more  to  Japan  than  we 
are  buying  from  them,  and  Jap¬ 
anese  businessmen  want  desper¬ 
ately  to  equalize  that  balance. 
The  real  boom  has  yet  to  come  in 
their  home  market.” 

'Fabulous  case  history* 

Schneider  asserted  that  Japan 
presents  one  of  the  most  fabu¬ 
lous  case  histories  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  advertising  that  has 
ever  existed.  He  relates  Japan’s 
grovlh  to  the  fact  that  in  1947 
the  advertising  expenditure  in 
Japan  was  only  $4.5  million 
whereas  today  it  is  over  $1  bil¬ 
lion.  Less  than  2%  of  this  is  be¬ 
ing  spent  to  reach  overseas  mar¬ 
kets. 

From  this  he  concludes  that  it 
is  obvious  there  are  millions  of 
advertising  dollars  laying  dor¬ 
mant  in  Japan  for  export  adver¬ 
tising,  and  Japanese  companies 
are  interested  in  how  to  market 
their  products  and  approach 
customers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Beyond  that,  American 
marketers  know  little  about  sell¬ 
ing  their  pro<lucts  in  Japan, 
which  is  becoming  more  and 
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more  of  a  competitive  consumer- 
oriented  economy. 

Probably  the  greatest  handi¬ 
cap  in  realizing  the  potentials  of 
a  better  business  partnership 
with  Japan  is  the  fact  that  while 
our  partnership  is  inevitable,  it 
is  also  hampered  by  the  vast  cul¬ 
tural  differences  between  our 
people,  he  believes. 

On  this  score,  Schneider  said, 
“I  think  the  Japanese  have  done 
a  much  better  job  of  understand¬ 
ing  our  culture  and  what  makes 
us  different  than  we  have  of 
theirs.” 

A  difficult  set  of  rules 

He  feels  that  one  result  of 
these  cultural  differences  is  that 
many  American  businessmen, 
faced  with  confounding  business 
situations  in  Japan  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  no  deal  was 
possible,  or  if  it  was,  it  wasn’t 
worth  the  trouble,  and  gpven  up 
in  disgust. 

To  make  sense  out  of  some 
Japanese  business  methods, 
Schneider  says,  some  generaliza¬ 
tions  must  be  made.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  although  the  Japanese  busi¬ 
nessman  has  a  desire  to  make 
money  and  prosper,  he  still  lives 
and  w'orks  by  a  set  of  rules 
which  are  more  important  than 
the  business  he  is  in. 

From  a  business  standpoint, 
major  among  the  influences  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  Japanese  cul¬ 
tural  background  are  concepts 
.such  as:  “On,”  “Giri,”  “Shokai- 
jo.” 

Taking  them  in  order,  “On” 
covers  all  the  obligations  a  Jap¬ 
anese  may  have,  to  his  country, 
to  others,  to  his  family,  to  the 
world.  This  dictates  his  relations 
with  others  and  makes  him 
strive  to  keep  all  situations  har¬ 
monious.  He  prefers  to  follow 
rather  than  lead;  in  advertising 
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it  results  in  avoidance  of  claims 
of  superiority,  though  they  may 
exist  in  fact. 

“Giri”  is  generally  defined  as 
the  personal  obligations  of  an 
individual,  a  company  or  its  em¬ 
ployees.  It  is  measured  in  terms 
of  how  a  businessman  is  per¬ 
sonally  obligated  to  another. 

Introduction  essential 

The  role  of  “shokaijo,”  or  in¬ 
troduction  is  very  important.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  get 
anywhere  with  anyone  unless 
you  are  introduced  by  an  inter¬ 
mediary  or  a  third  party.  Once 
that  person  introduces  you,  he 
becomes  responsible  for  you 
whether  the  outcome  is  good  or 
bad.  Usually  the  person  intro¬ 
ducing  you  must  have  some 
“Giri”  with  the  one  to  whom 
you  are  introduced.  In  that  way, 
the  introduction  cannot  be  re¬ 
fused. 

With  an  important  introduc¬ 
tion  a  salesman  can  usually  get 
the  business.  Many  times  an  ad 
is  given  to  a  salesman  to  pay  off 
the  giri.  Many  advertising  ac¬ 
counts  are  gained  in  this  man¬ 
ner.  This  tends  to  personalize 
all  business  relationships  and 
dismisses  the  concept  of  objec¬ 
tivity  in  decisions. 

One  would  wonder,  Schneider 
commented,  how  Japanese  agen¬ 
cies  have  managed  to  grow  in 
the  face  of  such  cultural  peculi¬ 
arities,  but  the  fact  is  their 
grrowth  has  been  almost  limit¬ 
less.  The  Dentsu  agency,  the  ti¬ 
tan  of  Japanese  advertising,  did 
over  $260  million  in  1967  and  is 
the  fifth  largest  agency  in  the 
w’orld.  Hakuhodo,  the  second  lar¬ 
gest  agency  in  Japan,  did  al¬ 
most  $110  million;  it  has  a  work¬ 
ing  relationship  with  McCann- 
Erickson.  Beyond  these  two 
there  are  almost  19  Japanese 
agencies  in  the  $10-50  million 
bracket,  and  a  dozen  more  in 
the  $3-10  million  category. 

Despite  the  increasing  sophis¬ 
tication  of  Japanese  agencies, 
they  are  still  primarily  media 
representatives  buying  blocks  of 
time  and  space  first,  then  ped¬ 
dling  it  where  they  can.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  a  tremendous 
increased  interest  in  the  art, 
copy  and  sales  startegy  of  the 
advertising  message.  This  is  be¬ 
ing  reflected  in  the  quality  of 
advertising;  some  of  the  best 
film  commercials  in  the  w’orld 
are  being  made  in  Japan  today, 
Schneider  declared. 

All  in  all,  he  said,  the  com¬ 
pression  of  the  American  adver¬ 
tising  experience  of  the  last  100 
years  into  the  last  few  years  of 
the  Japanese  boom  speaks  ex¬ 
ceptionally  well  of  the  Japanese 
eagerness  to  adopt  western 
ways,  and  their  earnest  desire 
to  make  the  partnership  with  us 
flourish  and  continue. 
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He  concluded  by  asserting  that 
if  Americans  are  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  partnership  as  busi¬ 
nessmen,  then  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  rate  of  cultural  in¬ 
terchange  and  learn  as  much 
about  dealing  with  the  Japanese 
as  they  have  about  us. 

“For  in  the  long  run,  our  fu¬ 
ture  as  international  marketeers 
not  only  rests  with  the  Japanese 
for  their  own  market,  but  with 
the  Japanese  to  lead  us  into  the 
rest  of  Asia.” 

Ad  staff  promotions 
at  Houston  Chronicle 

Houston 

H.  W.  Mossberger,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  has  an¬ 
nounced  promotions  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department: 

M.  J.  Gibbons  to  director  of  na¬ 
tional  advertising;  Joseph  C. 
Wise  to  manager  of  the  national 
advertising  department;  and 
A.  S.  Bright  to  manager  of  the 
local  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Gibbons  has  been  with  the 
Chronicle  since  1929.  He  was 
previously  assistant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  lately, 
manager  of  the  general  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Wise,  formerly 
assistant  manager  of  General 
Advertising,  came  to  the  Chron¬ 
icle  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Bright,  a  native  Houstonian,  has 
been  manager  of  special  featured 
advertising  since  1961. 

• 

Classified  takes 
116  page  section 

Los  Angeles 

Classified  advertising  ran  to 
116  pages  in  a  single  edition  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Jan¬ 
uary  5  which  carried  14,509  in¬ 
dividual  ads  and  271,942  paid 
lines.  In  addition,  the  14th  all- 
classified  Jubilee  edition’s  sub¬ 
urban  sections  published  4,422 
classified  with  103,739  lines 
which  were  not  included  in  the 
full-run  paper. 

Hawver  tradition 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Walter  J.  Hawver  of  Hudson, 

N.  Y.,  is  following  in  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  his  father,  Walter  W. 
Hawver,  news  director  of 
WTEN-tv  of  Albany,  and 
former  tv-radio  columnist  for 
the  Knickerbocker  News.  The 
younger  Hawwer,  a  junior  at 
St.  Michael’s  College,  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  has  been  named  co-editor 
of  the  student  newspaper,  the 
Michaelman.  His  father  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  paper  22  years 
ago, 
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BUT  ONLY  ONE  OF  231  SUCCESSFUL  WOOD/SCOTT  INSTALLATIONS 

When  the  Asbury  Park  Press  needed  new  equipment  for -their  60,000 
circulation  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  plant,  all  factors  of  cost,  effi¬ 
ciency  and  longevity  were  considered  and  compared  with  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  various  manufacturers.  They  then  bought  six  Scott  Super  70 
units  with  double  balloon  formers  and  two  folders. 

To  Quote  Mr.  Jules  L.  Plangere,  Jr.,  Production  Manager  and  Richard  B. 
Brown,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  “We  are  well  pleased  with  Wood/ 
Scott  equipment ...  in  fact  our  order  has  just  been  placed  with  Wood 
Industries  for  fully  automatic  pasters  to  be  installed  on  our  presses.” 


DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  of  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  presses,  web  fed,  offset  and  letter- 
press —  plate  making  systems  and  equipment  —  special 
products  and  related  graphics  equipment  —  web  control 
and  converting  machinery  thru  our  Stanford  Engineering 
Division. 


WOOD 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  COHTACTS 

•  FOR  EDITORS  AND  NEWSMEN  .  .  .  this  weekly  new  E&P  feature  will  provide  you 
with  the  names,  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  important  industry  contacts  you 
will  need  when  a  news  story  breaks,  or  you  want  feature  material  or  information 
for  a  special  page  or  section.  And  in  E&P,  this  valuable  directory  will  be  as  con¬ 
venient  to  you  as  the  classified  ads  or  the  yellow  pages,  right  at  your  fingertips. 

•  FOR  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES  .  .  .  Here's  the  solution  to  an  age-old  problem, 
keeping  editors  and  newsmen  on  1,762  U.S.  dailies,  plus  wire  services,  Canadian 
and  foreign  newspapers,  suburban  and  weekly  papers,  news  magazines,  syndi¬ 
cates  and  broadcast  newsmen,  informed  about  who  to  contact  at  your  company, 
and  where  they  can  be  reached  at  any  time.  And,  your  listing  can  include  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  news  and  picture  services  and  other  communications  aids.  PR/INDEX 
answers  your  press  contact  problems  at  low  cost,  too  ...  no  more  expensive  than 
a  classified  ad,  less  costly  than  complete  maijings  to  press  lists. 

Minimum-size  six-line  listings,  set  in  easy-to-read  eight-point  Vogue,  in  three  col¬ 
umn  format,  may  be  contracted  on  a  1  3-time  consecutive  insertion  basis.  Longer 
listings  will  be  published  at  comparable  rates,  (see  below)  and  frequency  of  26  or 
52  consecutive' insertions  earns  rate  discounts. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER'S  saturation  coverage  of  the  press  makes  PR/INDEX  an  effi¬ 
cient,  effective  public  relations  tool. 

An  up-to-the-minute  guide  for  newsmen  to  major  news  sources 
to  provide  information  and  check  news 

RATES:  Bom  rata,  $3.00  par  lina,  basad  on  six>lin«  minimum.  $2.90  par 
lina  for  individual  listing  in  axcass  of  minimum,  or  multiplo  list¬ 
ings  up  to  fiva  inchas  in  a  singla  issuo.  Minimum  contract  (6  linos 
for  13  consocutivo  waaks),  $234.  6  linos  for  26  wooks,  $444.60; 

6  linos  for  52  issuos,  $842.  26-timo  contract  oarns  5%  discount; 

52-timo  contract  oarns  10%. 

For  complete  information  kit  on  PR/INDEX,  write  Editor  &  Publisher, 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  phone  (212)  752-7050. 


AGRICULTURE 

FARM  LIVESTOCK— For  news  on  the  letest 
developments  in  stock  feeding  end  manoge- 
ment,  contact  Albert  J.  Smith,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director,  Purebred  Abernathy  Breeders 
Association,  P.O.  Box  1990,  Abernathy,  South 
Dakota  57401.  Telephone  (605)  801-8888. 

FARM  PHOTOGRAPHS— A  full  range  of 
quality  photographs  of  farm  scones,  buildings, 
livestock,  crops  available  for  picture  layouts 
from  Agricultural  Institute,  Inc.,  A.  Glenn 
Randall,  public  relations  director,  Silo  Rd.  and 
Abatoir  Drive  Wendell,  Wise.  53538.  Tele¬ 
phone  (414  )  909-4441,  ext.  I  101-2. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS— Complete  selection  of 
news  and  features,  with  photographic  illustra¬ 
tions  in  black-and-white  and  color,  available  for 
special  sections  or  articles.  Write  Morton 
Creme,  jr.  press  relations  manager.  Association 
of  Dairy  Producers,  West  Hempstead  Dairy 
Building,  1550  Guernsey  Dr.,  Franklin,  NY. 
telephone  (211)  5II-II33. 


COMPTON-MOTORS,  INC.— News  features 
and  photographs,  color  and  black-and-white 
film  for  television,  or  magazine  layouts  now 
available  on  complete  1969  line.  Arthur  Engel, 
public  relations  director.  Suite  I9A,  Automo¬ 
tive  Building.  Detroit,  Mich.  40001,  Telephone 
(313)  669-8050. 

BANKING 

BANKING  A5SOCIATION — Copy  and  com¬ 
ment  on  banking  and  finance  available  for 
financial  and  business  editors.  Write  or  call 
Arthur  Fisskel.  public  relations  director,  4400  E. 
Institution  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  Telephone  (215) 
LI4-I440.  Evenings,  call  (215)  443-1284. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK— Background  infor- 
mation,  feature  articles,  photographs,  news  co¬ 
verage  of  affairs  of  banking  and  finance  for 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  or  financial  publications.  Everett  J.  Silver, 
director  of  public  relations  and  press.  Suite 
®09.  First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago  III. 
60611,  or  phone  (312)  5451000. 

PROVINCIAL  BANK,  LTD. — Canadian  banking 
and  financial  data  for  the  press.  Feature  photo- 
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and  oil  distrlbutirg  and  merchandising  business 
available  to  travel  or  business  editors  of  daily 
or  weekly  newspapers.  Andrew  F.  Fuell,  director 
of  corporate  public  relations.  Octane  Oil  Co., 
Tulsa  Building,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  73717,  tele¬ 
phone  (918)  554-4400. 

HIGHWAYS 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  COUNCIL  —  News 
features,  text,  maps,  photographs  on  U.S.  and 
Canadian  highways,  thru-ways,  turnpikes  and 
toll  roads,  including  technical  data  on  highway 
construction,  cloverleafs,  overpasses,  jughandles, 
landscaping.  Write  to  Frank  F.  Farnsworth,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director.  National  Highway  Council, 
Room  1500,  Turnpike  Building,  1337  E  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  20004,  (202) 

NAtlonal  8-4200,  or  Tampa,  Florida,  office,  800 
Sunrise  Highway,  Phone  (613)  838-9100. 

CONCRETE  ASSOCIATION — For  information 
on  concrete  road,  highway  and  turnpike  con¬ 
struction,  construction  materials  and  equipment, 
techniques,  methods  and  management.  Photo¬ 
graphs,  schematics,  aerial  topographic  sketches, 
feature  material  aval'able  at  no  charge  to  news¬ 
papers  and  other  periodicals  from  Arthur  J. 
Schlumpf.  public  relations  director.  P.O.  Box 
1221,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114;  telephone  (216) 
599-1200.  Night  telephone,  (2 16)  383-3812.  West 
coast  information  officer,  J.  A.  Albright,  212 
Highway  Building,  Santa  Lespispo  Blvd.,  Santa 
Lobispo,  California  91015.  (707)  838-1221. 

BLACKTOP  A5SOCIATES— The  world's  largest 

import. export  company  furnishing  road-building 
equipment  to  underdeveloped  countries,  will 
provide  editorial,  news  and  feature  material  to 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  on  highways  in 
Europe.  Asia,  South  America  and  ether  areas 
at  no  charge.  Photographic  coverage  available 
in  color  or  black-and-white.  Write  to  Public 
Relations  Officer,  J.  Wesley  Winthrop,  jr.. 
North  American  Building,  800  West  Ohio  Blvd., 
Washington.  D.  C.  20099.  Telephone  (202)  348- 
8900.  Wire  collect  our  Pan-.Aslan  office,  Cuzon 
Building,  Manila.  Philippines,  or  European  head¬ 
quarters.  1440-12  Rue  de  la  Pont.  Paris,  France 

HOTELS 

DANSTON  MOTOR  HOTEL— 1200  Inverness 
Highway,  Dupont.  Michigan  15551.  Special  ma¬ 
terial  for  newspaper  travel  sections  or  pages  on 
lake  regions,  hun\)ng,  fishing,  winter  sports,  night 
clubs,  other  data,  complete  with  photographs. 
Wire  collect,  write  or  telephone  Rene  Francis, 
press  manager  Special  rates  for  conventions, 
meetings,  conferences.  Telephone  (616)121- 
1200. 

SKYLINE  HOTEL— Appalachian  Information 
center,  facts,  photos  and  features  on  travel,  re¬ 
sorts,  accommodations,  including  maps  and 
special  materials  for  travel  editors.  Write  to 
Luther  J.  Fromme.  press  relations  manager,  1500 
Appalachian  Blvd.,  WlnShrop,  West  Visglnla 
25331.  Teleohone  (304)  |09-9IOO.  Travel  folders 
available  for  newspaper  travel  bureaus,  ask 
about  our  film  service. 
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bulletins,  now 
laily  and  weekly 
srvlce.  color  or 
.  Write;  Chicago 
Iding,  Michigan 
n-  Cirrnll  Codd, 
[.  (617  )  544.1440; 
Continental  Plaza, 


— Meat  and  dairy 
I  pages,  with  mouth- 
d-winninq  photogra- 
publlc  relations  dl- 
c..  1200  Edom  Bulld- 

5 

BUREAU— Panatela 
.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
atlon,  photography, 
ir  smokers  for  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  supplements,  write  Lay- 
ton  Leaf,  director  of  public  relations.  Cigar 
Information  Bureau.  Telephone  (211)  544-1199. 

GASOLINE 

OILCO —Special  features  on  automobile  trips 
and  travel,  featuring  maps  and  photographs 
available  In  either  mat  or  proof  form  for  news¬ 
papers  or  magazines.  Highway  map  atlas  for 
newspaper  distribution,  toursorvlce  system,  other 
public  relations  aids.  Write  or  phono  Norton 
J.  Octane,  public  relations  director.  1 400  Penn 
®Iaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Phone  (215)  443-1600. 

OCTANE  OIL  COMPANY — Nows  background 
on  features  on  petroleum  Industry,  service  sta¬ 
tions,  refineries,  other  aspects  of  the  gasoline 


America.  Comprehnnsiv^^PRIiH^l^^^af^ 
comment,  photographs,  film,  etc.,  for  news¬ 
papers.  magazines,  radio  and  tv„  available 
24  hours  a  day.  felephone  our  public  relations 
officer  Randolph  J.  Dow,  Now  York  (212) 
BR9.3052  o*  Pe'er  Phillips,  San  Francisco  (415) 
42 1. 7950.  For  f'e  of  features,  write  H.  A. 
Lu*hcr,  1212  S*ate  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BADGER — For  news  and  features  on  the  now 
1969  Badger  Phae+on  Saloon  write  to  the  press 
relations  officer.  Badger,  Ltd.,  12-21  Southgate, 
Wyckwylde  Gardens,  London,  England  I.  Our 
U.S.  public  relations  officer.  J.  Warren  Wendell, 
can  bo  reached  at  ICO  Times  Building,  New 
York  10036,  BRyant  9-3052. 


PACKAGING 

CONSOLIDATED  PAPER  BOX  CORP.— A  com¬ 
plete  packaging  company,  can  provide  special 
feature  material  for  holiday  giving,  wrappings, 
shipping,  etc.,  including  photographs  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Write  or  ‘lephone  our 
public  relations  office.  Melvin  J.  Colgate,  mgr., 
1445  Candlewick  Building,  Firth  St.  Anscoty, 
Illinois  (606)SI9-I220. 

PAINT 

PIGMENT  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA— 

Planning  a  special  Decorating  or  'r‘eror  Section 
or  page?  We  can  furnish  you  with  a  variety  of 


f 


ni 


news-people 


Mary  King  Patterson 

Mrs,  Patterson  retires 
as  trustee  and  editor 


LEWIS  R.  GREENE.  Weiter/y 
(R.l.)  Sun,  has  been  elected 
president  for  1969  of  the  New 
England  Press  Association.  He  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Sun  for 
56  years  where  he  serves  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publishers  and  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  The  Westerly 
Sun  Is  the  only  daily  newspaper 
In  the  United  States  published  on 
Sunday  afternoon  and  not  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon. 


(JR.MAN  VKRTRKK.S,  a  Importer 
for  the  Seattle  (Wa.«!h.)  Post- 
Intelligencer  since  1959,  has 

l»een  appointed  chief  deputy  by 
the  State  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

•  •  • 

Cran.sto.N’  JoNts,  a  senior  edi¬ 
tor  of  Time  matrazine  for  the 
past  eipht  years,  has  been 

named  editor-in-chief  of  Travel 
it  Camera  Ma^zine. 

*  *  * 

Hilton  W.  Hkar.n,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Winsted  (Conn.)  Evening 
Citizen,  since  Septeml)er,  1968 
—resigned  to  .study  for  doctor’s 
degree  in  School  of  .Journalism, 
Cniversity  of  Texas. 

*  *  * 

Paul  F.  Sulliva.v,  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Item  reporter  and  fea¬ 
ture  writer — to  city  staff,  /»««- 
ton  Rerord-A  merican. 

*  «  4t 

Ti.mothy  BlI'X'K,  race  rela¬ 
tions  reporter  for  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Disjmtcli — to  the  newspa- 
l*er’s  Washinirton  bureau. 

♦  ♦  • 

Pat  Marlton — promoted  to 
city  circulation  manager  of  the 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal, 
Portland. 

*  *  * 

Bknjamin  Cohk.v,  chief  of 
the  Women's  M’cnr  Daily  copy 
desk — name<l  San  Francisco  bu¬ 
reau  chief  for  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions,  .succeeding  RoY  C.  Johns, 
who  has  joined  Levi  Strauss  & 
Co.  as  public  relations  director. 
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Edward  Becker  retires; 
Hears!  Corp.  officer 

Frank  Massi,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corpo¬ 
ration,  has  announced  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Edward  D.  Becker, 
vicepresident  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph. 

Becker  l)egan  his  career  with 
the  Heaist  organizaticni  in  1921! 
on  the  Haltimore  Xews  .Ameri¬ 
can.  He  started  in  the  mail 
room  and  was  promoted  to  pur¬ 
chasing  agent,  pro<luction  man¬ 
ager,  mechanical  superintendent, 
assistant  business  manager  and 
business  managi‘r. 

In  19.37,  he  assumed  the  post 
of  business  manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegiaj)h.  He 
rose  to  publisher.  .After  the  Sun- 
Telegra|)h  was  sold  in  .A|)ril 
1960  to  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  he  came  to  New  York  as 
a  vicepresident  of  the  Hearst 
Corporation. 

*  «  • 

Wkndkll  Faught.  editor  of 
the  Deming  Headlight  Graphic 
— elected  president  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Pi-ess  As.sociation. 

*  V  * 

Ckorgk  M.  Krolokk,  formerly 
in  government  service — named 
community  service  manager  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 

«  *  * 

Richard  Bruzkk — appointe»l 
retail  advertising  manager  of 
{he  Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Pal¬ 
let  in. 

*  *  • 

.SUZA.N.NK  Holdkn  (she  was 
Suzanne  Jones  when  women’s 
editor  of  Durham  (N.C.)  Herald 
and  with  Raleigh  (N.C.)  \eu-s 
and  Observer  and  Wilmington 
(N.C.)  Star) — to  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  lieacoH,  Virginia 
Reach  supplement  to  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian  Pilot  and  Ledger- 
Star. 

•  *  * 

Danikl  P.  Ho.sk  appointed 
West  Virginia  news  editor  and 
Charleston  bureau  manager  for 
IJPI;  succee«ling  .John  E. 
(iuiNiVKX  who  r«‘signed. 

•  *  * 

Edmu.nd  McCamh.i.  —  from 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  to  news¬ 
man  at  the  Springfield,  Illinois, 
AP  office,  succeeding  David  L. 
A.vdkrson,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Donald  L.  Maclay  —  from 
copy  de.sk,  \eiv  Red  ford  (Mass.) 
Standaid-l'inies — to  editor,  IBM 
News  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

Hknry  T.  .Aubin — from  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Pulletin. 


Mary  King  Patter.son  has  an¬ 
nounced  she  was  retiring  as  a 
Patterson  tru.stee  un<ler  the  Mc- 
Cormick-Patterson  Trust  as  well 
as  a  director  of  the  Tribune 
Company  and  as  woman’s  editor 
of  the  \eu’  Yitrk  \'eu’s. 

Mrs.  Patterson  has  been  a 
dii*ector  of  the  Tribune  Company 
since  1948.  She  will  be  succeeded 
as  trustee  by  her  son,  James  J. 
Patter.son,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  News.  The  Mc- 
Coimick-Patterson  Trust  votes 
the  majority  stock  of  Tribune 
Company  ami  its  subsidiaries 
which  include  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  the  .VcM'  York  \eivs  and 
five  other  newspajiers;  Ontario 
Paper  Co.  Ltd.  and  Quebec 
North  Shore  Paper  Co.  in  Can¬ 
ada;  four  tv  stations  and  five 
railio  stations. 

The  other  Patterson  trustees 
are  Richard  W.  Clarke,  former 
editor  of  the  News,  and  F.  M. 
Flvnn,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  News. 

The  announcement  by  Mrs. 
Patter.son.  widow  of  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  who 
with  his  cousin.  Col.  Roliert  R. 
McCormick,  founded  the  News, 
was  made  at  a  meeting  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Tribune  Company. 

Mrs.  Patterson  began  her 
newspafier  career  in  19(>7  as  as¬ 
sistant  secretary  to  the  late 
Medill  McCormick  when  he  was 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  Her  duties  included  read¬ 
ing  manu.scripts  for  the  Sunday 
editor.  She  won  her  promotion 
to  Sunday  editor  of  the  Tribune. 


After  the  Tribune  launched 
Liberty  magazine  in  1924,  Mrs. 
Patterson  came  to  New  York  in 
1926  as  its  woman’s  editor,  and 
also  served  as  fiction  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune-New  York 
News  Syndicate.  When  Liberty 
was  sold  in  1931,  she  became 
woman’s  editor  of  the  News. 

Mrs.  Patterson  was  born  in 
Chicago,  the  daughter  of  Mar>' 
McMahon  and  Dr.  William  King. 
Her  Sister,  Loretta  King  (Kate 
Cameron),  retired  as  motion 
picture  critic  of  the  News  in 
1967. 

*  •  * 

Larry  Bortstkin,  a  member 
of  UPI’s  team  at  the  1968  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  in  Mexico  City — to 
sports  editor  of  Country  Wide 
Publications  and  director  of  a 
new  bi-monthly  sports  maga¬ 
zine. 

*  •  • 

Robimt  C.  Corcoran — from 
the  sales  staff  of  Parade  maga¬ 
zine  to  staff  of  Newspaper  1. 

*  *  * 

Grayson  D.  Kirtland,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  his  own  merchan¬ 
dising  displays  company,  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  Family 
Weekly. 

*  *  * 

Lou  McDer.mott,  formerly 
women’s  editor  of  the  Tri-City 
Herald  of  Pasco  -  Kennewick- 
Richland,  Washington,  has 
joined  the  women’s  staff  of 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Herald-Re- 
public. 
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Wayne  Danielson 
Selected  as  dean 
at  Univ.  of  Texas 


M.E.  switches  over 
to  regional  editor 

Phoenix 

Robert  A.  Macon,  manapng 
editor  of  the  Phoenix  Gazette 
for  eight  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  new  post  of  re¬ 
gional  editor. 

He  is  succeeded  as  city  editor 
by  William  R.  Werley,  who  has 
been  serving  as  an  assistant  on 
the  city  desk.  Also  on  the  city 
desk  will  be  Vic  Thornton,  a 
member  of  the  Gazette  news  de¬ 
partment  for  the  past  two  years 
and  previously  managing  editor 
of  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in 
Tucson.  He  will  serve  as  night 
city  editor. 

Robert  Dyer,  has  been  named 
assistant  city  editor  in  charge 
of  entertainment  and  special 
sections.  Kenneth  Arline,  has 
been  named  assistant  city  editor 
in  charge  of  the  Answer  Line. 

«  *  « 

Ronald  W.  Riechmann— 
named  day  editor  of  the  United 
Press  International  national 
broadcast  department  after 
serving  as  a  UPI  reg^ional  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  Michigan. 


Austin,  Texas 
Dr.  Wayne  Allen  Danielson, 
dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  will  become  dean  of  the 
School  of  Communication  at  The 
University  of  Texas  here  on 
July  1.  He  will  succeed  Dr.  De- 
Witt  C.  Reddick,  dean  of  the 


C.  W.  OrcuH,  Knoxvill*  Naws-Sentinel 


Copy  boy  in  1949  Joe  Albright  heads 
note  managing  editor  Washington  bureau 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  Garden  City,  N.Y. 

Realignment  of  key  positions  Joseph  P.  Albright  has  been 
has  been  made  at  the  Knoxville  named  chief  VV'ashington  corre- 
Newa  -  Sentinel.  The  changes  spondent  of  Neu’adny,  the  Long 
were  announced  by  Ralph  L.  Island  newspaper,  William  F. 
Millett  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Scripps-  Mcllwain,  editor,  announced. 
Howard  newspaper.  Albright  had  been  associate 

C.  W.  Orcutt,  managing  edi-  bureau  chief  of  Newsday’s 
tor  for  22  years,  is  the  new  as-  Washington  bureau  during  the 
sociate  editor.  He  will  l)e  editor  past  year.  He  is  a  nephew  of  the 
of  the  editorial  page  and  a  late  Alicia  Patterson  Guggen- 
general  consultant.  heim,  first  editor  and  publisher 

of  Newsday.  He  worked  as  a  re- 
porter  for  the  Denver  Post  and 
the  Chicayo  Sun-Times  before 
V  joining  Newsday  in  19(>1. 


Linda  Lebsack,  formerly  of 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute  News  Bureau  in  Troy, 
N.Y.,  has  joined  the  women's 
staff  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News. 


Gordon  L.  Young,  former  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Tribune  reporter 
— to  copy  desk  at  the  Fresno 
(Calif.)  liee. 
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NEWLY-NAMED  PUBLISHER  Phil  Turner  of  the  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Ciflton-Nows,  the  Valley  Times  and  23  affiliated  weeklies,  seated,  is 
shown  with  associates  Harold  N.  Hubbard,  just  advanced  to  editor 
of  both  dailies;  Lester  E.  (Les)  Benson,  associate  publisher;  Bill 
Greding,  business  mana9er  turned  general  manager,  and  Frances 
Beeler,  promoted  to  controller.  Turner  retains  his  title  as  president 
of  the  Citizen-News  Company,  of  the  Great  Western  Publishing 
Company  and  of  Graphic  Production  Company,  the  corporations 
which  control  papers  serving  "the  Golden  Westside"  of  metropolitan 
Los  Angeles. 


Edward  C.  Meyer,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
(jlobe-Democrat  for  18  years — 
retired. 

e  *  e 

Michael  L.  Kiefer,  from  fi¬ 
nancial  and  business  editor  of 
the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal — to 
public  relations,  Guaranty  Title 
Company,  Flint. 

e  *  * 


Frankel  Schuster 

James  Frankel,  editorial 
writer  for  five  years  at  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  has  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  the  managing 
editor.  Marjorie  Schuster,  ed¬ 
ucation  writer  for  seven  years, 
•succeeded  F  rankel  as  editorial 
writer.  Alan  Thompson — to  the 
schools  beat.  Phil  Hartman — 
sports  promotion  director.  Sey¬ 
mour  Raiz — from  suburbs  edi¬ 
tor  to  executive  sports  editor. 
Fred  McGunagle  —  assistant 
city  editor  to  suburbs  editor. 
Wally  Guenther — to  assistant 
city  editor. 

«  *  ♦ 

Anne  BAiLirv  —  editorial 
writer  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican. 

«  *  * 

Rro  Fisher,  Montreal  Star 
columnist — president  of  Na¬ 
tional  Hockey  League  Writers’ 
Association.  He  succeeds  TOM 
Fitzgerald,  Boston  Globe. 


Ted  Ward,  New  York  Post — 
president  of  New’  York  Finan¬ 
cial  Writers’  Association. 

*  «  * 

Joe  Workman — promoted  to 
city  editor  of  the  Fort  Myers 
(Fla.)  News-Press  to  succeed 
Peti:  PACKirrT  —  now'  working 
for  the  State  Agriculture  De¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

.Arthur  J.  Hansen — named 
pi’essiiwin  superintendent  by  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 
He  replaces  Carl  Swanberg 
who  is  retiring  March  1. 

*  *  * 

George  T.  Bertsch,  retired 
general  manager  and  corporate 
secretarj’  of  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
is  a  volunteer  executive  of  the 
International  Executive  Service 
Corporation  serving  as  an  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Herald  (Manila, 
Philippines). 

*  *  * 

Howard  Silber — named  mili¬ 
tary  affairs  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald  .  .  .  Fred 
Thomas — special  projects  edi¬ 
tor  ..  .  Larry  Wilson — chief 
political  w’riter  .  .  .  Robert  Dorr 
and  Jack  Holley — assistant 
city  editors. 

*  *  * 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  one¬ 
time  reporter  and  editor  with 
the  Daily  Oklahoman  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  vicepresident  for 
public  information  of  the  Trav¬ 
elers  Insurance  Companies,  was 
named  treasurer  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers. 

*  «  * 

John  Mahoney  re.signed  as 

bureau  chief  of  Rutland  (Vt.) 
Daily  Herald  to  be  public  infor¬ 
mation  director  for  Goddard 

College. 


30  will  attend 
sports  seminar 
next  two  weeks 

Newspapers  from  20  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia 
will  be  represented  at  a  two- 
week  Seminar  for  Sports  Edi¬ 
tors  beginning  Monday  (Feb¬ 
ruary  3)  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University. 

Thirty  newsmen  will  attend. 
They  are ; 

David  C.  Adams,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Robert  F.  Anderson,  New 
York  News. 

Lome  T.  Ayres,  News  Trib¬ 
une,  Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 

Lyle  Lee  Baker,  Jackson 
(Miss.)  Daily  News. 

Harley  Bowers,  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph. 

William  Brill,  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times. 

Robert  K.  Bullock,  Monterey 
(Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald. 

Jack  C.  Doane,  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser. 

Richard  Andrew  Dougherty, 
Bucks  County  Courier  Times, 
Levittown,  Pa. 

Joseph  A.  Doyle,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 

Robert  L.  Fallstrom,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald. 

George  J.  Ferguson,  Deseret 
News,  Salt  Lake  City. 

John  W.  Fox,  Binghamton 
(N.Y.)  Press. 

Edward  T.  Golemboski,  Mid- 
dletoum  (N.Y.)  Times  Herald- 
Record. 

Kyle  Griffin,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Gerald  A.  Jurgens,  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times-Democrat. 

James  G.  M inter  Jr.,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal. 

Clifford  E.  Parker,  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

Dick '  Peebles,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 

Cooper  Rollow’,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une. 

Mark  T.  Ruskie,  Paterson, 
(N.J.)  Call. 

Jerry’  R.  Sanders,  Charleston 
(S.C.)  Evening  Post. 

James  E.  Schottelkotte,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer. 

Carl  L.  Sell  Jr.,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Star. 

Willard  H.  Smith,  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Daily  Mail. 

Philip  R.  Spartano,  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press  and  Observ¬ 
er-Dispatch. 

Herbert  W.  Stutz,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin. 

Chester  A.  Sullwold,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade. 

James  VanHeel,  Mason  City, 
(la.)  Globe-Gazette. 

John  G.  Wentworth,  New 
Britain  (Conn.)  Herald. 


ROBERT  BENTLEY.  29.  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald 
for  the  past  six  years,  will  become 
managing  editor  of  Today  at  Co. 
coa  Beach,  Fla.  He  will  succeed 
Jack  Breibart,  who  has  decided  to 
relocate  his  family  in  California. 
Bentley  joined  the  Miami  Herald 
in  1963,  after  having  worked  at 
the  State  Record,  in  Columbia, 
S.C.  He  is  a  native  of  McCor¬ 
mick,  S.C.,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  in 
1962,  with  a  major  in  Journalism. 

Kaplow  will  continue 
as  NBC’s  ‘Nixon  man’ 

NBC  News  corre.spondent 
Herbert  Kaplow,  who  has  cov¬ 
ered  the  political  life  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon  for  the  pa.st  12 
years,  has  been  name(l  White 
House  correspondent. 

Kaplow’s  on-the-air  experi¬ 
ence  dates  back  to  his  Army 
days,  1945-46,  when  he  served 
as  a  special  events  and  sports 
reporter  for  the  Armed  Forces 
Network  in  Europe.  After  mili¬ 
tary  service  he  returned  to 
Queens  College  in  New  York, 
from  w’hich  he  received  a  BA  in 
history.  Then,  after  working  for 
a  time  as  a  radio  announcer  in 
New  Jersey,  he  went  on  to  earn 
a  Master’s  degree  in  journalism 
from  Northwestern  University. 
• 

NBC  News  assigns 
Scherer  to  London 

NBC  News  correspondent  Ray 
Scherer,  who  has  covered  the 
activities  of  Presidents  Truman, 
Eisenhower,  Kennedy  and  John¬ 
son,  will  become  London  cor¬ 
respondent. 

He  was  graduated  from  Val¬ 
paraiso  University  in  Indiana 
and  earned  a  master’s  degree  in 
political  science  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago.  On  his  home¬ 
town  newspaper,  the  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-Gazette, 
he  was,  at  one  time  or  another, 
stereotyper’s  assistant,  feature 
writer  and  police  reporter.  He 
joined  NBC  News  in  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1947. 
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AVIATION 

aircraft  owners  and  pilots 
association  (AOPA) 

Largest  general  aviation  organization  repre¬ 
senting  150,000  members.  News  and  comment 
about  general  aviation,  the  largest  segment  of 
air  transportation.  Contact  Charles  Spence, 
Director  Public  Relations,  AOPA  Box  5800, 
Washington,  D.C.  Telephone  (301)  654-0500. 


CIGARS 

CI6AR  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA— 1270  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 
History,  current  information,  statistics,  features 
on  male,  female  celebrity  cigar  smokers  for 
newspapers,  supplements,  magazines,  write 
Walter  K.  Lyon,  Director,  Ted  Cott,  Associate 
Director.  Telephone  (212)  PL  7-4750. 


CONSUMER 

CONSUMERS  UNION— A  non-profit,  non¬ 
commercial  organization.  Authoritative  back¬ 
ground  information,  news  and  features  on  con¬ 
sumer  issues  as  prepared  by  the  staff  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports,  the  consumer  magazine.  Contact 
Frank  Pollock,  director  of  communications,  256 
Washington  St.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550.  Phone 
(914)  664-6400. 


ELECTRONIC  DATA  MGT. 

AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 

SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street,  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817. 


INSURANCE 

ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home¬ 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  P. 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza,  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
located  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  110 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies). 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAII  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR; 
30  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel. 
(312)  263-6038. 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 

WHY  ALL  THESE  STRIKES?  Some  causes  of 
breakdown  in  collective  bargaining  cited  by 
C.W.A.  president,  Joseph  A.  Beirne,  available 
from  Lee  White,  P.R.  Dir.,  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20006.  Phone  (202)  337-7718. 


RAILROADS 

UNION  PACIFIC  — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad.  Industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  DetSils  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  E&P  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con- 
firlence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 

Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue, 

for . (Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly 

issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at  the  lowest  appropriate  rate 
Under  category  heading:  . 

COPY: 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  ‘‘PR/INDEX’’  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 


NAME . COMPANY 


ADDRESS  . 

RATES:  Six-line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  for  13  consecutive  issues,  $234. 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  additional  lines  above  minimum 
up  to  five  inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  lines  above  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26- 
times,  $444.60;  O-lines,  52-times,  $842.40.) 


AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


That  ^magazine  look’ 


)968  vote  most 
critical  since 
Lincoln— Childs 


DAILY®TR,OJAN 

YAF  hits  Muskie  protest; 
Mauk  rejects  ultimatum 


r*.  •>:  Primary  votmg 

on  froik  pofi 

r^V-=r'i3v2*:'!;  »o  ba  Wd  todoy 

•»“  Sen.  Tydings  slated 
*o  appear  tomorrow 

Open  Forum  Area  idea  advances  i^H=n  BMliP 


Spring  DT  receives 
All-American  rating 


Bob  Hope  to  help  raise  funds 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Tabloid  pa^s  lend  themselves  to  magazine  format. 
Here  is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  done.  It  is 
from  the  Daily  Egyptian,  teaching  laboratory  of  the 
department  of  journalism  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
v'ersity,  Carbondale. 

A  picture  on  every  page  is  a  good  idea.  Sometimes 
it’s  not  so  easy  in  a  five-column  page  (upper  left) 
loaded  with  advertising — even  if  one  is  a  house  ad. 

The  pattern  across  the  top  is  an  effective  substitute 
for  a  piece  of  art.  And,  with  the  variation  in  body 
set  and  the  side  head,  here  you  have  the  magazine 
approach. 

Some  news  editors  there  are  who  would  be  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  put  a  five-column  line 
across  the  top  of  the  page.  That,  however,  is  a  habit 
that  can  be  kicked. 

Some  editors  also  are  unhappy  unless  the  art  isn’t 
of  the  check-passing,  ribbon-cutting  variety.  That’s 
not  necessary,  either. 

The  Egj'ptian  revised  its  format  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1968-69  term,  going  to  down-style  heads  among 
other  things. 

It’s  quite  a  paper.  Students  do  everything,  includ¬ 
ing  the  paste-up  and  the  manning  of  the  press. 

«  *  * 

There’s  no  reason  why  a  college  newspaper  can’t 
look  professional. 

The  Daily  Trojan,  daily  except  Saturday  and  Sun¬ 
day  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  acquired  it. 

Roy  H.  Copperud,  an  associate  professor  in  the 
use  School  of  Journalism — (yes,  the  same  Roy  H. 
Copperud  who  turns  out  the  Editorial  Workshop  col¬ 
umn  for  E&P) — is  the  newspaper’s  faculty  adviser. 


It  is  he  who  rejiggered  the  Trojan’s  format,  with 
superb  results. 

What  we  have  here  (top  right)  is  really  a  six-col¬ 
umn  format  although  four  pieces  at  the  top  are  in 
two-column  measure. 

The  six-column  stuff  measures  13  picas.  Whether 
it’s  reduced  on  camera  isn’t  known  here. 

The  eye  floats  through  the  page,  invited  by  all-down 
heads,  sunken  column  rules,  sunken  cutoffs.  A  cutoff 
is  used,  however,  to  set  off  a  piece  of  unrelated  art 
from  the  story  below  it. 

Eighteen  points  of  air  separate  columns  in  the  six- 
column  shape,  with  somewhat  more  in  the  four-col¬ 
umn  pattern.  The  nameplate  is  crystal  clean.  No  ears. 

Maybe  we  need  a  cutoff  beneath  the  nameplate? 
It’s  something  that  might  be  tried  experimentally. 
An  experiment  never  is  a  total  commitment.  Nor  is  it 
fatal  when  an  experiment  turns  out  sour. 

Each  comer  of  this  new  page  is  accented  emphati¬ 
cally.  You  miss  a  bet  when  you  neglect  a  hot  spot. 
With  one  exception  here,  all  elements  are  rectangu¬ 
lar,  non-zig-zagging. 

The  page  contains  12  elements.  How  many  do  you 
need?  Twelve  certainly  are  better  than  20.  Too  many 
turn  a  page  into  patchwork. 

This  new  page  could  use  more  heads  in  italic.  May¬ 
be  there  isn’t  an  abundant  supply.  Italic  doesn’t  need 
to  be  reserved  for  feature  stories.  It  should  be  used 
as  a  device  of  typography,  for  change  of  pace. 

Curiously,  kickers  here  are  in  caps,  which  some¬ 
what  contradicts  the  predominant  all-down  style. 

Occasionally,  in  contacts  with  the  collegpate  press, 
this  department  is  appalled  by  the  conservative  con¬ 
formity  of  students  on  matters  of  typography. 

Obviously,  they  need  to  be  Copperuded. 
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IDEAS  EOF 
By  Rick  F'riedman 

This  writer  conducted  a  semi¬ 
nar  on  editorial  ideas  for  the 
Sew  England  Press  Association 
meeting  in  Boston  recently.  This 
is  the  first  of  a  two-part  report. 

The  first  place  to  look  for 
ideas  is  in  daily  newspapers. 
Weeklies  could  localize  national 
and  international  stories,  mak¬ 
ing  them  relevant  to  their  own 
readers  if  the  staff  had  the  will 
and  energy  to  put  out  a  good 
newspaper. 

To  demonstrate  this,  we  had 
gone  through  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  of  the 
Tuesday  previous  to  the  seminar 
for  examples. 

One  story  was  President 
Nixon’s  inauguration.  There 
could  have  been  local  Republi¬ 
cans  going  to  the  ceremonies  and 
parties  who  could  supply  week¬ 
lies  in  their  area  with  first-per¬ 
son  accounts.  The  emphasis,  of 
course,  w’as  local. 

Another  story  in  the  Times 
was  on  graduate  students  about 
to  be  affected  by  draft  laws 
which  would  take  aw-ay  their  de¬ 
ferments.  The  local  story  here 
centered  around  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  weekly’s  own 
community.  What  did  they  think 
a  .d  feel  about  the  new  laws. 

Poverty  a  scandal? 

New  York  City,  according  to 
a  third  Times  story,  was  in  a 
real  sweat  over  scandal  in  its 
anti-poverty  program.  What  was 
happening  to  the  programs  in 
the  weekly’s  area?  Was  it  time 
to  examine  local  agencies? 

There  was  a  jet  crash  in  the 
Pacific  which  rated  space  on  the 
Times’  front  page.  What  were 
the  safety  problems  at  the  local 
airport? 

Colleges  all  over  the  country 
were  making  news  on  the  Times’ 
front  page.  Were  there  similar 
problems  in  the  weekly’s  com¬ 
munity?  At  colleges?  Or  even  in 
high  schools?  Indications  were 
that  the  high  schools  were  to  be 
the  next  battleground  of  stu¬ 
dent  protest?  Was  it  worth 
checking  out,  again  locally. 

Juries,  according  to  Times 
stories,  were  being  picked  for 
three  historic  murder  trials  in 
the  country  and  their  selections 
promised  to  take  weeks  or 
months.  Was  it  time  to  examine 
and  explain  the  jury  system  in 
the  weekly’s  own  area? 

The  point  of  all  this  was  that 
ideas  for  local  stories  were  no 
further  than  the  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  and  television  news  shows. 
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Everything  that  was  happening 
around  the  country  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  had  a  local,  g^ss- 
roots  level  to  it. 

A  few  of  the  weeklies  present 
at  the  NEPA  meeting  described 
how  they  had  localized  stories. 

The  Bedford  (Mass.)  Minute- 
Man  interviewed  Steve  Shea,  a 
former  Bedford  High  School 
baseball  star,  now  playing  with 
the  Houston  Astros,  on  how  he 
felt  about  the  pension  contro¬ 
versy  in  the  Major  Leagues. 
Shea  blasted  the  baseball  owners 
for  not  sharing  the  wealth.  A 
relief  pitcher,  he  also  criticized 
the  rule  lowering  the  pitcher’s 
mound. 

The  use  of  drugs  by  youths  be¬ 
came  the  lead  story  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Middlebury  (Vt.) 
Addison  Independent  of  Janu¬ 
ary  16.  This  story  came  out  of  a 
panel  discussion  at  a  local  school 
which  revealed  that  drug  use 
was  rising  in  Middlebury  but 
law  enforcement  was  weak  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  manpower  and 
restraints  in  arrest  procedure. 

Classifieds 

A  second  area  for  editorial 
ideas  which  we  pointed  out  was 
the  classified  section  of  weekly 
newspapers.  To  illustrate  this 
we  had  taken  the  first  three 
New  England  weeklies  that 
came  into  our  office  the  week  be¬ 
fore  and  scanned  their  classi¬ 
fieds  for  story  leads. 

From  the  Caribou  (Me.) 
Aroostook  Republican,  we 
found : 

Locksmithing,  locks  repaired. 

New  keys  made.  Safe  combi¬ 
nations  changed. 

A  good  lead,  we  pointed  out  to 
NEPA,  for  these  days  of  rising 
burglaries  and  break-ins.  Had 
this  particular  advertiser’s  busi¬ 
ness  gone  up?  Had  his  clientele 
changed  in  the  past  couple  of 
years?  What  tips  does  he  have 
for  burglar-proofing  a  house  or 
store? 

Or  this  one  from  the  same 
weekly  • 

GOT  A  BAND?  We  are  hir- 

ing.  Call  Loring  Officers  Open 

Mess  .  . .  for  appointment. 

What  kind  of  bands  answered 
the  ad?  Rock  bands?  Blues 
bands?  Dance  bands?  Why  did 
they  want  a  band? 

Or  this  one  from  the  Republi¬ 
can: 

County  store  (bought  and  sold 
goods).  Pianos,  organs,  used 
furniture,  oil  paintings,  and 
antiques. 

Was  this  place  worth  a  quiet 
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Lost,  Bluescofield  Bible.  Name 
printed  on  front  is  Carla  Ann 
Martin. 

Why  was  the  bible  so  impor¬ 
tant?  Was  it  a  family  bible 
which  recorded  the  history  of  a 
local  family  for  a  number  of 
generations? 

Services  Categoric’s 

The  Lost  and  Found  frequent¬ 
ly  turned  up  good  leads.  So  did 
the  services  categories.  From 
the  Newport  (N.H.)  Argus- 
Champion  we  lifted  this  one  for 
the  NEPA  seminar: 

Candid  camera  picture  taken 
of  your  family  in  your  home 
during  the  holiday  season.  Call 
Donna  Pariseau  .  .  .  for  ar¬ 
rangements.  Suggested  uses, 
Christmas  eards  for  next  year. 
Why  should  the  editor  check 
on  this?  Because  a  girl  is  doing 
the  photographing  and  that  was 
unusual.  Was  she  a  teenager 
earning  a  few  extra  bucks.  And 
if  so,  why?  And  how  successful 
was  she? 

From  the  Wayland  (Mass.) 
Town  Crier  came  this  one: 
Reading  teachers,  parttime  af¬ 
ter  school  positions  for  expe¬ 
rienced  teachers  for  all  grade 
levels. 

For  teaching  whom?  Worth 
finding  out? 

Medical  topics 
Also  from  the  Town  Crier: 
Medical  secretary  full  time 
Wanted  by  ..  .  for  a  two-girl 
office. 

In  these  days  of  the  Flu  and 
Medicare  was  it  worth  doing  a 
feature  on  this  little-reported 
part  of  the  medical  world?  What 
did  the  medical  secretary  actu¬ 
ally  do?  How  valuable  was  she 
to  the  busy  doctor  today? 

Here  was  another  one  along 
similar  lines  from  the  New 
Canaan  (Conn.)  Advertiser: 
Custodians  for  New  Canaan 
schools.  Hours  7-U  or  2-10  p.m. 
Was  the  school  custodian  an 
important  part  of  the  local 
school  system?  If  so,  what  kind 
of  training  did  he  need?  Were 
unqualified  custodians  being 
hired  because  trained  custodians 
were  hard  to  find?  This  one  had 
good  possibilities. 

Some  of  the  editors  present  at 
the  seminar  said  they  used  clas¬ 
sifieds  for  story  leads  with  good 
results — but  urged  caution  on 
doing  a  story  before  the  classi¬ 
fied  thoroughly  checked  out. 

We  agreed. 

(Next  week:  Ideas  from  the 
church  notices,  school  bulletin 
boards  and  back  files.) 


Astoria,  Ore. 

A  fourth  generation  editor 
took  over  the  news  reins  of  the 
Astoria  Daily  Astorian  recently 
to  extend  his  family’s  editorial 
imprint  on  Oregon  newspapers 
into  a  ninth  decade. 

Michael  A.  Forrester,  named 
by  Morgan  Coe,  publisher,  to 
succeed  Fred  Andrus,  is  the 
greatgrandson  of  J.  H.  Aldrich. 
E.  B.  Aldrich,  his  grandfather, 
was  editor  of  the  Pendleton  East 
Oregonian  and  J.  W.  Forrester, 

J  r.,  his  father,  became  East  Ore¬ 
gonian  editor  in  1951. 

Mike  Forrester  received  his 
University  of  Oregon  degree  in 
1960,  served  in  the  Army  for 
two  years  and  was  employed  in 
turn  by  the  Coos  Bay  (Ore.) 
World,  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis¬ 
ter  Guard  and  the  Los  Angeles 
bureau  of  Associated  Press. 

His  father  and  the  Aldrich 
family  own  the  East  Oregonian 
and  with  Coe  are  owners  of  the 
Daily  Astorian. 

• 

Governor’s  press  talks 
limited  and  recorded 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

A  Governor’s  press  conference 
has  been  tape-recorded  at  state 
expense  for  the  first  time  in  the 
memory  of  State  House  news¬ 
men.  Joseph  T.  Newlin,  press 
secretary  to  Governor  Deane  C. 
Davis,  sat  at  the  press  table  and 
operated  the  recorder. 

Newlin  explained  that  he  was 
not  using  the  recording  on  or¬ 
ders  of  the  new  chief  executive, 
but  had  decided  to  tape  the  news 
conference  as  an  aid  to  news¬ 
men. 

.  The  newsmen  were  somewhat 
surprised,  after  45  minutes, 
when  Frederick  M.  Reed,  secre¬ 
tary  of  civil  and  military  affairs, 
anpeared  on  the  scene  and  said 
the  Governor  had  another  ap¬ 
pointment  and  that  in  the  future 
newsmen  w’ould  be  allotted  a 
specific  period  and  would  have 
to  put  in  their  questions  during 
that  time. 

Former  Gov.  Philip  H.  Hoff 
sometimes  ran  his  talks  with  the 
press  well  over  an  hour. 

Montana  daily  sold 

Dillon,  Mont. 

The  Dillon  Daily  Tribune-Ex¬ 
aminer  has  been  sold  to  William 
L.  Finefrock,  formerly  of  La¬ 
fayette,  Calif.  Sale  price  of  the 
2,000-circulation  newspaper  was 
not  disclosed.  Finefrock  said  he 
purchased  all  of  the  stock  of 
Dillon  Daily  Tribune-Examiner 
Inc.,  from  Sam  E.  Burgess  of 
Dickinson,  N.D. 
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BILL  FLEINER,  photographer  for 
Bishop  Manogue  High  School  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  and  yearbook, 
catches  excitement  and  varied  ex¬ 
pressions  of  students  bound  for 
an  iceskating  holiday  near  Reno, 
Nev.  Picture  appeared  on  front 
page  of  the  Reno  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Casting  bread  on  the  high  school  waters 


Bv  Rirk  Friedman 
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\\  here  will  the  photographers  ticipants  so  pepper  us  with  ques-  provide  those  answers  .  .  .  Dedi-  Ward  called  for  more  interest- 

for  tomorrow’s  newspapers  tions.  The  more  the  merrier.”  cation  and  hard  work  are  needed  ing  reporting  in  yearbooks  on 

come  from?  Warren  Lerude,  Gazette  man-  to  accomplish  this  mission.  But  the  students  who  did  something 

Often  overlooked  are  the  high  aging  editor,  discussed  the  role  the  rewards  are  as  great  as  the  special  for  example,  the  winner 
school  publications.  of  the  school  newspaper,  part  of  efforts  when  the  journalist  sees  of  a  science  fair  deserved  a  pic- 

One  photo  editor,  with  the  CO-  which  went:  public  service  in  the  works  as  ture  of  himself  and  his  machine, 

operation  of  his  newspaper  and  “Your  newspaper?  Its  mis-  readers  ponder  their  news-  The  drama  student  who  played 
a  school  of  journalism  in  his  gjon  should  be  the  same  as  any  paper’s  message,  whether  in  the  three  leads  in  one  year  deserved 
area,  has  begun  mining  this  good  newspaper’s  —  to  print  the  hallways  of  the  high  school  or  a  photo  series  showing  him  in 

source  of  talent.  He  is  Brent  news  and  enlighten  its  readers  the  corridors  of  a  canitol.”  each  role. 
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BOB  BELL,  Earl  Wooster  High  School 
student  newspaper  photographer,  caught 
this  informal  portrait  in  workshop  ses¬ 
sion  designed  to  show  student  photog¬ 
raphers  how  to  get  out-of-the-ordinary 
head  shots  for  their  high  school  news¬ 
papers  and  yearbooks. 
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BOB  BELL,  making  pictures  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and  Nevada  State 
Journal  news  photography  workshop,  caught  the 
mood  of  the  bench  at  a  high  school  football 
game. 


of  reporting  highlights  which 
distinguish  one  year  —  and  its 
yearb<x)k  —  from  others.” 

Ward  suggested  pictures  of 
faculty  members  in  typical 
teaching  situations.  And  getting 
rway  from  group  shots  by  doing 
picture  essays  on  the  band  con¬ 
cert,  the  chorus  on  tour;  one  of 
service  clubs  helping  out  at  the 
hospital;  the  car  club  helping 
police  inspect  cars. 

Wiiat’a  new? 

Ward  suggested  yearbook  edi¬ 
tors  look  for  what  was  new  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  A  new  gym.  A  new 
principal.  Team  teaching  in 
history.  Chinese  added  to  the 
curriculum.  Integration  of  stu¬ 
dent  body.  Eighty  inches  of 
snow.  And  to  show  what  was 
new  in  pictures. 

Student  editors  were  advised 
to  look  for  achievements  made 
during  the  school  year.  A  state 
champion  diver.  A  hit  school 
musical.  A  student  president. 
And  to  show  these  achievements 
in  pictures. 

They  were  told  to  look  for 
human  interest.  Father  and  son 
who  were  coach  and  captain  of 
the  basketball  team.  The  faculty- 
varsity  basketball  game.  Big 
name  visitors.  “SHOW  it  all  — 
in  pictures,”  Ward  emphasized. 

The  next  section  was  devoted 
to  examples  of  good  and  bad 
photography,  with  tips  on  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  pictures 
in  school  publications. 

How  to  avoid  the  “Stand  ’em 
up  for  the  firing  equad"  group 
photo:  “Have  them  doing  what 
they  do,  or  using  props,  to  get 
across  the  point  that  they  really 
do  something  in  their  group  or 


club  ...  A  simple  way  to  vary  a 
group  picture  is  to  place  em¬ 
phasis  on  one  figure  in  the 
grroup.” 

How  to  get  action  into  photo¬ 
graphs:  “Shoot  various  shutter 
speeds  to  get  different  action  re¬ 
sults  .  .  .  Pan  to  put  speed  in 
your  photos.  Move  the  camera 
with  the  subject,  using  relatively 
low  shutter  speed.  This  will  blur 
the  background  giving  the 
reader  the  idea  of  speed  ...  To 
increase  your  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess,  shoot  rapidly,  use  a  lot  of 
film  and  you’ll  cut  down  on  the 
possibility  of  missing  the  ‘key’ 
action.  Film  is  cheap  in  relation 
to  the  quality  of  pictures  you 
seek  and  the  time  you  expend. 
Wait  for  the  one  go^  shot,  con¬ 
serving  film  all  the  while,  and 
you’ll  wait  all  day,  never  getting 
it  .  .  .  shoot  everything,  make 
lots  of  exposures.” 

Cropping 

There  was  a  section  on  crop¬ 
ping  which  advised;  “When 
printing,  crop  tight.  Get  down 
to  the  nitty-gritty.  Bring  close 
what  you  want  the  reader  to 
see  .  . .  Crop  a  little  tighter  than 
what  you  think  looks  good,  don’t 
be  afraid  to  cut  into  heads,  cut 
off  legs  (unless  mini-skirted).” 

Advice  on  the  picture  story: 
“Call  attention  to  an  important 
event  with  a  picture  story  or 
picture  essay.  Keep  an  open  feel¬ 
ing  by  using  plenty  of  white 
space  between  the  photos.” 

The  booklet  showed  a  picture 
story  of  Warren  Lerude  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Gazette  for  work  in 
the  early  morning  and  going 
through  the  varied  tasks  of 
supervising  the  publication  of  a 


day’s  newspaper.  (The  booklet 
thus  also  became  a  promotion 
piece  for  the  paper.) 

The  booklet,  ended  on  a  note 
from  Hospers: 

“Photographs  add  stature  to 
any  publication.  When  readers 
see  compelling,  action-packed 
pictures,  they’re  likely  to  stop 
and  inspect.  And  once  they  stop, 
chances  that  they  also  will  in¬ 
spect  stories  are  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  But  we  must  assure  that 
our  pictures  are  ‘stoppers’  .  .  . 
the  photo  that  makes  the  reader 
take  a  second  look  .  .  . 

“Know  everything  you  can 
about  your  subject.  Then  shoot 
something  different.  Don’t  be 
afraid!  Move  the  group  your 
way.  Don’t  let  them  move  you.” 

Spot  News  assignments 

Hospers  assigned  the  students 
to  take  pictures  of  school  activi¬ 
ties.  The  pictures  were  critiqued 
at  the  second  session  and  the 
students  were  given  spot  news 
assignments. 

Hospers  said  he  has  a  high 
school  photography  club  in  mind. 
“Though  it  and  workshops  we 
can  get  these  kids  to  take  better 
pictures  sooner,”  he  said.  “We 
want  to  get  them  interested  in 
photojournalism  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Shortly  after  the  two-day 
seminar  a  four-column  cut  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Evening  Gazette,  showing 
youngsters  preparing  to  leave 
Reno  High  School  for  Squaw 
Valley  on  the  fir.st  day  of  the 
Junior  Ice  Skating  Program. 
The  shot  was  taken  inside  by 
the  bus  by  Bill  Fleiner,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Bishop  Manogue 


High  School  student  newspaper 
and  yearbook. 

Looking  at  it,  one  could  only 
think  what  the  effect  would  be 
10  years  from  now  if  programs 
such  as  the  one  Hospers  started 
in  Reno  were  going  on  all  over 
the  country. 

• 

Changes  are  made 
in  staff  at  CQ 

Washington 

A  staff  upheaval  is  underway 
in  the  offices  of  Congressional 
Quarterly,  the  research  publica¬ 
tion  devoted  to  Government  af¬ 
fairs.  Six  staff  meml)ers  have 
Vesigned  and  other  editorial  em¬ 
ployes  have  talked  of  leaving. 

Among  those  who  have  quit 
are  Neal  Peirce,  political  editor, 
and  Edgar  L.  Barton,  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Nelson  Poynter, 
owner  of  CQ,  and  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  an¬ 
nounced  on  December  28  that 
Thomas  N.  Schroth,  who  had 
l)een  executive  editor  since  1955, 
had  resigned.  Schroth’s  asso¬ 
ciates  said  he  was  fired  in  a  con¬ 
flict  over  publication  policies. 
Schroth,  a  former  Brooklyn 
Eagle  eilitor,  was  a  disciple  of 
imaginative  reporting.  Poynter 
has  insisted  that  CQ  should  “re¬ 
inforce  the  rhetoric  of  newspa¬ 
pers  with  facts.” 

CQ  was  .started  in  1945  by 
Poynter  and  his  late  wife,  Hen¬ 
rietta.  Last  September,  Poynter 
divorced  the  news  side  from  the 
business  side,  gave  authority 
over  business  operations  to  Buel 
F.  Weare,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
title  of  publisher. 
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Daily’s  entire  staff 


goes  back  to  school 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

More  than  100  editorial  staff 
members  of  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  participated  recently  in 
a  three-day  seminar  designed  to 
sharpen  news  skills  and  explore 
changing  techniques. 

Guest  speakers  included  Roger 
Tatarian,  editor  of  United  Press 
International,  who  led  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  news  writing;  E.  A.  Tal¬ 
ley,  telegraph  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post  Dispatch,  who  dis¬ 
cussed  copy  editing  and  head 
writing,  and  William  R.  Willis, 
general  legal  counsel  for  the 
Tennessean,  who  discussed  the 
fields  of  libel  and  invasion  of 


privacy. 

The  editor,  John  L.  Seigen- 
thaler,  presided  at  a  session  on 
investigative  reporting.  Picture 
display  and  layout  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  session  conducted  by 
G.  W.  Churchill,  vicepresident 
and  executive  assistant  to  the 
publisher.  Churchill  is  former 
picture  editor  for  Life  maga¬ 
zine.  Chief  photographer  Bill 
Preston  supervised  a  session  on 
the  problems  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher. 

Brisk  question  and  answer  ex¬ 
changes  developed  during  and 
after  every  session.  Two  sessions 
were  held  each  morning  on  Jan- 
uarj'  16  and  17  and  the  seminar 
ended  on  January'  18  with  the 
one  long  discussion  of  investi¬ 
gative  reporting.  The  entire 
seminar  took  place  in  the  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  Hotel  and  break¬ 
fast  was  served  to  those  who 
arrived  early.  The  sessions  ran 
from  8  a.m.  till  noon  on  Thurs¬ 
day  and  from  9  a.m.  till  12:45 
p.m.  on  Saturday. 

With  most  of  the  staff  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  seminar,  phones  at 
the  newspaper’s  offices  were 
manned  by  library  personnel 


and  secretaries  from  various 
editorial  departments.  Individ¬ 
ual  photographers  and  reporters 
w’ere  on  standby  basis  in  the 
event  an  important  spot  news 
story  developed. 

Managing  editor  Ed  Freeman 
was  in  frequent  contact  with  the 
newsroom  via  a  special,  straight- 
line  phone  installed  for  the  sem¬ 
inar. 

Reaction  of  the  newsmen  and 
women  was  enthusiastic.  Young¬ 
er  staff  members  said  they  found 
it  especially  helpful.  Seigen- 
thaler  later  told  the  members  of 
the  Tennessee  Press  Association 
that  the  newspaper’s  manage¬ 
ment  was  so  pleased  with  the 
results  that  the  possibility  of 
another  seminar  is  already  be¬ 
ing  discussed. 


Four  trustees  named 
for  journalism  center 


Washington 

Newbold  Noyes,  chairman,  has 
announced  the  addition  of  four 
members  to  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  of  the  Washington  Journal¬ 
ism  Center.  They  are: 

Frank  Batten,  publisher,  Nor- 
folk-Portsmouth  Newspapers, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  columnist  and 
television  commentator,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

John  E.  Ryerson,  senior  edi¬ 
tor,  Kiplinger  Washington  Edi¬ 
tors. 

Richard  S.  Salant,  president, 
CBS  News,  New'  York. 

The  Center  awards  fellow¬ 
ships  annually  to  young  profes¬ 
sional  journalists,  journalism 
students  w'ho  have  had  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  and  young 
Negroes  interested  in  journal¬ 


ism  careers. 


HONORED  —  When  the  edministretion  changed  at  the  mid¬ 
winter  Board  of  Directort-Advitory  Council  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Auociation,  plaques  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  outgoing  officers:  From  left:  1969  president  Quinton  E. 
Beauge,  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette;  1968  president  William  E. 
StrasDurg,  Montgomery  Newspapers;  1968  vicepresident  Richard 
H.  Mayer,  Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat;  1969  vicepresident,  Clif¬ 
ford  Ammerman,  Wayne  Independent. 


AUTO  WRITERS  from  Boston's  three  daily  newspapers  accompanied 
nearly  100  Oldsmobile  sales  personnel  from  the  Boston  area  on  a 
visit,  via  jet,  to  Oldsmobile's  national  headquarters  at  Lansing, 
Mich.  The  newsmen,  shown  with  Olds  assistant  director  of  public 
relations,  F.  W.  Bennetts  (left),  are  Joe  Downey,  Record-American; 
John  Rooney  (with  cigar),  Herald-Traveler;  and  Bud  Owen  (right), 
Boston  Globe. 


Oshawa  Journal 


has  on-the-job 
training  course 


OSHAW'A,  Ont. 

.4n  on-the-job  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  Communication  Arts 
students  at  Durham  College  of 
Applied  Arts  and  Technologry 
has  been  launched  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  w'ith  the  Oshawa  Journal. 

One  part  of  the  prog^ram  in¬ 
volves  students  in  day-to-day  op¬ 
erations  of  the  38,065-circula¬ 
tion  tabloid,  from  Monday  to 
Thursday.  Every  day,  a  tw'o- 
member  team  from  the  College, 
W'ith  a  third  student  on  standby 
duty  in  the  event  of  illness,  is 
involved  in  reporting,  writing, 
editing  and  photography  under 
the  direction  of  Journal  editor 
Peter  Brouw'er. 

With  students  rotating  on  the 
job,  this  means  that  each  of  the 
31  students  in  Communication 
Arts  will  work  two  days  and  be 
on  standby  one  day  in  the  first 
tw'o-month  period,  from  the 
middle  of  January  to  early 
March. 

Qualified  students  will  be  of¬ 
fer^  summer  jobs,  and  selected 
graduates  full-time  positions  in 
line  with  the  Journal’s  expan¬ 
sion  plans. 

Phase  two  of  the  progrram  in¬ 
volves  the  production,  design, 
layout,  writing  and  editing  of  a 
special  section  of  the  Journal, 
called  the  Durham  Journal,. 
Students  fill  all  editorial  posts. 

Although  Durham  does  not 
have  a  journalism  course,  the 
first  year  is  largely  journalistic 
in  content  to  provide  a  basis  for 
studies  in  advertising  and  public 
relations. 

In  charge  of  the  course  are 
Robert  Crichton,  head  of  the 
Applied  Arts  Division,  and  G.  A. 
Wells,  a  teaching  master  in 
communications. 


Crichton  is  a  former  reporter 
and  editor  w'ith  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  Vancouver  Sun,  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail  and  Daily 
Express  in  England,  and  was 
foreign  editor  of  the  Telegram 
before  establishing  a  typo¬ 
graphic  and  design  firm.  He 
came  to  Durham  College  in 
March,  1968. 

Wells,  a  former  reporter  w'ith 
the  Windsor  Star  and  Toronto 
Daily  Star,  w'as  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  practitioner  for  many 
years  before  joining  the  Durham 
faculty  in  August,  1968. 


Writer  on  long  trip 
for  special  reports 


Wichita,  Kans. 

Britt  Brown,  vicepresident 
and  secretary  of  the  Wichita 
Eagle  and  Beaxon,  is  on  a  fact¬ 
finding  tour  of  Africa.  His  plans 
call  for  him  to  return  in  March. 

As  Browm  tours  newly 
emerged  nations  and  older  coun¬ 
tries  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert, 
he  wrill  interview  political,  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  military  leaders. 
From  these  briefing^s  he  will  pre¬ 
pare  a  series  of  reports  w'hich 
will  be  published  in  the  Eagle 
and  Beacon. 

The  extensive  tour  will  be 
made  by  commercial  air  routes. 


Seminar  on  space 


Atlanta 

A  group  of  southern  newsmen 
attended  a  seminar  on  “Civilian 
Utilization  of  Space  Technol¬ 
ogy,”  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  this  week.  This  was  the 
first  of  10  seminars  scheduled 
for  1969  by  the  SNPA  Founda¬ 
tion  in  its  program  of  continuing 
education  for  southern  journ¬ 
alists.  A  seminar  on  “Population 
Policies  and  Programs”  is  sched¬ 
uled  Feburary  24-28  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chap¬ 
el  Hill. 
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PROMOTION 


Entry  fee  is  set 
for  ‘69  idea  mine’ 


By  George  Wilt 

The  annual  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Awards  Competition, 
sponsored  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  interest  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  outstanding  eflForts 
in  newspaper  promotion,  public 
relations  and  research  since 
1932,  has  come  upon  an  “embar¬ 
rassment  of  riches.” 

The  volume  of  entries  in  the 
10-classification  awards  compe¬ 
tition  has  grown  to  such  a  point 
that  it  now  presents  an  over¬ 
whelming  problem  of  logistics. 

The  promotion  managers  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  cities  that 
host  the  annual  INPA  Confer¬ 
ence  each  May  are  confronted 
with  an  ever-increasing  volume 
of  crates  and  cartons,  present¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  problems  in¬ 
cluding  receipt  of  entries,  stor¬ 
age,  judging  arrangements,  and 
exhibition  space  during  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Changes  are  made 

It  wasn’t  always  that  way.  In 
1955,  E&P  looked  at  a  meager 
field  of  entries  and  considered 
forgetting  the  whole  thing.  Up 
until  that  time,  all  entries  had 
been  sent  to  New  York  for 
judging,  with  only  the  winners 
shown  at  the  annual  promotion 
association  meeting.  Limited 
representation  of  newspapers,  a 
general  low  level  of  quality  in 
creativity,  and  a  general  ennui 
on  the  part  of  the  newspaper 
and  advertising  communities 
that  provided  the  judging  panels 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  in¬ 
terest. 

Not  so,  however,  with  a  dedi¬ 
cated  group  of  hard-core  pro¬ 
moters.  A  committee  of  NNPA 
representatives  met  with  E&P 
and  urged  them  to  continue  the 
competition,  but  with  a  few 
major  changes. 

Classifications  were  realigned, 
circulation  breakdowns  changed, 
and  the  judging  was  moved  to 
host  convention  cities,  with  all 
entries  and  exhibits  shown  at 
the  then  NNPA  Conference. 

The  result:  things  picked  up 
immediately.  Judging  was  held 
in  Cleveland,  Pittsburgh,,  Mi¬ 
ami,  New  Orleans,  Phoenix, 
Minneapolis,  Montreal,  San 
Francisco,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis 
and  Rochester.  Local  newspapers 
benefited  by  having  their  home¬ 
town  advertising,  agency,  public 
relations  and  research  people  see 
the  be.st  efforts  of  the  newspaper 
industry  in  volumes  they  had 
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never  seen  before.  Further,  dele¬ 
gates  and  gruests  at  the  annual 
promotion  conference  were  able 
to  examine  the  entire  field  of 
entries  during  their  free  time 
during  the  meetings,  and  take 
note  of  the  new  ideas  and  tech¬ 
niques  employed  by  other  news¬ 
papers. 

As  the  “idea  mine”  grew,  it 
became  commonplace  for  pro¬ 
moters  to  spend  considerable 
time  rummaging  through  the 
scrapbooks  and  portfolios,  tak¬ 
ing  notes,  copying  layouts,  and 
noting  programs.  It  was  not  un¬ 
common  to  see  delegates  skulk¬ 
ing  through  the  exhibit  room 
with  Minox  camera  poised,  pho¬ 
tographing  page  after  page, 
looking  for  all  the  world  like  a 
couple  of  NKVD  agents  with  the 
blueprints  for  the  hydrogen 
bomb.  And  nobody  was  surprised 
when  a  promotion  turned  up  a 
year  later  with  a  different  logo 
appearing  at  the  bottom.  In  fact, 
the  promotion  fraternity  ap¬ 
peared  only  too  pleased  to  see  a 
newcomer  from  another  market 
use  an  idea  that  had  worked  for 
them,  and  given  a  new  twist  or 
treatment. 

The  natural  exuberance  of  the 
breed,  however,  multiplied  some 
of  the  problems  of  the  competi¬ 
tion.  Promotion  managers,  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  a  healthy  represen¬ 
tation  of  their  wares  and  efforts 
displayed,  presented  more  and 
more  problems  with  the  increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  materials.  Larger 
panels  of  judges  became  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
bigger  rooms  were  required  for 
judging,  and  adequate  display 
space  taxed  convention  facilities. 
At  many  of  the  recent  promo¬ 
tion  meetings,  scrapbooks  were 
stacked  six-deep,  and  the  size 
and  weight  of  entries  courted 
the  development  of  hernia  and 
.sacroiliac  problems  for  those 
who  wanted  to  peruse  the  con¬ 
tents.  To  say  nothing  of  conven¬ 
tion  hosts  committees,  judges, 
and  the  E&P  representatives 
who  had  to  horse  them  around 
prior  to  both  judging  and  ex¬ 
hibition. 

Entry  fee 

At  the  INP.\  l)oard  meeting 
in  Chicago  last  week,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  establishing  an 
entry  fee  in  the  competition.  The 
inauguration  of  a  fee  of  $."»  per 
entr>’  was  set,  but  maintaining 
the  existing  $10  fee  pre\'iou.sIy 
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charged  for  audio-visual  entries, 
(used  to  defray  the  rental  of  a 
variety  of  projection  equipment 
and  hiring  of  professional  pro¬ 
jectionists,  required  in  many 
cities). 

An  INPA  committee  had  pre¬ 
viously  met  with  E&P  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  effects  of  such  a 
fee.  Dave  Lindsey  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Record  and  Paterson 
Call;  Joe  Co>Tie,  New  York 
News;  and  INPA  executive  sec¬ 
retary  Gerry  Rock  pointed  out 
that  establishing  an  entry  for 
the  E&P  competition  would  have 
the  desired  effect  of  (1.)  making 
entrants  take  a  second  look  at 
the  volume  of  material  they  plan 
to  submit,  eliminating  some  of 
he  less  meritorious  material ;  and 
(2.)  provide  revenue  to  cover 
the  ever-increasing  costs  of  con¬ 
test  administration,  involving 
receiving,  storage,  judging  and 
moving  of  entries  and  exhibits. 
The  fee,  with  checks  made  pay¬ 
able  to  INPA,  becomes  effective 
with  this  year’s  competition.  Re¬ 
quired  official  entry  blanks  and 
mailing  labels  will  be  mailed 
shortly,  to  U.  S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers,  and  to  all  INPA 
members. 

Simplicity  Urged 

To  lighten  the  load  of  this 
year’s  hosts  in  Chicago,  contest 
entrants  are  strongly  urged  to 
observe  the  contest  rules  per¬ 
taining  to  the  use  of  ornate 
scrapbooks,  oversized  packages, 
and  permanent  bindings.  Tbe 
use  of  hard-cover  scraplKwks, 
elalwrate  packaging,  hand  deco¬ 
ration  and  other  devices  is  dis¬ 
couraged  also,  as  this  frequently 
adds  material  value  to  the  en¬ 
tries,  so  that  entrants  will  want 
them  back,  contrary  to  tbe  con¬ 
test  rule  that  no  entries  will  be 
returned  by  E&P  or  INP.A.  En¬ 
trants  who  wish  to  pick  their 
exhibits  following  the  conclusion 
of  the  INPA  Conference  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  however,  may  do  so,  and 
handle  their  own  arrangements 
for  getting  their  scrapl)ooks 
back  home. 

Entries  in  the  34th  annual 


competition  are  to  be  sent  to 
Chicago  by  March  28,  and  no 
extensions  may  be  granted,  ac¬ 
cording  to  1969  Conference  hosts 
Paul  Hirt,  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News,  (INPA  presi¬ 
dent)  and  Bob  Twilling,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  Entries  are  to  be 
sent  to  INP.\,  Attention  Larry 
Chandler,  convention  manager, 
Pick-Congress  Hotel,  520  S. 
Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
60605.  Judging  will  be  held  at 
the  Pick-Congress,  and  entries 
stored  at  the  hotel  until  the 
INPA  Conference,  May  11-14. 

All  entries  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  conference,  and  Awards  will 
be  presented  at  the  Conference 
Luncheon,  Tuesday,  May  13. 
Official  contest  rules  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  E&P  next  wwk. 

• 

Coiiiniittee  chosen 
for  Press  Galleries 

Washington 
At  an  annual  election  January 
23,  Richard  L.  Lyons  of  the 
Washingto7i  Post,  Charles  Mc- 
dowell  Jr.,  of  the  Richmond 
Times  -  Dispatch  and  Geoffrey 
Gould  of  the  Newhouse  National 
News  Service,  were  elected  new 
meml)ers  of  the  five-man  stand¬ 
ing  committee  which  controls 
the  Congressional  Press  Gal¬ 
leries.  Hold-over  members  are 
William  McGaffin,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  who  was  elected  chairman, 
and  William  M.  Blair,  New  York 
Times,  secretary. 

• 

Vandalism  in  NPC 

Washington 
Minutes  after  President  Lyn¬ 
don  B.  Johnson  signed  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Club’s  guest  book 
after  bis  final  press  conference 
there  January  17,  someone  tore 
fhe  page  out  of  the  book.  Pat 
Heffernan,  the  Club’s  new  presi¬ 
dent,  bas  appealed  for  tbe  re¬ 
turn  of  tbe  page  if  the  person 
who  tore  it  out  “feels  any  re¬ 
morse”.  He  said  that  the  vandal 
could  return  it  “anonymously  if 
he  must.” 
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Controllers  keep  their 
finances  under  control 


HIGHLY  REGARDED — Edward  R.  Beach  (cenfer),  advertising 
director  of  Reynolds  &  Company,  receives  PAR  Excellence  Award 
from  Joe  Gatewood  (left),  Philadelphia  Inquirer  advertising  repre¬ 
sentative,  as  Howard  LiebI,  account  executive  for  Albert  Frank 
Guenther  Law,  looks  on.  The  award  was  presented  for  an  ad  which 
achieved  an  outstanding  COM/PAR/E  readership  score  in  the 
Inquirer's  Exposure/Ratings  measurement  of  readership. 


The  men  and  women  who  try 
to  look  after  the  financial  well¬ 
being  of  newspapers  can  be 
credited  with  doing  a  pretty  job 
of  taking  care  of  their  own 
money  matters. 

And  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  the  newspaper  con¬ 
trollers  and  the  people  who 
write  the  editorials! 

Consider  the  financial  rerports 
of  two  newspaper  organizations 
(of  approximately  the  same  age 
— in  their  20s) :  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers  and  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers. 

The  INCFO  had  $115,567.45 
in  the  bank  at  the  end  of  the 
last  fiscal  year,  September  30. 

As  of  November  1,  the  NCEW 
treasury  balance  had  been 
drained  to  a  mere  $5,374. 

Editors  are  poor 

Last  April  the  editorial 
writers’  executive  board  raised 
the  dues  and  the  $5  increase, 
according  to  Treasurer  Calvin 
Mayne,  had  helped  but  he  was 
still  “not  happy  with  the  health 
of  the  treasury” — $2,959  in  sav¬ 
ings  and  $2,414  in  the  check¬ 
ing  account.  “Expenses,”  said 
Mayne,  in  his  report  carried  in 
the  Masthead,  “continue  to  ex¬ 
ceed  receipts.” 

NCEW  membership  was  at  an 
all-time  high  —  391  —  but 
some  of  the  members  complained 
in  post-convention  comments 
that  the  organization  was  get¬ 
ting  too  old  and  was  losing  a 
youthful  spirit.  Moreover,  there 
was  outspoken  criticism  of  the 
group’s  acceptance  of  hospitality 
from  “outsiders.” 

When  it  comes  to  the  hospi¬ 
tality-entertainment  department 
of  the  finance  officers,  INCFO 
funds  go  all  the  way  and  there 
is  no  stinting  on  expenditures. 
The  balance  sheet  laid  bare  in 
the  current  issue  of  the  News¬ 
paper  C<mtroller  shows  the  net 
expense  of  annual  and  spring 
meetings  as  $12,108.79. 

$42,000  from  dues 

Other  expenses  are  itemized: 
Monthly  bulletins,  $9,127;  man¬ 
uals  and  booklets,  $10,488;  com¬ 
mittee  activities,  $2,620;  man¬ 
agement  fees,  $12,000;  admin¬ 
istrative,  $7,867. 

On  the  income  side  Treasurer 
Raymond  D.  McGee  listed  $42,- 
800  from  dues  (INCFO  has 
members  from  newspapers  in 
several  foreign  countries  as  well 
as  from  the  U.  S.)  and  $2,598 
from  the  sale  of  manuals  and 
booklets. 

INCFO  employs  a  general 


manager,  George  K.  Dahl,  who 
arranges  all  of  its  conventions, 
handles  its  public  relations,  and 
supervises  the  production  of 
manuals,  etc. 

Should  NCEW’s  new  presi¬ 
dent,  William  D.  Snider,  of  the 
Greensboro  News  and  Record 
desire  some  advice  on  financial 
affairs  he  might  call  on  his 
“neighbor”  from  INCFO,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Maynard  of  the  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel. 
Or  doesn’t  an  editor  from  North 
Carolina  speak  with  a  controller 
from  North  Carolina? 

• 

New  owner  denies 
knowledge  of  pact 
on  newspaper  sale 

Annapolis,  Md. 

Philip  Merrill,  new  publisher 
of  the  Evening  Capital,  has  filed 
an  answer  to  a  suit  that  seeks 
compensation  for  alleged  dam¬ 
ages  to  the  paper’s  editor,  Elmer 
M.  Jackson  Jr. 

In  his  answer,  Merrill  denied 
he  is  liable  to  Jackson  in  any 
respect. 

Jackson  maintained  that  Tal¬ 
bot  T.  Speer,  former  publisher 
of  the  afternoon  daily  news¬ 
paper,  had  agreed  to  sell  the 
paper  to  him  and  instead  sold 
it  to  Merrill.  Speer  and  Merrill 
both  are  named  in  the  original 
suit. 

Merrill  said  he  had  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  prior  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Speer  and  Jackson  when 
he  purchased  the  stock  of  Capi¬ 
tal-Gazette  Press  Inc.  and  Speer 
Publications  Inc.  from  Speer. 

Speer  also  has  denied  any 
agreement  with  Jackson. 

Merrill  said  he  holds  legal  title 
to  all  of  the  stock  in  both  corp¬ 
orations  and  that  he  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  owner. 

He  said  some  stock  is  held  by 
members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  under  the  new  makeup  of 
the  firms.  He  identified  them  as 
Jack  Anderson,  a  syndicated 
newspaper  columnist,  and  three 
members  of  a  Washington  law 
firm — Myer  Feldman,  David 
Ginsburg  and  Tyler  Abell. 

• 

Faniily’§  weekly 

The  weekly  Wells  (Nev.)  Prog¬ 
ress  has  been  purchased  by  edi¬ 
tor  C.  J.  (Bud)  Triplett  Jr., 
from  his  mother,  Mrs.  Ola  F. 
Triplett.  He  had  been  editor  of 
the  publication  since  the  death 
of  his  father,  Charles  J.  Triplett, 
in  196:{. 


William  Allen  White 
Award  for  Cronkite 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

CBS  News  Correspondent 
Walter  Cronkite  will  receive  the 
20th  annual  Award  for  Journal¬ 
istic  Merit  given  by  the  William 
Allen  White  Foundation  here 
February  10. 

The  citation  is  made  each  year 
to  “an  American  journalist  who 
exemplifies  William  Allen 
White’s  ideals  in  service  to  his 
profession  and  to  his  country.” 
Cronkite  is  the  first  broadcast 
journalist  to  be  so  honored  by 
the  Foundation. 

• 

Lee  A.  Ward  retires; 
Ward-Griffith  chief 

Lee  A.  Ward,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Ward-Griffith  Co., 
newspaper  representatives,  has 
announced  his  retirement.  He 
and  Mrs.  Ward  are  residing  at 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

His  Initial  business  experience 
was  with  Crowell  Publishing  Co. 
He  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
Charles  H.  Eddy  Co.,  newspaper 
representatives,  in  1922  and 
with  an  associate  purchased  the 
firm  in  1935.  He  and  Harry  G, 
Griffith  formed  Ward-Griffith  Co. 
in  1941. 

• 

Negro  editor  cited 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D, 

Era  Bell  Thompson  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  receive  the  honorary 
L.H.D.  degree  (doctor  of  hu¬ 
mane  letters)  at  mid-year  com¬ 
mencement  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  on  February  2. 
Miss  Thompson,  who  home¬ 
steaded  with  her  parents  in 
North  Dakota  in  1917,  is  inter¬ 
national  editor  of  Ebony,  a 
Negro  magazine  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  one  million. 


4  lawyers  buy 
Alabama  daily 

Opelika,  Ala. 

Sale  of  the  Opelika  Daily 
News  to  a  group  headed  by  Rob 
ert  P.  Davison,  a  former  Opelika 
resident  and  now  a  Denver  at¬ 
torney,  was  announced. 

Joining  Davison  as  the  new 
owners  are  three  Opelika  attor¬ 
neys,  State  Sen.  C.  C.  “Bo”  Tor- 
bert  Jr.,  former  Sen.  Yetta  G. 
Samford  Jr.,  and  John  V.  Den¬ 
son. 

The  announcement  of  the  sale 
was  made  by  W.  C.  Wear  as 
president  of  the  Opelika  Daily 
News.  The  new  owners  said 
Wear  will  remain  with  the  new 
corporation,  the  Opelika-Auburn 
Publishing  Co.,  as  business  man¬ 
ager.  All  other  department 
heads  and  employes  will  remain 
in  their  present  jobs,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  said. 

The  News  was  founded  in 
1890  as  a  weekly  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  daily  since  1904. 

Davison  said  the  appointment 
of  an  executive  vicepresident, 
who  will  serve  as  publisher,  wall 
be  announced  soon. 

Stockholders  who  sold  the 
News  are  Wear;  Mrs.  Walter 
B.  Wilson  Sr.;  Hugh  Wilson,  a 
member  of  the  News  Staff;  Dr. 
John  1.  Wear  of  Auburn;  Ed¬ 
ward  P.  Blackmon;  Bernard  R. 
Blackmon,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  paper,  and  Wil¬ 
bur  L.  Blackmon,  its  editor, 

• 

Out  of  Peace  Corps 

Robert  A.  Hatch,  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  executive  of 
Carl  Byoir  and  Associates,  has 
returned  to  the  public  relations 
firm  after  a  three-year  leave  of 
absence  during  which  he  served 
as  public  information  director 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 
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Airline  pilot  draws 
strip  high  on  humor 


Capt.  John  Holm  has  reached 
the  heights  in  two  careers. 

When  he’s  not  piloting  jets 
for  United  Air  Lines,  he’s  on 
the  ground  drawing  his  highly 
successful  cartoon  panel, 
“Woody’s  World,”  syndicated  in 
more  than  60  newspapers. 

Seated  in  the  den  of  his  com¬ 
fortable  home  in  a  heavily 
wooded  area  near  Seattle,  Holm 
explained  how  he  is  able  to  com¬ 
bine  two  careers. 

“I  don’t,  in  one  sense.  The  two 
lives  are  pretty  well  separated. 
When  I  am  behind  the  controls 
of  the  plane,  I  can’t  think  of 
cartooning.  Even  on  layovers, 
when  I  have  plenty  of  free  time, 
I  can’t  concentrate  on  ‘Woody.’ 
The  only  place  I  can  draw  is 
right  here,”  he  said,  indicating 
a  drawing  board  neatly  tucked 
away  in  a  comer  of  his  second- 
floor  den.  From  the  window, 
Holm  can  look  out  on  the  beauty 
of  nature  that  provides  the  set¬ 
ting  for  “Woody’s  World.” 

Woody,  his  wife,  Madge,  his 
Indian  guide,  Turkey  Feather, 
and  friend.  Hank,  are  the  hu¬ 
man  characters  in  the  panel. 
It  is  the  animals,  however  — 
Woody’s  faithful  dog.  Scout; 
Otis,  the  horse;  assorted  bears, 
raccoons  and  other  forest  ani¬ 
mals  —  that  have  given  the  car¬ 
toon  its  original  flavor  and  much 
of  its  success. 

Of  his  two  careers.  Holm  be¬ 
came  involved  in  one  somewhat 
by  chance;  the  other  by  design. 

Like  a  good  many  airline 
pilots.  Holm’s  original  training 
came  in  military  service.  In  1942, 
he  enlisted  in  Naval  Aviation, 
was  commissioned  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  after  extensive  train¬ 
ing  at  several  bases,  saw  action 
in  the  Pacific  as  a  night  fighter 


pilot.  He  was  discharged  in 
January,  1946. 

Five  years  later,  he  answered 
a  United  Air  Linos  advertise¬ 
ment  for  First  Officers  and  was 
hired.  His  commercial  airline 
career  was  interrupted,  as  it  was 
for  many  others,  one  year  later 
by  the  Korean  War.  Holm  spent 
17  months  in  the  Marines  on  his 
second  tour,  much  of  it  piloting 
transports  between  Japan  and 
Korea. 

His  flirtation  with  the  wor'd 
of  art  began  at  a  much  earlier 
age  and,  in  contrast  to  his 
lengthy  and  continuing  school¬ 
ing  as  a  pilot,  included  no  formal 
training. 

“I  started  drawing  to  enter¬ 
tain  my  fellow  first  graders  in 
school.  My  brother  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrator  and  the  teach¬ 
ers  were  always  after  him  to 
keep  on  drawing.  I  just  sort  of 
tagged  along,  doing  w’hat  he 
did.” 

The  career  side  of  Holm  the 
Cartoonist,  began  10  years  ago, 
also  in  answer  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  this  one  for  an  illustrator 
by  a  Burlingame,  Calif.,  tri¬ 
weekly  newspaper.  His  success 
here  led  to  the  job  of  drawing 
the  paper’s  weekly  political  car¬ 
toon,  and  gave  him  inspiration 
to  try  his  hand  nationally. 

Freelancing  no  bargain 

“I  soon  learned  that  freelanc¬ 
ing  cartoons  is  pretty  difficult. 
You  send  a  batch  of  cartoons  to 
one  magazine,  and  when  it  is 
returned,  you  send  a  second 
publication  what  the  first  one 
didn’t  buy,  and  so  on.  To  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  you  must  have  about 
100  to  115  cartoons  circulating 
at  a  given  time.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  work  is  almost  a  full¬ 


time  job  by  itself. 

The  work  schedule  for  a  pilot 
creates  the  spare  time  necessary 
to  build  a  second  career.  “A 
number  of  flight  crew  members 
have  something  else  going  for 
them,”  Holm  said.  “Quite  a  few 
of  them  are  in  real  estate  and 
other  business. 

“I  used  to  have  a  number  of 
layovers  in  Chicago  and  New 
York,  and  I  spent  the  time  call-  j 
ing  on  newspapers  and  news-  I 
paper  syndicates.  I  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  success  of  ‘Peanuts’ 
and  ‘Dennis  the  Menace,’  so  I 
concentrated  on  a  panel  featur¬ 
ing  children.” 

Then  came  a  camping  trip  I 
that  changed  his  luck.  Holm 
took  his  family  camping  in  the  | 
Sierras.  He  tried  a  few  sketches  ' 
using  an  outdoors  setting.  i 

“The  ideas  seemed  to  flow  : 
naturally  and  I  had  the  feeling  | 
1  was  on  the  right  track.”  j 

.So  did  National  Newspaper 
Syndicate  which  bought  the  idea  I 
in  1062,  entitled  it,  “Woody’s  i 
WorM,”  and  then,  unaccountably 
asked  Holm  to  change  the  em¬ 
phasis  to  a  general  sports  car¬ 
toon,  to  include  not  only  out¬ 
doors  situations,  but  baseball, 
football  and  other  sports  as  well. 
His  outdoors  cartoons,  however, 
prompted  the  heaviest  mail  re¬ 
sponse  from  readers  and,  finally, 
the  syndicate  allowed  him  to 
concentrate  on  this  particular 
area. 

Success  has  arrived  after  a 
half  dozen  years,  but  it  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  series  of  new 
challenges: 

“The  syndicate  would  like  me 
to  do  a  Sunday  color  cartoon, 
but  that’s  too  much  for  right 
now.  I  don’t  have  enough  time 
as  it  is  to  enjoy  fishing  and 
camping  as  much  as  I  would 
like. 

“I  have  to  work  about  six  to 
eight  weeks  in  advance  on  my 
weekday  panels,  and  deadlines 
have  a  way  of  rushing  up  on 
you  quickly.  There  are  days 
when  I  can’t  get  an  idea  to  save 
my  soul.  The  only  answer  is  to 
tie  myself  in  front  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  board  until  I  have  something 
on  paper. 

WoHca  gags  backwards 

“Gag  lines?  They  are  always 
a  problem.  Generally,  I  work  in 
reverse.  Most  cartoonists  come 
up  with  the  gag  line  and  then 
draw  the  cartoon.  Often,  I  sketch 
a  situation  and  keep  wrestling 
with  it  until  I  think  it  looks 
funny  and  then  add  an  approp¬ 
riate  gag  line.  I  do  buy  ideas 
from  gag  writers,  but  one  of  my 
best  idea  men  is  my  son  John.” 

John  works  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  Seattle  advertising 
agency  and,  come  next  spring, 
father  and  son  will  each  have 
books  published  featuring  a  col¬ 
lection  of  their  cartoons. 
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Green  Sheet’s  lawsuit 
against  daily  settled 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

A  -settlement  a^eement  has 
ended  a  multi-million  dollar  law¬ 
suit  involving  the  daily  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  of  the  Copley 
group  and  Sacramento  Subur¬ 
ban  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  gproup 
of  nine  local  suburban  weekly 
newspapers  collectively  called 
the  Green  Sheet. 

Dismissal  of  the  case  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Presiding  Judge 
Gordon  I).  Schaber  of  Sacra¬ 
mento  Superior  Court.  The  suit, 
filed  last  February  by  Reinhart 
Knudsen,  publisher  of  the  Green 
Sheet,  claimed  .$1.5  million  in  ac¬ 
tual  damages  and  sought  a  total 
$4.5  million  in  treble  damages. 

Knudsen's  charges 

Knudsen  charged  the  Union 
with  violating  the  California 
Unfair  Trade  Practices  Act  and 
alleged  the  Union  offered  to  sell 
advertising  below  cost  with  spe¬ 
cific  intent  to  injure  his  group 
of  weeklies. 

Carlyle  Reed,  publisher  of  the 
Union,  consistently  denied  the 
charges.  He  contended  his  sole 
purpose  w'as  to  build  a  better 
newspaper  to  meet  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

The  accord  was  reached  after 
a  series  of  conferences  held  in 
Judge  Schaber’s  chambers,  it 
was  announced.  These  continued 
for  several  months  under  the 
local  Superior  Court’s  settlement 
conference  procedure. 

Earlier  Judge  Schaber  denied 
a  Suburban  Newspapers’  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  temporary’  injunction 
against  the  Union.  In  a  six-page 
opinion  issued  last  July  the  court 
concluded  that  SSN  failed  to 
show  the  Union  had  any  intent 
to  harm  the  weekly  group. 

Judge's  ruling 

“There  is  no  violation  war¬ 
ranting  a  temporary  injunction 
if  the  purpo.se  of  the  Union  was 
to  increase  its  own  business  or 
in  goo<l  faith  to  meet  the  legal 
prices  of  a  competitor,”  the 
Judge  ruled  at  that  time. 

The  principal  complaint  in  the 
suit  was  that  the  Union  carried 
adv’ertisements  from  its  regular 
editions  in  its  freely-delivered 
Advertiser  and  Food  Fare  sup¬ 
plement  at  no  extra  cost  to  the 
advertiser. 

In  te.stifying  at  a  preliminary 
hearing,  the  Union  publisher 
said  the  supplement  is  being 
phased  out.  This  action,  expected 
to  be  completed  by  next  July, 
was  attributed  by  Reed  to  rapid 
increases  in  the  Union’s  circula¬ 
tion  since  its  acquisition  by  Cop- 
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ley  Newspapers  in  May,  1966. 

The  settlement  provisions  in¬ 
clude  an  agreement  between  the 
Union  and  SSN  which  will  allow 
ads  placed  in  the  Union  to  be 
published  also  in  one  or  more  of 
the  weeklies  if  desired  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  and  at  a  small  addi¬ 
tional  charge  to  be  set  and  col¬ 
lected  by  Suburban,  the  judge 
said. 

Other  provisions 

Also,  the  agreement  provides 
that  the  Union  will  acquire  a  20 
per  cent  stock  interest  in  News- 
co  Publications,  Inc.,  for  an  un¬ 
disclosed  sum.  Newsco,  the  ma¬ 
jor  stockholder  in  SSN,  conducts 
large  scale  mailings  of  advertis¬ 
ing  matter. 

Further,  the  Union  and  News¬ 
co  have  entered  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  by  which  Newsco  will  dis¬ 
tribute  circulars  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  printed  by  the  Union 
and  not  committed  to  other  mail¬ 
ing  firms,  it  w’as  announced. 
Reed  said  the  Union  has  no  in¬ 
tention  to  use  its  New’sco  stock 
to  exert  influence  on  SSN. 

John  V.  Diepenbrock  and 
Everett  B.  Clary’  repre.sented 
the  Union.  SSN  was  represented 
by  W.  Mike  McCray  of  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  McCray  w’on  a  $609,- 
000  judgement  in  a  1967  Orange 
County,  Calif.,  newspaper  case. 

SSN  was  formed  in  April 
1965,  by  the  merger  of  San  Juan 
Publications  and  NEWSCO,  Inc. 


University  faculty 
opens  all  meetings 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

The  representative  body  of  the 
Kansas  State  University  faculty, 
the  Faculty  Senate,  voted  last 
w’eek  to  open  all  meetings  to  all 
persons,  subject  to  space  limita¬ 
tions  and  with  the  request  that 
any  persons  wishing  to  attend 
notify  the  Senate  president  24 
hours  in  advance  of  the  meeting. 

The  Senate  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  was  empowered  to  es¬ 
tablish  rules  and  regulations  to 
ensure  orderliness  of  observers. 

The  action  came  at  a  special 
meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
of  clarifying  the  Senate’s  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  public  at¬ 
tendance  at  that  body’s  regular 
sessions. 

Although  Senate  meetings  al¬ 
ways  have  been  open  to  any 
member  of  the  faculty,  students 
and  others  have  not  been  in¬ 
vited  on  a  regular  basis.  Last 
September,  the  editor  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  was  invited  to 
attend  all  sessions  for  one  se¬ 
mester. 


Still  on  puzzles 

Mrs.  Margaret  Farrar,  just 
retired  as  first  puzzle  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  consultant  puzzle  editor 
for  Simon  and  Schuster’s  cross- 
w’ord  progrram.  In  1942,  Mrs. 
Farrar  joined  the  Times  to  edit 
a  puzzle  page  for  its  Sunday 
Magazine.  In  1950,  she  initiated 
the  daily  puzzle.  Mrs.  Farrar  is 
married  to  publisher  John 
Farrar  and  has  12  grand 
children. 


Dow  Jones 
revenue  tops 
$108  million 


Dow  Jones  &  Company  Inc. 
and  its  Canadian  subsidiary  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  preliminary  report 
its  consolidated  net  income  for 
the  year  ended  December  31  was 
$17,727,097.  This  is  equal  to 
$2.52  per  share  compared  with 
$14,215,687  or  $2.03  per  share 
the  previous  year. 

Operating  revenues  of  $108,- 
202,971  were  $18,940,598  or 
21.2%  higher  than  the  1967  to¬ 
tal  of  $89,262,373.  Net  income 
increased  by  24.7%. 

Total  expenses  increased  by 
$8,612,943  in  1968  to  $73,106,720 
compared  with  $64,493,777  in 
1967  or  13.4%. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in 
advertising  linage  and  revenues 
for  1968  compares  as  follows 
with  the  preceding  year; 

Percent  of 
Increase 


Wall  Street  Journal 

Lin¬ 

age 

Rev¬ 

enue 

Eastern  Edition 

12.4 

2.3.6 

Midwest  Edition 
Pacific  Coast 

12.4 

17.4 

Edition 

Southwest 

11.4 

22.7 

Edition 

11.3 

26.6 

National  Observ’er 

4.0 

8.7 

Barron’s 

21.5 

33.9 

Revenues  for  Dow  Jones 
News  Services  increase<l  11.9% 
over  1967. 


Student  sports  writer 
vaults  to  scholarship 


San  Francisco 

Pondering  the  politics  and 
professionalism  of  the  1968 
Olvmpic  Game.s,  a  Penn  State 
University  sports  writer  won 
first  place  laurels  in  the  third  of 
six  monthly  writing  contests 
sponsored  by  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation. 

In  .so  doing,  Stephen  Solomon 
catapulted  his  school  into  second 
place  among  the  52  participat¬ 
ing  .schools.  A  Penn  State  team¬ 
mate  and  e<litor  of  the  campus 
new’spaper,  Paul  Levine,  w’as 
first  place  winner  last  month. 

Recognition  of  Solomon’s  edi¬ 
torial  earned  prizes  totaling 
$1600,  an  $800  scholarship  for 
him.self  and  a  matching  grant 
for  his  .school.  As  w’inner  in  the 
December  conte.st,  Solomon  is 
also  eligible  to  vie  for  additional 
.scholarships  in  the  year-end 
championship  competition.  Each 


Adman  in  legislature 
offers  confidence  bill 

Topeka,  Kans. 
A  bill  designed  to  protect  a 
new’sman  who  refuses  to  divulge 
the  sources  of  his  information 
W’as  introduced  in  the  Kansas 
Senate. 

The  measure  says  that  news¬ 
men  and  others  connected  w’ith 
news  gathering  enterprises  shall 
not  be  required  to  disclose  the 
source  of  any  information  in 
any  judicial,  legislative  or  ex¬ 
ecutive  proceeding. 

Sen.  Jack  Robinson,  R-Wichi- 
ta,  co-sponsored  the  bill  with 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Frank 
Hodge,  R-Hutchinson. 

Robinson,  a  former  broadcast 
newsman  and  now’  employed  by 
an  advertising  firm,  said  the  bill 
is  the  product  of  the  work  of  a 
committee  of  the  Kansas  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Radio  Broadcasters. 
He  said  representatives  of  the 
Kansas  Press  Association  have 
indicated  the  organization  will 
support  the  measure. 
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month,  $7800  is  awarded  in  stu¬ 
dent  scholarships  and  college 
grants. 

The  University  of  Florida  has 
taken  over  the  lead  in  the  race 
for  school  honors  at  the  half- 
w’ay  point  of  the  competition. 
Indiana  and  Iowa  trail  Penn 
State  by  a  small  margin. 

Other  scholarship  winners  this 
month  are;  Charles  W.  Babcock 
II  of  Syracuse  University,  sec¬ 
ond;  Terrence  J.  Cullinan,  West 
Virginia  University,  third;  Har¬ 
old  Greenberg,  Kent  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  fourth;  Harold  Aldrich, 
University  of  Florida,  fifth; 
Bruce  V.  Chadw’ick,  Syracuse 
University,  sixth;  William  A. 
Sievert,  Ohio  University,  .sev¬ 
enth;  John  R.  Poimiroo,  San 
Jose  State  University,  eight; 
Larry  Eckholt,  University  of 
Nebraska,  ninth;  and  Gerald 
Merrell,  Fresno  State  College. 
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13  directors 
elected  for 
Enquirer  Inc. 

Cincinnati 

Shareholders  of  Cincinnati 
Enquire  Inc.,  elected  13  direc¬ 
tors  at  their  annual  meeting 
January  21. 

The  directors  reappointed 
Francis  L.  Dale  as  president  and 
named  Scott  D.  Timmerman  as 
treasurer  and  Charles  J.  Car- 
raher  Jr.  as  secretary  to  fill  va¬ 
cancies. 

One  of  the  directors,  How'ard 
L.  Sloneker  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Ohio  Casualty  Co., 
Hamilton,  came  on  the  Enquirer 
board  for  the  first  time.  The  12 
others  already  were  serving. 

Another  new'  executive,  w’ho  is 
being  promoted  from  within  the 
Enquirer  organization,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dale.  He  is  Robert 
Mains,  who  becomes  controller 
to  succeed  Fred  Barnes  who 
retired  on  January  31. 

Enquirer  officers  who  continue 
in  their  posts  are  Charles  W. 
Staab,  executive  vicepresident 
until  his  retirement  this  year; 
Brady  Black,  vicepresident  and 
editor;  Thomas  Gormley,  vice- 
president  advertising:  A.  Robert 
Oehler,  vicepresident  circulation; 
Law'rence  W.  Nash,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  operations,  and  Richard  D. 
Alder,  vicepresident  corporate 
affairs. 

Alder,  Phillin  G.  Barach, 
Black,  Sanford  M.  Brooks,  Dale, 
Oliver  M.  Gale,  Gormley,  Reu¬ 
ben  B.  Hays,  Henry  W.  Hobson 
Jr.,  William  L.  McGrath,  Staab 
and  William  J.  Williams  were 
the  directors  besides  Sloneker 
who  w’ere  elected. 

Sloneker  joined  the  Ohio  Ca¬ 
sualty  Insurance  Co.  in  1942, 
served  in  the  Navy  in  World 
War  II,  became  president  of 
Ohio  Casualty  in  1953  and  board 
chainnan  in  1964.  He  serves  also 
on  the  boards  of  the  First  Na- 
h'onal  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of 
Hamilton  and  of  the  Sorg  Paper 
Co.  of  Middletow’n. 

Timmerman,  with  The  En¬ 
quirer  since  1949,  moves  up  from 
as-sistant  controller  and  assistant 
treasurer.  Mains,  who  has  been 
with  The  Enquirer  for  26  years, 
has  been  assistant  conti’oller. 
Carraher,  with  the  Enquirer 
since  1941,  is  director  of  em¬ 
ployee  and  community  relations. 

Quarterly  dividend 

The  Enquirer  boanl  voted  a 
35-cent  quarterly  dividend  pay¬ 
able  March  21. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  .10,  1968,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  total  income  of  $24 
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million,  up  from  $22.5  million  in 
the  previous  year,  and  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  $2  million,  up  from  $1.8 
million.  The  number  of  employes 
went  down  from  984  to  983  and 
the  number  of  shareholders  rose 
from  3,047  to  3,083. 

A  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
Enquirer  Enterprises  Inc.,  has 
taken  over  the  parent  firm’s  10% 
interest  in  the  Cincinnati  Ben- 
gals,  a  new  American  Football 
League  franchise,  and  its  15% 
interest  in  the  Cincinnati  Reds 
of  the  National  League. 

In  the  near  future.  Dale  ad¬ 
vised  stockholders,  another  sub¬ 
sidiary  will  be  formed  to  enter 
the  business  of  leasing  compu¬ 
ters  and  related  equipment.  The 
Enquirer  has  an  affiliate.  Cen¬ 
tral  Media  Bureau,  in  the  com¬ 
puter  service  and  programming 
indu.sti-y,  and  another,  Video- 
tronics  Inc.,  which  sells  compu¬ 
ter  zip-coding  equipment. 

Richmond  Newspapers 
buys  CATV  system 

Richmond,  Va. 

Richmond  Newspapers  Inc., 
has  agreed  to  acquire  all  stock 
of  the  community  antenna  tele¬ 
vision  company  in  Lakeland, 
Florida,  it  w’as  announced  by 
Alan  S.  Donnahoe,  president  of 
the  Virginia-based  firm. 

Complete  ownership  of  the 
Lakeland  company  will  lie  taken 
over  w’ith  an  issue  of  RNI  con¬ 
vertible  preferred  stock  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $900,- 
000,  Dohnahoe  said.  The  terms  of 
the  acquisition  are  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Richmond  board 
and  to  formal  approval  by  the 
l)oard  and  stockholders  of  the 
Florida  company. 

The  Tribune  Company  of 
Tampa,  a  subsidiary  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers,  Inc.,  already 
owned  28  percent  of  Community 
Cablevision  in  Lakeland,  which 
has  been  in  operation  a  little 
over  a  year  W'ith  3,000  custo¬ 
mers.  The  target  goal  is  10,000. 

The  company  charges  $9.95 
for  an  installation  in  a  home  and 
monthly  charges  of  $4.95.  A 
.second  installation  in  a  home 
costs  $5  and  the  extra  monthly 
charge  is  $1. 

Lakeland  Incomes  the  second 
wholly-owned  CATV  company  in 
the  RNI  organization,  joining 
the  previously  acquired  station 
in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

• 

D’Aroy  billings  up 

D’Arcy  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany’s  international  operations 
increased  in  billings  from  $104.7 
million  to  approximately  $118.7 
million  in  1968.  The  figures  in¬ 
clude  gains  registered  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Multi-National  Partners, 
the  international  agency  net¬ 
work  of  which  D’Arcy  is  a 
founding  partner. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


Berkey  Photo  . 

Boise  Cascade . 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg. 
Cowles  Communs  . 
Crowell  Collier 
Crown  Zellerbach 
Cutler  Hammer 

Dayco  Corp . 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

Eltra  Corp . 

Fairchild  Camara 
Foote,  Cone,  Balding 
Georgia  Pac'fic  . . 


Kimberly  Clark  . . . , 
Miehla-Goss-Dextcr 
Moore  McCormack 


Jan.  22  Jan.  29 

41% 

42 

.  67>/4 

49% 

74 

77% 

15 

14% 

.  35% 

36 

57'/j 

59% 

42'A 

41% 

45% 

43% 

73% 

73% 

43% 

42 

79% 

79% 

.  15% 

15 

.  B6% 

B9% 

.  64'A 

.  7144 

45% 

74% 

.  W/a 

48% 

.  36% 

37% 

...  73% 

23% 

.  45 

45% 

(American  Stock  Exchange) 

Digital  Equipment  .  167  1591^ 

Oomtar  .  I4'A  I6'A 

Ehranreich  Photo  .  34%  33% 

R.  Hoe  »  Co .  SIVa  * 


Milgo  Eltcironics  . 

...  31 

33% 

N.  Y.  Timas  . 

...  4B% 

47% 

Papert,  Kotniq,  Lofs  . 

...  22% 

28'/, 

Wood  Industries  . 

...  24% 

24% 

(Over  the  Counter) 

Boston  Horald-Trovoler 

64 

41 

Cincinnati  Enquirer  . . 

39 

39 

Dow  Jones  . 

..  112 

115 

Doyle,  Dana  Bernbach  . 

■  ?!!A 

28% 

Ganntff  Co.  . 

38% 

39 

Grey  Advtg. . 

..  14% 

14 

Hurletron  . 

...  10% 

10% 

Oqilvy,  Mathar  . 

...  23% 

25% 

.  . .  28 

25 

Richmond  Newspapers  ... 

30 

32 

(Canadian  Exchanges) 

Abitibi  .  10%  KPA 

B.  C.  Forest  .  34%  35% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  25  26 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  .  33%  33% 

Price  Bros .  ...  14%  15 

('Trading  delayed  by  AMEX  pending 
clarification  of  earnings  report.) 


Gordon  is  elected 
Hoe  Co.  president 

Arthur  Gordon  iroved  up  to 
the  presidency  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
this  w’eek.  He  was  elected  by  the 
Itoard  of  directors  to  succeed 
Thomas  F.  Hanley,  70,  who  re¬ 
mains  as  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer. 

Gordon,  w’ho  has  been  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  continues  as 
chief  operating  officer  of  the 
press  manufacturing  firm. 

George  F.  Scanlon,  a  board 
member  since  1956,  resigned. 
Hanley  was  named  to  succeed 
him  as  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

The  directors  postponed  the 
annual  meeting  of  shareholders 
from  February  4  to  February 
27  because  of  a  delay  in  obtain¬ 
ing  audited  financial  statements 
and  temporarily  deferred  action 
on  a  plan  to  eliminate  the  Class 
A  .stock.  Unpaid  dividends  on 
this  stock  now  total  $4.60. 

• 

DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Digital  Equipment  Corp.  re¬ 
ported  sales  of  $36.8  million  in 
the  six  months  to  Deceml>er  28, 
compared  with  $23.7  million  in 
the  corresponding  period  of 
1967,  and  net  income  of  $.1.5 
million,  up  from  $2.8  million. 


Goss  merger 
proposal  in 
negotiation 

Announcement  was  made  this 
week  that  officers  of  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.  and 
Miehle  -  Goss  -  Dexter  Inc.  had 
reached  preliminary  agreement 
on  a  merger  proposal. 

The  details  of  the  stock  ex¬ 
change  arrangement  are  still 
subject  to  negotiation  and  to  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  directors  and 
stockholders  of  Iwth  companies. 
The  plan  will  not  l>e  submitted 
for  vote,  it  was  indicated,  un¬ 
less  it  has  a  favorable  ruling 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  esti¬ 
mated  the  full  value  of  the 
transaction  would  be  close  to  $22 
million.  The  price  of  M-G-D 
shares  soared  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  above  the  $31 
a  share  tender  offer  which 
North  American  made  unsucces¬ 
sfully  in  Novemlier. 

North  American’s  principal 
business  is  in  aircraft,  automo¬ 
tive  equipment,  and  space  ve¬ 
hicles.  In  the  last  fiscal  year  it 
earned  $73.6  million. 

M-G-D,  a  leader  in  printing 
presses  and  other  graphic  arts 
equipment,  reported  earnings  of 
$9.1  million  in  the  last  fiscal 
year.  Sales  amounted  to  $154 
million. 

Under  the  proposal,  each 
Miehle-Goss  common  share  will 
be  exchanged  for  one  share  of 
a  new  North  American  Series  B 
convertible  preferred  stock.  This 
Series  B  preferred  would  rank 
equally  with  the  company’s 
’Series  A  preferred  and  would 
have  a  cumulative  annual  divi¬ 
dend  rate  of  $1.35.  It  would  be 
convertible  at  any  time  into  0.9 
share  of  North  American  com¬ 
mon. 

For  a  period  of  10  years,  the 
conversion  privilege  would  in¬ 
clude  the  right,  at  the  election 
of  the  holder,  to  acquire  upon 
conversion  an  additional  0.225 
share  of  North  .American  com¬ 
mon  for  $10,125  cash.  The  Series 
B  stock  would  be  noncallable  for 
seven  years  and  callable  after 
that  initially  at  $38  a  share. 

• 

Teinler  offer  made 
for  newsprint  firm 

Noranda  Mines  Ltd.  has  made 
a  tender  offer  for  400,000  shares 
of  British  Columbia  Forest  Pro¬ 
ducts  Ltd.,  a  major  news¬ 
print  manufacturer.  The  offier, 
amounting  to  $16  million,  was 
one-half  of  a  common  share  of 
Noianda  and  $22..50  in  cash. 
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CIRCULATION 


Changes  are  coming 
in  delivery  systems 


“A  whole  new  concept  of  the 
newspaper  distribution  system” 
held  the  interest  of  members  of 
the  New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Managers  at  their 
annual  meeting  recently  in 
Boston,  reports  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  F.  Oscar  Whitmore 
of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun. 

Participating  in  the  discussion 
were  the  current  president  and 
two  past  presidents  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  namely:  Roy 
Middleton  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  Leon  Reed  of 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette,  and  James  R.  Darke  of 
the  Providence  (R.  1.)  Journal 
and  Bulletin. 

They  covered  such  topics  as 
total  bookkeeping  computeriza¬ 
tion,  universal  15c  price,  and 
office  collect  systems  in  which 
the  carrier  boy  is  charged  a  col¬ 
lection  commission  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Whitmore  reported : 

“President  Middleton  urged 
complete  study  of  present  needs. 


and  a  thorough  projection  in 
future  population  trends,  work¬ 
ing  and  living  habits,  recreation 
changes  and  reading  preferen¬ 
ces. 

“He  stated  that  the  circulation 
department  personnel  which  is 
closest  to  the  pulse  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  public  is  the  logical  and  best 
equipped  part  of  newspaper 
management  to  direct  and  ad¬ 
vise  policies  and  procedures. 

“I  C  M  A  Board  Chairman 
Reed,  emphasizing  the  trend  to 
15c  prizes  and  total  record-keep¬ 
ing  by  computer,  with  universal 
payment  to  the  newspaper  just 
as  is  the  case  with  public  utili¬ 
ties,  stated  that  the  reading 
public  after  being  accustomed 
to  the  method  will  prefer  to 
handle  their  accounts  in  this 
manner. 

“Past  President  Darke,  who 
has  observed  trends  to  office 
collect  systems,  but  is  intent  on 
preserving  the  independent 
status  of  the  newspaperboy  as  in 
the  present  Little  Merchant 
system,  stated  that  a  charge  for 
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collections  from  the  newspaper- 
boy  would  be  much  preferred  by 
the  boy  himself  than  to  have  to 
collect  every  week  as  at  present, 
this  portion  of  the  w’ork  of  car¬ 
riers  being  the  most  disliked  and 
the  greatest  cause  of  turnover. 

“Referring  to  the  so-called 
underprivileged  areas  in  the 
new  picture  of  advance  collec¬ 
tion,  Darke  and  Reed  agreed 
that  although  the  incidence  of 
frequent  stopping  and  starting 
must  be  considered,  these  people 
still  pay  for  lights  and  gas  be¬ 
cause  they  need  and  want  it. 

“A  panel  on  mail  traffic 
studies  was  conducted  by  Loring 
Britton,  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  and  Ken  Robertson,  new’ly 
appointed  circulation  manager 
of  the  Monitor,  discussed  his 
work  in  computerization  of  the 
circulation  office  and  mailroom 
operations.” 

Election  to  honorary  member¬ 
ship  was  voted  for  Russell 
Graham,  Christian  Science  Mon¬ 
itor,  Anson  Story,  Waterville 
(Me.)  Morning  Sentinel,  Robert 
MacGlashing,  Taunton  (Mass.) 
Gazette;  William  Anderson, 
(since  deceased),  Manchester, 
(Conn.)  Herald,  and  Roger 
Thompson,  Portsmouth  (N.  H.) 
Herald. 

Elected  to  office  were:  Presi¬ 
dent  —  David  D.  Dahlroos, 
Taunton  Gazette;  vicepresi¬ 
dents  —  James  O’Heam,  Lowell, 
(Mass.)  Sun,  and  Paul  Wilson, 
New  Haven,  (Conn.)  Register; 
directors  —  Robert  Shumway, 
Waterbury,  (Conn.)  American, 
and  Joseph  Shorr,  Woonsocket 
( R.I.)  Call  secretary-treasurer 
— F.  O.  Whitmore,  Lewitton 
(Me.)  Sun.  The  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  Joseph  Cancilla,  Pittsfield, 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Engle,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board. 


Mark  Lane  to  write 
about  Shawls  trial 

Mark  Lane,  w’hose  book  on  the 
Warren  Report,  “Rush  to  Judg¬ 
ment,”  has  become  a  bestseller, 
has  been  signed  by  Wade  Allen 
Syndicate  to  write  a  weekend 
column  of  review  commentary  on 
the  trial  of  Clay  Shaw',  accused 
of  conspiracy  in  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  Kennedy, 

The  syndicate’s  president, 
Stanley  A.  Leitner,  said  Lane 
has  recently  conferred  with 
District  Attorney  Jim  Garrison 
in  New’  Orleans. 

• 

Editors  promoted 

Washington 
U.  S.  News  and  World  Report 
has  announced  the  promotions  of 
Howard  W.  Flieger  to  be  senior 
executive  editor,  Marvin  L. 
Stone  to  be  associate  executive 
editor,  and  Lester  Tanzer  to  be 
executive  editor. 


Bar  in  red. 
Guild  may 
sell  its  home 


Its  club  bar  having  become  a 
white  elephant,  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  is  reconsid¬ 
ering  an  offer  of  $800,000  for  its 
building  just  off  Times  Square. 

A  real  estate  group’s  bid  for 
the  property  in  West  44th  street, 
betw’een  Broadway  and  the  Ave¬ 
nue  of  the  Americas,  will  be 
studied  by  the  Guild’s  executive 
board  at  a  special  meeting  Feb¬ 
ruary  6. 

The  offer  was  turned  down  by 
the  Guild  a  year  ago  and  the 
realty  group  has  since  erected  a 
54-stor>’  office  building  a  half 
block  away.  Now,  the  Guild  has 
received  an  additional  incentive 
from  the  bidders  in  an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  would  provide  the 
Guild  with  space  in  the  sky¬ 
scraper  at  ateut  $6  a  square 
foot,  w’hich  is  considered  low  for 
new  buildings  in  the  area. 

The  present  Guild  headquar¬ 
ters  building,  a  four-story  struc¬ 
ture,  was  acquired  when  one- 
year  contracts  were  in  vogue. 

“We  had  need  of  frequent 
meetings  then,”  said  Thomas  J. 
Murphy,  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Guild.  “And  a  bar  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  a  function  of  the  Hey- 
w’ood  Broun  Room  where  meet¬ 
ings  took  place. 

“The  change  to  contracts  of 
longer  terms  has  meant  that  the 
Guild  has  fewer  meetings  and 
there  are  fewer  occasions  for 
members  to  use  the  building — so 
much  so  tiiat  the  Guild  bar  has 
bec.nne  a  financial  deficit.” 

• 

Delivery  practice 
not  in  negotiations 

Gerald  H.  Coy,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Journal,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.  J.,  has  advised  E&P 
that  it  reported  (January  18, 
page  28)  falsely  that  “the  com¬ 
pany  abandoned  plans  to  farm 
out  all  newsstand  and  dealer  de¬ 
liveries  to  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor.” 

This  practice,  according  to 
Coy,  was  not  at  issue  in  the  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  with  the  North 
Jersey  Newspaper  Guild.  The 
Daily  Journal,  he  explained,  has 
used  distributors  as  independent 
contractors  for  more  than  30 
years  and  expanded  this  practice 
last  September  in  northern  and 
central  Middlesex  County. 

The  Guild,  Coy  said,  filed  a 
charge  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  accusing  the 
Daily  Journal  of  refusal  to 
bargain  in  this  matter,  but  the 
NLRB  refused  to  issue  a  com¬ 
plaint  against  the  newspaper. 
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Court  allows  argument 
on  job  ad  guidelines 


Deaths 


Washington 

A  three-judge  panel  of  the 
U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  refused 
to  re\’erse  an  order  of  a  federal 
district  judge  denying  a  motion 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
publishers  Association  and  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  for  a 
preliminary  injunction  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Equal  Employment  Op¬ 
portunity  Commission  from  pro¬ 
mulgating  “guidelines”  to  con¬ 
trol  reference  to  sex  in  want 
ads.  It  granted  a  motion  by  the 
EEOC  to  vacate  a  stay  of  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  district  court’s  order. 

Despite  the  denial  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction,  the  case  re¬ 
mains  pending  in  the  District 
Court  where  the  appellate  court 
commented  that  “prompt  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  case  on  the  merits 
seems  desirable.” 

The  next  legal  step  will  be 
arguments  in  the  lower  court  on 
EEOC’s  motions  for  dismissal 
of  the  complaint  and  for  sum¬ 
mary  judgment.  Should  those 


Public  8i(}ck 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

Since  1960,  Post  Corporation 
h:s  extended  its  holdings  to  in¬ 
clude  four  viiF  television  stations 
which  are  located  in  Green  Bay 
and  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin; 
Marquette,  Michigan,  and 
Kirksville,  Missouri.  In  addition, 
there  are  four  radio  stations  in 
Eau  Claire,  Chippewa  Falls  and 
Wausau,  Wis.  and  in  Ottumwa, 
la.  The  company  publishes  a 
five-day  newspaper,  the  Twin 
City  Xews-Record,  in  Neenah- 
Menasha,  Wis.  and  a  weekly 
community  new’spaper,  the  Star, 
in  West  Allis,  Wis. 

Proceeds  from  the  public  of¬ 
fering  were  utilized  to  prepay 
part  of  the  Company’s  outstand¬ 
ing  debt  and  to  make  its  most 
recent  acquisition.  Communica¬ 
tions  Engineers  Inc.,  Milwaukee. 
The  latter,  the  name  of  which 
was  changed  to  Ken-Com.  Inc., 
is  an  electronics  engineering 
firm  specializing  in  closed  circuit 
television  and  two-way  radio 
communications  systems. 

Members  of  the  present  Mina- 
han  families  holding  controlling 
interest  in  Post  Corporation  in¬ 
clude:  V.  I.  Minahan,  president; 
a  half  brother,  John  B.  Torinus, 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
Post-Crescent;  Mary  Walter, 
Minahan’s  sister,  vicepresident 
and  associate  editor  of  the  Post- 
Crescent,  and  Roger  Minahan, 
secretary'  and  general  counsel. 


motions  be  sustained,  the  ANPA 
and  the  Star  will  be  prepared 
to  take  a  further  appeal.  If  they 
are  overruled  the  case  would 
then  go  to  trial  on  the  merits, 
enabling  the  appellants  to  pre¬ 
sent  evidence  of  injury  that 
would  accrue  to  newspapers 
if  the  guidelines  were  observ’ed. 

The  guidelines  proposed  by 
EEOC  would  declare  it  to  be 
a  violation  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  for  an  advertiser 
to  “place  job  advertisements 
under  sex  differentiated  col¬ 
umns.”  Advertising  columns 
headed  “male”  or  “female” 
would  be  “considered  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  preference,  limitation,  or 
discrimination  based  on  sex.” 

‘Irreparable  injury* 

When  the  ANPA  and  the 
Star’s  motion  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  was  argued  before 
Judge  Howard  F.  Corcoran  in 
U.  S.  District  Court  last  No¬ 
vember,  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  at¬ 
torney  for  the  newspapers, 
maintained  that  they  would 
suffer  “irreparable  injury”  be¬ 
cause  of  added  expense  and  loss 
of  customers  if  “sexual  homo¬ 
genization  of  the  help-wanted 
advertising  section  was  re¬ 
quired.”  He  also  challenged  the 
authorily  of  EEOC  to  promul¬ 
gate  the  guidelines. 

Judge  Corcoran  ruled  that 
promulgation  of  the  guidelines 
was  within  the  scope  of  EEOC’s 
authority  but  he  declared  that 
the  guidelines  did  not  have  the 
“force  and  effect  of  law”  and 
EEOC  had  no  power  to  enforce 
them,  should  newspapers  con¬ 
tinue  present  methods  of  pre¬ 
senting  help-wanted  ads. 

Before  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  the  newspapers’  attorneys 
argued  that  the  mere  existence 
of  the  guidelines  constituted  po¬ 
tential  injury  to  the  newspapers 
and  asserted  they  would  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  demonstrate  that  in  a 
trial  on  the  merits. 

The  Appeals  Court  ruled  that 
“a  showing  of  irreparable  in¬ 
jury  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  injunction  or  a  stay.” 
So  the  case  now  goes  back  to  the 
District  Court  where  the  ANPA 
and  the  Star  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  that  showing. 
• 

Heads  AP  group 

Jack  Sitton,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and  editor,  Santa  Fe 
New  Mexican,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  New  Mexico 
Associated  Press  Association.  He 
succeeds  John  K.  Zollinger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gallup  Independent, 


AuTHFai  M.  Raymond,  73,  re¬ 
tired  (1959)  executive  editor  of 
the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Albertan 
since  1941;  Jan.  19. 

•  *  * 

Sir  Stanley  Reed,  96,  editor 
of  the  Times  of  India  from  1907 
to  1923;  Jan.  17. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Toumey,  57, 
former  newspaperman,  vice- 
president  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  public  relations  firm; 
Jan.  20. 

*  «  « 

Kathleen  O’day  Martin,  53, 
vicepresident  of  Home  News 

Publishing  Co.  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.J.  and  children’s  book 
reviewer  for  the  Home  News; 
sister  of  Hugh  N.  Boyd,  pub¬ 
lisher;  Jan.  21. 

*  «  « 

Augi’ST  Steuer,  66,  publisher 
and  co-owner  of  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Zeitung ;  Jan.  22. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  J.  Mollman,  68,  re¬ 
tired  owner  of  the  Millstadt 

(Ill.)  Enterprise;  Jan.  22. 

«  ♦  « 

Lloto  E.  Utter,  75,  owner  of 
of  the  Hayward  (Calif.)  Journal 
in  1947-49;  Jan.  9. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Me  Causland,  86, 
founder  of  the  Forsyth  (Mont.) 
Democrat  (later  the  Independ¬ 
ent)  ;  Jan.  17. 

*  *  * 

James  V.  Detore  Sr,  60, 
former  photographer  for  the 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Daily  News; 
Jan.  17. 

«  «  * 

Charles  T.  Bi’rns,  59,  re¬ 
tired  assistant  night  editor  in 
the  AP’s  Boston  bureau;  Jan. 
16. 

«  «  * 

Robert  P.  Anderson,  73,  re¬ 
tired  New  York  Sun  advertising 
executive;  Jan.  23. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  E.  Tucker,  52,  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor  of  Chicago’s 
American;  author  and  journal¬ 
ism  teacher;  Jan.  26. 

*  *  « 

Daniel  A.  Me  Laughlin,  56, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Daily  Journal 
and  a  vicepresident  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Guild;  Jan.  24. 

*  «  * 

Charles  N.  Lurie,  89,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times  Index 
from  1928  to  1933;  a  foi-mer 
editor  with  American  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  Jan.  2.5. 

«  *  * 

Charles  P.  Howard,  74,  chief 
of  the  Howard  News  Syndicate 
at  the  United  Nations;  Jan,  25. 

*  *  * 

William  M,  Anderson,  43, 
UPI  manager  for  Belgium;  Jan. 
21. 


Alice  Merica  dies; 
oldest  publisher 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

Mrs.  .\lice  Merica,  who  at  103 
was  one  of  the  oldest  newspaper 
publishers  in  the  world,  died 
here,  A  former  teacher,  bom  a 
few  months  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war,  she  took  over  the 
Kendallville  News-Sun  in  1918 
after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Under  her  leadership  the  pa¬ 
per  was  a  strong  force  in  Ken¬ 
dallville,  a  community  of  7,000, 
27  miles  north  of  Fort  Wayne. 

George  Witwer,  News-Sun 
editor,  described  Mrs  Merica  as 
a  publisher  “determined  to  keep 
the  paper  strong  financially,  but 
giving  a  free  hand  to  the  staff 
to  cover  the  news.  The  only 
thing  she  didn’t  like  w’as  seeing 
her  own  name  in  her  paper.” 


William  C.  McKenzie,  45, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chattanooga 
(Tenn.)  Times  and  Post; 
former  certified  public  account¬ 
ant  who  joined  the  newspaper 
firm  in  1957 ;  Jan.  25. 

«  *  * 

Franklin  B.  Skeele,  75,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  news 
bureau  for  25  years  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  in  1959;  Jan.  23. 

*  *  • 

William  D.  Cotton,  56,  for¬ 
mer  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oakville  (Ont.) 
Journal-Record;  Jan.  26. 

• 

Evening  Telegram  Co. 
buys  Fargo  station 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
.Commission  has  approveil  the 
a.ssignment  of  the  license  of 
KTHI-tv,  Fargo,  N.D.,  by  the 
Pembina  Broadcasting  Co.,  to 
Spokane  Televi.sion,  Inc  for  a 
con.sideration  of  $1,491,000. 

Spokane  *  Television  Co.  is 
owned  by  the  Evening  Telegram 
Co.,  of  Sujierior,  Wis.,  which 
also  owns  Radio  Wisconsin  Inc., 
licen.see  of  WISC-tv,  Madison, 
and  Sunset  Broadcasting  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  operates  KAPP-tv, 
Yakima,  Wa.sh.  It  also  is  the  li¬ 
censee  of  KXLY  stations  at 
Spokane. 

• 

Keely  nitli  Senator 

San  Diego 

Charles  C.  Keely  Jr.,  34,  has 
been  appointed  press  secretary 
to  Senator  George  Murphy,  R., 
Calif.  Keely  was  a  San  Diego 
Evening  Tribune  reporter  be^ 
fore  joining  Copley  News  Serv¬ 
ice  in  1959.  He  served  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Rio  de  Janerio  and 
Buenos  Aires  bureaus. 
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t^rests  in  the  area,  as  well  as 
other  broadcasting  interests, 
creating  a  media  ownership 
structure  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
the  State  of  Utah.  In  his  dis¬ 
senting  opinion.  Commissioner 
Johnson  described  the  Church  as 
“a  media  baron  of  substantial 
proportions.”  He  cited  holdings 
in  dozens  of  businesses,  includ¬ 
ing  a  $20  million  interest  in  the 
Los  .\ngeles  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Miss  Hale  and  Mr.  Wharton 
ha<l  charged  that  KSL,  Inc., 
used  its  stations  to  further  its 
own  economic  and  ideological  in¬ 
terests  in  ways  that  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  public  interest. 
Commissioner  Johnson  consid¬ 
ered  these  charges  serious  and 
declared  that  the  Commission 
should  examine  them  in  an  evi¬ 
dentiary’  hearing.  His  position 
was  supported  by  Commissioners 
Bartley  and  Cox. 

M  iss  Hale  and  Wharton  had 
also  questioned  the  eligibility  of 
Chairman  Hyde  to  vote  on  the 
license  renewal  l)ecause  he  is 
a  meml)er  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  The  Commission  noted 
that  it  was  well  established  that 
churches  may  l)e  broadcast 
licensees  and  when  applications 
fiom  churches  come  l)efore  the 
Commission,  memln-rs  of  the 
Commission  holding  the  .same 
faith  are  not  di.squalified  on  that 
ground. 

The  Commission’s  prevailing 
opinion  asserted  that  it  did  not 
l)elieve  a  finding  could  l)e  ap¬ 
propriately  made  that  granting 
renewal  of  the  license  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  concentration  of  con¬ 
trol  inconsistent  with  the  public 
interest. 

“There  is  an  independent 
newspaper  voice,  and  in  the 
broadcast  field,  there  are  in  Salt 
Lake  City  two  other  commercial 
television  stations,  one  educa¬ 
tional  television  station,  one  F'M 
educational  station,  six  other 
FM  .stations,  and  eleven  other 
AM  .stations,  not  controlled  by 
the  Mormon  Church,”  the  Com- 
mi.ssion  said. 

The  Commission  also  absolved 
KSL  from  the  charge  that  it 
used  its  facilities  to  promote 
economic  and  ideological  posi¬ 
tions  inimical  to  the  public  in¬ 
terest  by  favoring  the  doctrines 
and  commercial  interests  of  the 
Mormon  Church. 

‘Best’  for  fifth  time 

The  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chroni- 
rle  won  the  Boston  All-New 
FJngland  General  Excellence 
Award  in  the  annual  newspaper 
conte.st  of  the  New  England 
Press  Association.  The  Hamden 
Chronicle  won  the  same  award 
in  1060,  1961,  1962,  and  1965. 


IN  THE  JET  SCREAM  are  some  of  the  10,000  Namath  roofers 
who  clamored  for  the  News'  souvenir  of  the  Super  Bowl  victory. 


ON  THE  BUnON  fashioned 
for  the  New  York  News  it  says 
“Love  Those  Jets,  Our  Champs!" 
and  it's  Joe  Namath,  the  Colt- 
killer  himself,  sporting  one  at  City 
Hall  reception, 

A  correction 

E&P  (January  4,  page  12) 
quoted  Fred  Ames,  publisher  of 
Carousel,  as  .saying  he  had  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  with  Home 
Delivery  Inc.  to  place  the  paper 
in  New  York  area  homes.  This 
information  was  incorrect,  Ames 
has  advi.sed  E&P.  He  said  the 
Carousel  contract  was  with 
Metropolitan  Home  Deliverers. 


Hcarst  controller 

Frank  Massi,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Hearst  Corpor¬ 
ation,  has  announced  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Harrison  A.  Mitnick  as 
the  company’s  controller.  Mit¬ 
nick  joined  the  Hearst  Corpor¬ 
ation  in  1965  as  assistant  treas¬ 
urer.  In  1967,  he  was  elected  to 
the  Iward  of  directors. 


Button,  button, 
Jets  fans  love 
those  buttons! 

A  .super  love-in  took  place  last 
week  on  the  steps  of  New  York’s 
City  Hall.  The  event  brought  to¬ 
gether  10,000  football  fans  in  a 
massive  display  of  appreciation 
and  affection  for  those  daring 
darlings  of  the  gridiron,  the 
Super  Bowl  Champs — the  Jets. 

"The  big  matchmaker  was  the 
Daily  Xeu’s.  The  morning  after 
the  Jets’  stunning  upset  16-7 
victory  over  the  Baltimore  Colts, 
the  Daily  News  featured  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  its  sports  page.  The 
Jets,  it  said,  rated  a  heartwarm¬ 
ing  homecoming.  The  News  ed¬ 
itorial  promotion  department 
ran  with  the  ball. 

As  early  as  8  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  celebration.  Jet 
fans  liegaii  assembling  in  City 
Hall  Park.  At  high  noon  the 
ceremonies  l)egan.  Mayor  Lind- 
.say  saluted  the  team  and  pre¬ 
sented  medallions  to  Joe  Na¬ 
math,  Matt  Snell,  Johnny  Sam¬ 
ple  and  other  Jet  heroes  as  the 
crowd  roared  with  approval. 

Sports  editor  Bob  Anderson 
awarded  the  Jets  a  special  News 
Citation,  which  read  in  part: 

“Their  superb  team  effort, 
faith  and  confidence  set  an  in¬ 
spiring  example  to  New  York¬ 
ers  and  the  entire  nation  .  .  .” 

The  hand-lettered  Citation 
was  signed  by  F.  M.  Flynn, 
president  and  publisher,  and 
Floyd  Barger,  executive  editor 
of  the  Daily  News. 

Large  buttons  reading  “Love 
Those  Jets,  Our  Champs!”  and 
team  pictures  of  the  Jets  were 
distributed  free  by  the  Daily 
News.  Thousands  of  the  buttons 
and  photos  w’ere  delivered  to 
City  Hall  by  two  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  trucks.  In  a 
half  hour  the  trucks  were  empty. 


Classified 
seen  as  lure 
for  tv  funds 

Chicago 

More  than  one-third  of  the 
classified  linage  in  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  last  year  was  display 
— a  400  percent  increase  in  40 
years. 

That  is  an  example  of  why- 
newspapers,  in  the  opinion  of 
Charles  Clarke,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Mihvaukee  Journal 
Co.,  should  “keep  their  columns 
clean,  the  agate  running  hard 
and  the  display  muscles  active 
and  flexible.  Then  you  will  look, 
feel  and  be  healthy,  and  profit¬ 
able.” 

Clarke  told  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  conference  here  last  week 
that  “newspapers  have  much 
more  opportunity  to  w-ean  away 
tv  and  radio  dollars  into  classi¬ 
fied  with  the  display  sign  out.” 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  said 
the  research  department  has 
estimated  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  volume  in  1969  will  be 
up  7%  in  national  dollars,  5% 
in  retail  revenue,  and  7%  in 
classified. 

The  strength  of  tv  was  not 
in  national  network  in  1968,  he 
pointed  out,  which  was  up  3%, 
but  rather  in  spot  tv,  which  was 
up  11%. 

INAE  honorary  life  memlier- 
ships  were  presented  to  Melvin 
E.  Tharp,  Columbus  (0.)  DU- 
patch  and  Citizen- Journal;  J. 
Warren  McClure,  publisher, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press, 
and  Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
and  publisher  of  Parade  mag¬ 
azine. 

Victor  A.  Modeer,  business 
manager  of  the  St,  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  Gazette  (E&P,  Jan. 
25),  became  president  and  Ron¬ 
ald  A.  Judges,  vicepresident/ 
marketing,  Montreal  Gazette,  is 
president-elect;  with  William  H. 
Scrivner,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  first  vicepresident,  and 
Howard  L.  Grothe,  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald  and  News,  second 
vicepresident. 


Heads  press  elub 

Bruce  Phillips  of  Southam 
News  Services  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  National  Press  Club, 
succeeding  Bill  MacPherson  of 
the  Ottawa  Citizen.  Other  of¬ 
ficers  are:  vicepresident,  Jim 
Thompson,  Dominion-Wide  Pho¬ 
tographs;  treasurer,  Michael 
Ca.ssiiiy,  Financial  Times;  and 
.secretary,  R.  Rattey,  Le  Droit, 
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Police  may  keep  blotter 
away  from  reporters’  eyes 


East  Brunswick,  N.J. 

New  Jersey’s  attorney  general 
contends  that  the  state’s  infor¬ 
mation  law  does  not  give  report¬ 
ers  the  right  to  examine  police 
blotters. 

Arthur  Sills  told  members  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  January  23, 
that  no  law  requires  police  even 
to  maintain  a  blotter  of  arrest 
and  accident  information.  Sills 
said  the  New  Jersey  right-to- 
know  law  applies  only  to  records 
which  must  be  kept. 

Sills  called  “valid  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey”  the  observation  of  a  former 
Michigan  attorney  general  who 
said  at  a  meeting  of  newsmen 
one  time:  “I  think  that  the  less 
concern  you  have  with  what 
you’re  entitled  to  under  the  law, 
the  better  off  you’re  going  to 
be.  ...  I  think  your  reporters 
particularly  get  a  lot  more  co¬ 
operation  than  the  law  requires 
the  public  officials  to  give  them.” 

Sills  said  it  is  clear  that  the 


St.  Louis 

An  Illinois  state’s  attorney 
has  requestecl  police  agencies  in 
St.  Clair  County  to  censor  their 
reports  before  giving  informa¬ 
tion  to  reporters  and  defense  at¬ 
torneys. 

Robert  H.  Rice  said  the  police 
reports  and  files  in  his  office  were 
not  public  records.  He  said  they 
should  be  screened  to  avoid  re¬ 
leasing  information  that  could 
be  damaging  to  the  prosecution 
of  a  case. 

“We  have  got  to  plug  the  loop¬ 
holes  in  building  a  case,”  Rice 
asserted. 

Rice  said  he  had  urged  police 
to  give  oral  summations  of  their 
reports  to  the  press,  but  to  limit 
it  to  names  of  victims  and  per¬ 
sons  arrested  and  only  general 
information  about  the  crime  it¬ 
self. 

He  .said  that  full  disclosure  of 
information  in  the  past  had  led 
to  mi.strials  and  had  interfered 
with  the  selection  of  juries.  Wit¬ 
nesses  had  been  intimidated  as  a 
result  of  published  stories,  he 
said. 

Rico  said  the  “screening”  pro¬ 
cedure  had  been  in  effect  in  his 
office  since  December,  but  it 
came  to  public  notice  only  after 
state  and  local  police  raided  a 
federally  funded  employment 
and  training  center  in  East  St. 
Louis. 

The  prosecutor  came  under 


State  Legislature  intended  “to 
grant  discretion  to  public  offi¬ 
cials  as  the  best  means  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  problem”  of  what 
the  public  should  be  told. 

Most  police  departments  in 
New  Jersey  do  give  reporters 
access  to  the  blotters  and  Sills 
alluded  to  that  saying:  “the  po¬ 
lice  have  released  information 
which  they  feel  would  not  im¬ 
pair  the  investigative  operations 
of  their  departments  and  would 
not  be  inimical  to  the  interests 
of  a  suspect  or  defendant  in 
question.” 

The  attorney  general  said  if 
the  press  believes  a  problem  ex¬ 
ists  in  gaining  information 
about  crimes,  “the  appropriate 
way  to  approach  it  would  be  to 
work  through  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court’s  committee  on 
press  relations,  the  County 
Prosecutors  Association,  the 
State  Bar  Association  and  the 
New  Jersey  Press  Association. 


criticism  for  the  conduct  of  the 
raid  after  he  and  the  officers  re¬ 
fused  to  display  search  war¬ 
rants.  They  raided  the  center  in 
a  search  for  high-powered  weap¬ 
ons,  it  was  said. 

“Let’s  face  it,”  Rice  told  a 
reporter.  “If  you  want  vigorous 
prosecution  of  crime  .  .  .  then 
the  prosecution  has  to  be  deadly 
serious.  It  has  to  tighten  up 
loose  ends.” 

• 

Javits  Aide  to  Join 
Public  Relations  Firm 

Richard  R.  Aurelio,  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  to  U.S.  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javits,  (R,  N.Y.)  will 
join  the  public  relations  firm  of 
Edward  Gottlieb  &  Associates  as 
vicepresident  for  public  affairs 
effective  February  3.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Gottlieb,  Chairman. 

Aurelio,  39,  is  a  native  of 
North  Proviclence,  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  graduated  from  Boston 
University’s  School  of  Public 
Relations  in  1949. 

While  attending  college,  he 
worked  for  the  Pawtucket  (R.I.) 
Timee.  He  moved  to  New  York 
in  1951  to  join  the  staff  of  News- 
day  on  Long  Island.  He  served 
as  news  editor  of  Newsday  from 
1955  to  1961.  During  this  perio<l 
he  also  authored  several  televi¬ 
sion  plays.  In  1961  he  l)ecame 
Javits’  press  secretary. 


Public  relations 
appointments 
and  accounts 

Dobbs  Advertising  Company, 
has  absorbed  Spencer  Ketchum 
Associates,  New  York  a  public 
relations  firm,  and  has  created 
a  new  division  to  be  operated 
under  the  name  of  Dobbs  Public 
Relations,  according  to  Leonard 
Janklow,  president.  Ketchum, 
brings  with  him  to  Dobbs  the 
Jantzen  Men’s/Boys  Division 
sportswear  account  for  public 
relations. 

t  *  * 

Bobbye  Hughes  has  resigned 
as  vicepresident  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  Milici  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  to  open  her  own 
public  relations  firm.  A  native 
Texan,  she  holds  a  degree  in 
journalism  from  Texas  Women’s 
University. 

*  4i 

Harley  R.  Mutzfeld  has  been 
named  manager  of  editorial  and 
administrative  services  for  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  a  division  of 
Raytheon  Education  Company. 

*  *  « 

Harry  S.  Phillips  has  joined 
Underwood,  Jordan  Associates 
as  vicepresident.  He  was  corpo¬ 
rate  director  of  public  relations 
for  F'airchild  Hiller  Corporation, 
Germantown,  Md.  Previously  he 
was  a  vicepresident  of  Howard 
Chase  Associates,  New  York. 

*  «  « 

Harry  N.  Krau.se  has  been 
named  an  associate  of  Shiefman 
&  Associates,  Detroit.  He  was 
Associated  Press  correspondent 
in  charge  of  the  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  bureau.  He  began  his 
career  at  the  Kansas  City  Star 
as  a  reporter. 

«  *  * 

.Michiaki  (“Mike”)  Shinohara 
has  been  appointed  Japan  Air 


ANNOUNCJ'MENTS 

A  pprauers—Con  sullants 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur>  | 
IMises.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  K. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

BUY—SELL  APPRAISE 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  BUIr., 
Greensboro,  N.C. — 27401.  Ph  :  274-3670 

Business  Opportunities 

.START  OI-TSET  NEWSPAPER  or 
Hhopper  with  our  pquipmpnt  on  rent- 
lenM)  badis  if  you  have  know-how  and 
moileat  capital.  NAPSCO,  Rcriin,  Wiac. 
.1192:1.  and  26  W.  45  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10036. 


Lines  public  relations  manager 
for  the  American  Region,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Hideo  Mitsuhashi,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  The 
Netherlands. 

•  *  e 

.Maynard  A.  Schneider  was 
named  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Wisconsin  Division 
American  Automobile  Associa¬ 
tion.  He  succeeds  Arthur  W. 
Wichern,  who  is  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  government  affairs  for 
the  organization.  Schneider,  is  a 
fonner  Milwaukee  radio  and 
television  announcer.  Wichem 
has  newspaper  experience. 

•  *  * 

Ruder  &  Finn,  has  been  re¬ 
tained  as  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  American  Music  Con¬ 
ference,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

Hugh  Collett  has  joined 
Ogilvy  &  Mather  Inc.  as  com¬ 
munications  director.  He  has 
been  director  of  government  and 
public  relations  programs  of  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  .Agencies  since  1961. 

*  *  « 

Bert  Hochman  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  newly  created  po¬ 
sition  of  associate  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  Lever  Brothers 
Company,  it  was  announced  by 
Humphrey  Sullivan,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director.  Hochman,  who 
has  been  public  relations  man¬ 
ager  since  1963,  joined  Lever’s 
public  relations  division  in  1955 
as  publications  editor  and  be¬ 
came  news  bureau  manager  in 
1961.  He  had  l>een  associated 
with  the  former  Brooklyn  Eaqle. 

• 

DOWN'E  COMMIMCATIONS 

Institutional  investors  Iwught 
176,.')()0  shares  of  common  stock 
of  Downe  Communications  Inc. 
in  a  recent  private  sale  that 
raised  $15,250,(100  for  the  com¬ 
pany  which  owns  Family  Weekly 
and  other  publications. 


•tNNOUNCEMENT.S 

Business  Opportunities 

INVE.STOR-GENERAL  MANAGER  of 
five  local  weeklies  in  growinK  area 
KroHftint;  $200,000.  Zone  2.  M(Mle«t  cash 
investment  necessary  for  this  opportun¬ 
ity.  riea.He  reply  to  Box  103,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WILL  FINANCE  the  publication  of 
your  choice.  We  will  supply  the  money 
anil  management  re<iuired  for  a  well 
I  oi^erateil  pro|>erty.  Because  of  your 
knowle<ltre  of  an  etlitorial  or  advertis- 
intr  NKF^)  we  will  sup|w>rt  your  idea 
after  a  personal  meetin)?.  This  offer  is 
by  a  new  eor|M>ration  whom  you  will 
be  pleased  to  he  associated  with.  Write 
Box  130,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Prosecutor  tells  police 
to  censor  their  reports 


classified  section 

Benefil  from  our  Vosl  Newspaper  AucHence 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Business  Opportunities 


Newspaper  Brokers 


PUBLISH  YOUR  OWX  BOOK;  or 
supply  manuscript  for  royalty  consider¬ 
ation.  Historical,  religious,  comedy, 
unusual  cookbook — what  have  you?  Box 
201,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RETIRED?  DON’T  QUIT!  Purchasing 
aKent,  advertising  sales,  circulation  ex¬ 
pert,  promotion  (men,  women),  con¬ 
troller-coat  (X>nsultani.  part  or  full¬ 
time.  What  can  you  do?  Box  181,  Eid- 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Delivery  Service 


NEWSPAPERS  &  PERIODICALS  de¬ 
livered  to  Post  Office,  railroads,  aiiT>orts 
and  wholesale  and  retail  dealers.  Box 
146,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Newspaper  Brokers 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth,  Kal- 
^azoo,  Mich.  4{*(Kil.  Ph:  349-7422. 
‘‘America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
oaper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  New^apers.  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  646-3357. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
305  'Taylor,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
<^nducts  professional,  confidential  nego¬ 
tiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of  high- 
■«t  quality  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
in  the  county.  Before  you  (wnsider  sale 
or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should 
call  (AC  813)  446-0871  daytime:  (AC 
813)  733-1100  nights,  or  write  Box  3364. 
Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  33515,  No 
obligation,  of  course. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 


Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEIAN  SELLERS  &  JOHN  HOGUE 
1415  E.  University  Dr..  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 85201  (AC  602)  964-2852 


"SITUATIONS  WANTfD" 
tfayeUe  wlH  order! 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


4- wMks . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

5- sreeks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $L30  per  line. 


Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  mininaim 
(No  abbreviations) 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numben  else 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  tend  irreplaceable  clippinfs, 
etc.  IP  response  to  'help  wanM' 
advertisements  until  diCKt  rcpuett  It 
made  far  them.  EAP  cannet  be  le- 
tpontible  far  their  return. 


"AU  OTHEI  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

A-weeks . $L50  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weekt . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wteks  . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.80  per  line. 


DISPLAY - CLASSIFIED 

The  use  el  borden,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  clatti- 
Hed  ad  ta  display.  The  rate  far  display- 
classified  it  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimuai  space. 


WEEKLY  CLOSING  TlkdE 
TuMdoy,  4:30  PM 


Bex  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
at  they  art  received,  are  valid  for  1-ycar. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


•so  Third  Avu.,  N.  Y„  N.  T.  10022 
(AC  212)  Ptaaa  2-70S0 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


CONFIDEN'HAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'Ihis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newsiiaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr., 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 


Mel  Hodell,  Dir.,  Newspaper  Div., 
Hazen  Co..  191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Upland, 
Calif.  91786.  (AC  714)  982-1595. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  If  you  want  to 
sell  or  explore  the  market  and  wish 
the  utmost  in  discretion,  write:  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St., 
Jennings,  La.  70546.  Ph :  1-318-824- 
0475. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
laily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Wa.shington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  on  Chart 
Area  2  lake.  Profitable,  unopposed  .  .  . 
a  prize-winner  carrying  90,000  inches 
local  display  yearly.  Recently  appraised 
at  $180,000.  Principals  only.  F^lly  de¬ 
scribe  hnancial  capability  to  Box  149, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publications  For  Sale 


I  COUNTY-SEAT  EXCLUSIVE  WKLY 
I  in  isolated  western  city.  $17,000  down. 
I  Profitable;  no  competition  within  70 
I  miles;  sound.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92806. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Government  Funded  Programs 


LARGE  WEEKLY,  AREA  S,  grossing 
$200,090  in  rapidly-growing  industrial 
city  and  thriving  rural  area.  Offset. 
Printing  farmed  out.  Crying  for  bi¬ 
weekly  operation.  Rare  wportunity  for 
young,  aggressive  newspaperman. 
Terms.  Box  51,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  specialize  in  Federal  Work  Train¬ 
ing  Programs  for  the  newspaper  and 
printing  industry.  Government  pays 
costs — you  prosper.  It’s  new  and  avail¬ 
able  now  I  Money  available  any  areal 
We  handle  complete  program  for  you. 
Write:  Newspaper  Efficiency  Control, 
Box  169,  Canoga  Park,  California 
91303.  (Wire  or  write). 


ONE  OF  GEORGIA’S  OLDEST  week¬ 
lies  grossing  $48,000.  Terms.  Pleasant, 
progressive  community.  Illness  of 
owner  requires  sale.  Ph:  W.  H.  Pier<»  I 
(AC  912  )  625-7544,  or  write  The  News 
&  Farmer,  Louisville,  Ga.— 30434. 


Composition  Counsellors 


ILLNirSS  FORCEIS  SALE  old  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  group.  Zone  2.  Volume 
over  $350M ;  gross  $60M  last  year. 
Principals  only.  Box  36,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PACIFIC  COAST  WEEKLY,  exclusive 
in  perfect  l(x:ale.  For  the  man  who 
will  buy  a  Fleetwocxl  Brougham  be¬ 
cause  he  thinks  he  deserves  it  and  can 
afford  it.  Priced  12  times  earnings. 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
— 92806. 


LEGAL  DAILY 

Newspaper  specializing  in  publishing 
legal  notices.  Also  job  plant.  Good 
growth  and  profits.  $500,000.  Terms. 
Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  R(x>sevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  III. 


Features  Available 


NEW  JERSEY  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
grossing  $60,000.  Good  opportunity  for 
man/wife  team.  Excellent  growth  op¬ 
portunity.  Write  Box  211,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORS  OF  OFFSET  WEEKLIES, 
put  “ELI” — only  cartoon  panel  of  iti 
kind  on  your  ^itorial  page:  6-weeki 
free.  Write:  Sharpe  Cartoon  Syndicate, 
2313  E.  7th  St.,  Anderson,  Ind.- 
46012. 


COUNTY’S  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
for  sale.  Southwest  Texas.  Established 
1890.  Stable  economy:  ranching,  tour¬ 
ism,  oil,  gas.  Excellent  transporation 
(railroad  -(-  interstate).  No  competition. 
Gateway  to  major  state-national  rec¬ 
reational  lake  area  nearing  completion. 
Fine  hunting,  dry,  moderate  climate. 
Letterpress  equipment  -|-  engraving, 
TTS.  Adequate  labor.  1968  gross 
$54. 6M :  1967’s  $53. 5M  netted  owner 
$13.5M  after  depreciation.  Modem 
building  ($9M);  inventory  (e8timate<i 
$.3M);  Business  ($58M)  ;  Requires  $20M 
down.  Reply  Box  186,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEST  EDITORIAL  SYNDICATED 
“package"  in  America!  Readable,  pro¬ 
vocative  weekly  columns  by  Tom  An¬ 
derson,  Dr.  Bob  Jones  (religion),  Bill 
Kennedy,  Marilyn  Manion,  I).  R. 
Segal  and  Carolyn  Anderson  (recipes); 
dress  patterns ;  and  cartoons.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  "Best  of  the  Week’’  editorisli 
select^  from  over  250  publicationi 
weekly.  Offset  and  letterpress.  Rates 
based  on  circulation :  Under  2,500— 
$2.00  per  week ;  2.600-10,000 — $3.00  per 
week;  over  10,000 — $5.00  per  week. 
F’our-week  free  trial.  Write: 

AMERICAN  WAY  FEATURES 
P.  O.  Box  6429 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37212 


GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Zone  3.  Ailing 
publisher  will  sell  for  One  and  Half 
Times  Gross.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  &  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  7?00  Hermitage  Rd., 
Richmond,  Va. — 23228. 


“TREND  OF  MIND”  —  Weekly  col¬ 
umn,  $2.  Samples  on  request.  H.  B. 
Steffes,  718  Irving  Park,  Chicago, 
Illinois— 60613. 


EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  desires 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  Area  S  or  9. 
Box  29,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  by  Northern 
publisher.  Give  sufficient  details  to 
warrant  inspection  in  February.  Box 
46,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ANDREW  TULLY’S  reader-stirring 
column  now  distributed  direct  from 
Washington.  Write,  wire,  ’phone  col¬ 
lect  Andrew  Tully,  2104  48th  St.,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.C.— 20007. 


SOOTT  MICHEL,  NOTED  AUTHOR  of 
Journey  Into  Limbo,  Playwright,  Col. 
umnist,  tells  it  like  it  is,  where  the 
action  is  on  the  Broadway  and  TV 
scene.  Not  a  prisoner  or  parrot.  $6.00 
week.  Free  TTS  Tape.  Repro.  No  con¬ 
tract  to  sign.  Teletypist  Service,  1266 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 


INDIVIDUAL  with  13  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  large  national  newspaper  wants 
to  buy  weekly  netting  $25M  after  taxes. 
Primarily  interested  in  Va.,  N.C.,  S.C. 
Will  consider  larger  properties.  Box 
179.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HANDY  FILLERS,  four  sizes  printed 
headed,  tape.  Samples  available.  P.O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94101. 


PUBLISHER  seeks  m(xlest  size  weekly 
in  California,  Arizona.  Box  214,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Newspaper-Job  Printing 


ESTABLISHED  WINE  &  SPIRIT 
quarterly.  Reasonable  terms.  Box  183, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper — Magazine  Reps. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 


SEEKING  COMPOSITION 
METHODS  COUNSEL? 

Our  practical  experience  and  wide  ex¬ 
posure  to  typesetting  techniques  in¬ 
cluding  systems  and  applications  of 
phototypesetting,  is  available  to  man¬ 
agement.  A  dispassionate  view  and 
honest  appraisal  of  present  facilities 
and  future  objectives,  includes  recom¬ 
mendations  and  on-site  implementa¬ 
tion  of  methods  and  equipment  for 
those  seeking  to  update  their  type¬ 
setting  technology.  Quido  E.  Herman 
&  Associates,  1155  East  Del  Mar  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  Calif.  91106  (213)  795-6174. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


GOING  TO  PHOTO-TYPE? 

Let  us  solve  your  engraving,  labor  and 
cost  problem.  Operating  Photo-Engrav¬ 
ing  Plant,  staffed  with  highly  skilled 
crew,  fully  equipped,  finest  references, 
desire  to  relocate,  in  association  with 
growing  newspaper.  Will  contrsict  en¬ 
gravings  on  large  volume  for  $.059  per 
i^uare  inch.  Box  2124,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOTS  OF  PRESS  'HME  AVAILABLB 
on  Goss  Community  Offset  Press  at  Tlie 
Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Morristown  Rd., 
^mardsville,  N.  J. — 07924.  Also  com¬ 
plete  composition  facilities  available. 
Call  Mr.  Parker  (201)  766-3900  or  Mr. 
Schultz  (201)  766-3060. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED  representatiw 
in  travel  advertising  for  N.Y.C.  area  i«  ■  its  j 
equipped  to  give  individual  attention  I  ctandat 
to  Publisher.  Excellent  references.  Mr.  I  J2J5 
R.  F.  Corfild.  310  Madison  Ave.,  Ne»' 

York.  N  Y.— 10017  (212)  TN  7-3970 


MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  S#41555.  4 
molds,  3  mags,  blower,  gas  pot,  AC. 
Excellent  condition.  See  running  on 
job  work.  Interstate  Ptg.  Corp., 
Plainfield,  N.  J.— 07060.  (201)  766- 

4900. _ 

1968  PHOTON  713-10  and  two  Friden 
LCC  Tape  Units  for  sale  or  for  lease. 
Actual  oi>erating  time  less  than  200 
hours.  Save  many  thousands.  Sets  from 
7-pt.  through  36-pt.  EIxtra  film  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  plusses.  Equipment  lo¬ 


cated  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  and 
available  immediately.  Contact  John 
Stafford,  Daily  News.  Greenville,  Mich. 
—48838.  Ph:  (616)  754-6641. _ _ 

allTmodels 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESB24TATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  lOOOi. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  1,  1969 


r  Mschinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  ESP'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 
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Composing  Room 

display  machine  for  sale 

Ihie  to  conversion  to  Offset 
0-4-4  Intertype  No.  23721  with  quadder 
and  saw,  electric  pot,  six  mold  disk  and 
molds,  equipped  with  Spartan  head- 
letter  type  faces,  14-pt,  lO-pt,  24-pt, 
30-pt  and  36-pt  all  2  letter  mats  except. 
10-pt  and  36-pt  Italic  included  in  30-pt 
nnd  36-pt  tyi>e  face  and  sizes  sent  on 
lequest.  Price  $9,000  F.O.B.  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Call  or  write  Leo  J.  Carle,  Chron¬ 
icle-Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohio  44035. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  tra<le-ins  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  on  easy  terms.  NAPSCO, 
Berlin.  Wise  54923.  and  26  W.  46  St., 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 


FBIDEN  EQUIPMENT  —  Justowriter 
Recorder  and  Reproducer,  with  Motor¬ 
ised  Tape  Punch  (will  set  justified  8 
or  12-pt.  type);  Typro  headliner,  15 
Bodoni  bold  fonts;  and  accessories. 
All  three  years  old — in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  The  Southern  (Courier,  1012 
Frank  Leu  Bldg.,  Montgomery,  Ala¬ 
bama— 36104  ;  or  call  (205)  262-5491. 


TWO  LINOTYPE  MACHINES,  model 
S,  with  gas  pot,  one  magazine,  Margnu:h 
feeder:  model  14  with  gas  pot,  4  molds, 
S  main  and  1  auxiliary  magazine. 
Hsrgach  feeder,  Mohr  measure  control, 
swinging  keyboard.  Both  good  condi¬ 
tion,  machinist  maintained.  Contact  Gil 
Bailey.  Production  Mgr.,  Daily  Star- 
Herald,  Scottsbluff,  Nebr.  —  69361. 
Phone  collect  (AC  308)  632-6116. 


JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUCER,  Press- 
wire.  8-pt.  Newstext  SN  62578,  recon¬ 
ditioned,  1967.  Under  Priden  mainten¬ 
ance.  On  standby  basis  since  converting 
our  comp  system  Feb.,  1968.  Price 
$600.  W.  P.  Hastings.  THE  MILTON 
STANDARD.  Milton.  Pa.— 17847. 


COMFTT  LINOTYPE.  No.  1945.  TTS 
unit.  No.  4106.  Mo<lel  32  Linotype,  No. 
62427  and  Model  29  Linotype.  No. 
63463.  both  with  quadder  and  saw. 
Model  8  Linotype,  No.  22992,  three 
magazines.  Call  or  write  David  H.  Cly- 
mer,  El  Dorado,  Kansas,  Times.  316- 
32;-1120. 
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FOR  SALE  —  LINOTYPE  Model  35A 
Mixer ;  ^rial  #62036,  fully  equifiped. 
$4,000. 

LINOTYPE  Model  8.  Serial  #51784R. 
with  ITS  Unit ;  Mat  Detector.  $2,000. 
John  Sillmon,  THE  DAILY  INDEPEN¬ 
DENT.  Kannapolis,  N.  C.— 28081.  Ph: 

(704)  9.33-2181. _ 

ITS  MULTI-FACE  Perforator  8764 
Standard  SN  7766.  Teletsrpist  Service, 
1265  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10001. 
10  LINOTYPIES  &  INTERTYPES,  all 
models,  some  with  quadders.  Linotype 
and  Ludlow  mats.  Saws,  Repro  Proof 
Presses,  etc.  The  Joseph  Sheldon  Co., 
Inc.,  26200  Greenfield,  Suite  #8,  Oak 
Park,  Mich.— 48237.  Ph;  (313)  399-2525, 
intertype.  F-22  $1500;  INTER¬ 

TYPE.  F-44,  $3000;  Two  JAMPOL 
PUSHERS,  $200  each;  WHIRLER. 
Chemco  plate,  $40 :  ELECTRIC 

MOTOR,  !>hp.  2-speed,  208v.  $300;  MAT 
DRIER.  Alico  Evenray,  $600;  BLUE 
PRINT  Machine,  26".  $500;  Two  Elec¬ 
tric  traveling  PAPER  ROLL  HOISTS. 
$150;  PUMP,  Ingersol-Rand  centrifugal 
water,  200gpm  at  100',  $300.  Contact 
A.  Diimmer.  The  Oregonian,  1.320  S.  W. 
Broadway.  Portland.  Oregon  97201,  or 

call  503  226-2121,  Ext.  304. _ 

2  MODEL  5  TTS  LINOTYPES,  No’a 
68994  and  68725;  magnetic  feeders; 
mat  detectors;  standard  operating  units. 
Both  Linotyfies  machinist-maintained 
and  in  excellent  condition.  Used  less 

than  2  shifts  per  week.  $9,260  |wr  ma¬ 

chine,  price  includes  installation  on 
your  floor  (100-mile  radius  N.Y.C.)  with 
30-day  unconditional  guarantee.  Easy 

terms  available.  Can  be  seen  running. 

JMC  PRINTING  CORPORATION 
445  Northern  Boulevard 
Great  Neck,  N.Y.— 11021 

Ph!  (616)  487-8300 _ 

for  .SALE:  FOUR  LINOTYPES  in 
daily  newspaper  operation  priced  for 
suick  sale:  M-14.  M-33,  M-5  (TTS 
unit),  and  0>met.  All  with  electric  pot. 
Total  price — $12,000.  The  Decatur  Daily, 
P.O.  Box  1527,  Decatur,  Alabama — 
35601. 


Composing  Room 

BASIC  DIGITAL  PI)P8  4K  computer. 
Hyphenated  and  justified  tape  in  hot- 
type  operation  from  July  1967  until 
December  1968.  Teleprinter  and  two 
Iligital  readers  go  with  it.  Asking  $22,- 
000.  Contact:  H.  Harte  or  H.  Taxel, 
Express  Pub.  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
—78206.  (512)  225-7411. 


LINOFILM  keyboard  w/Linomix, 
bought  new,  used  sparingly  for  6 
months  —  $11,900  ;  with  cards  and  grids 
used  for  atout  a  year-and-a-haif,  some 
only  for  six  months — $1500;  combina¬ 
tion  metal  on  palates  of  2,000  lbs. 
each,  approximate  total  of  30,000  lbs. 
O.  G.  Hagerman,  Messenger  and  In¬ 
quirer,  Owensboro.  Ky. — 42.301. 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  $9,000.00  on  Justape 
Computer  used  only  ten  months.  Reason 
for  selling;  Shifts  to  cold-type.  In¬ 
cludes!  is  one  set  spare  parts,  two 
readers,  two  BRPE  Punchers.  Auto¬ 
matic  Hyphenation  Module.  Wire  Serv¬ 
ice  Conversion  Module,  8  Width  plugs 
for  various  faces. 

TWO  FAIRCHILD  PERFORATORS 
practically  new.  One  multiface  with 
eight  grids.  The  other  for  use  with 
computer. 

SAVE  $10,000  ON  AN  ELEKTRON 
used  but  ten  months.  Machine  has  two 
magazines,  TTS  Unit,  Shaffstall  Mat 
Detector,  Four  Molds,  Electric  Hydra- 
quadder,  Thermex  Disc  and  Water  Re¬ 
circulator. 

FOR  SALE;  Use<l  Elrod,  Ludlow  and 
.31  Linotype.  All  being  used  daily  in 
our  shop. 

Contact:  Orville  Campbell 

COLONIAL  PRESS,  INC. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C.— 27514 
(919)  967-7046 


FOR  A  LIFE-TIME  OF  QUALITY  re¬ 
production  use  jm. Duralumin  Base.  Ask 
Jack  Moore,  R/1,  Medina,  Ohio — 44256. 


Material  For  Sale 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper 
and  litho.  films.  Order  from  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  (NAPSCO), 
Berlin.  Wise.  .54923,  and  26  W.  46  St., 
New  York,  N.Y,  10036. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

BURROUGHS  accounting  machine  set 
up  for  newsiHiper  bookkeeping.  Will 
handle  payroll,  display  advertising 
sales  and  classified  contract  advertis¬ 
ing  saies.  Will  automatically  compute 
sales  by  salesman  and  sales  by  news¬ 
paper  for  a  combination  sell  within  a 
group  of  newspapers.  Machine  can  also 
be  modified  to  handle  accounts  pay¬ 
able.  Sample  of  all  forms  available. 
Burroughs  E2100  accounting  machine 
with  100  totalizers.  Available  now. 
Economist  Newspapers,  5969  S.  Har¬ 
lem.  Chicago.  III.  60638.  (AC  312) 
586-8800^ _ 


NEAR  COMPLETE  DAILY  newspaper 
letter-press  equipment  including  20- 
page  tubular  press  with  all  stereotype. 
5  linotypes  (5.  14  and  0>met),  full 
page  shaver,  near  new  8-column  Ham¬ 
mond  E-Z  caster,  Richards  router, 
glider  and  Ben  Franklin  saws.  2  Mor¬ 
rison  slug  strippers,  cabinets,  galleys, 
Elrod,  25  turtles,,  page  chassis,  some 
aluminum,  quantity  of  lino  metal,  etc. 
Priced  for  quick  sale — going  offset  in 
February.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  Evening 
News^ _ 


HAMMON’t  GLIDER  SAW.  Model  G-3. 

No.  1273.  Morrison  Slug  Stripper,  No. 

SS-1810.  Elrod,  electric  pot.  No. 
E4708E.  Rouse  Miterer,  No.  EM292.  8- 

Reard  turtles.  12-turtles,  steel  wheels. 

Call  or  write  David  H.  Clymer,  El  Do¬ 

rado,  Kansas,  Times.  316-321-1120. 


Pet^f orator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  vert  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
Top  Quality. 


Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3556 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 
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Photographic  Equipment 

KODAK  VERSAMAT  PROCESSOR, 
Model  6.  E.xcellent  condition.  Specifica¬ 
tions:  Continuous  automatic  and  photo¬ 
recording  films.  Sheet  films  up  to  5" 
width.  Roll  films  from  16mm  width  in 
single  lengths  up  to  200  feet.  Height 
62'/2",  length  61 1/2",  width  23"  Process¬ 
ing  speed:  variable  from  one  to  ten  feet 
|)er  minute.  $3500.00.  Contact  Joseph 
Maira,  Suffolk  Sun,  Area  Code  516-586- 
3700. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

FOR  SALE:  Very  attractively  priced! 
Scott  Press  eight  16-page  units — extra 
high-speed  antifriction  multi  unit;  one 
color  hump;  folders;  reels;  drives; 
motors.  Immediately  available.  Con¬ 
tact:  Charles  C.  Sibre,  Cowles  Com- 
muncations,  Inc.,  488  Madison  Ave., 
New  York.  N.  Y.  10022  (AC  212)  MU 
8-0300. 


SCOTT  PRBSSES  (1948) 

6  or  7  units;  21^  inches;  Color  Cylin¬ 
ders;  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders;  C-H 
Conveyors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackage 
&  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available:  Mid  1969 

Priced:  Most  attractively. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 

HOE  CDLORMATIC  (1968) 

Four  units  -one  color  cyl-  tensionplate 
lockup  heavy  duty  3/2  folder — AC  unit 
type  drive--reels  and  fully  automatic 
pasters—  rate<I  70,000  hour.  Available 
in  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 

.Stereo  to  match. 

BEN  SHULLMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 
FOR  SALE:  Goss  High  Speed,  Heavy 
Duty  Newspaper  Press.  5  units,  1 
color  cylinder.  Double  former,  double 
folder.  Cut-off:  22%".  Sub-structure 
height:  ll'-O".  Cline  reels  and  auto¬ 
matic  tensions.  Two  100  HP  Cline- 
Weatinghouse  motor  drives  and  con¬ 
trollers,  208-volt,  3-pha8e.  60-cycle. 
Press  offered  complete  w/(3utler-Ham- 
mer  Conveyor,  dual  ink  pumps,  and 
ink  tank.  Offered  "as  is,  where  is” 
in  Riverside,  Calif.,  where  it  may  be 
seen  in  operation.  Available  in  late 
Spring,  '69.  Address  inquiries  to 
Richard  McConnell,  Gen.  Srvs.  Mgr., 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  300, 
Princeton,  N.  J. — 08540. 

IfTpAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  Press. 
2  Folders  each  with  %  and  ^4  ^old  in¬ 
cluding  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Priced  to  move  now  I  The  Joseph  Shel¬ 
don  Co.,  Inc.,  26200  Greenfield,  Suite 
#8.  Oak  Park,  Mich.— 4«237.  Ph:  (313) 
399-2525. 

16-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
stereo  equipment.  Good  care— minimum 
use  running  H.OOO  daily.  Plain  Dealer, 
Wabash.  Ind.  46992. 
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I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  1 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

PretMes  &  Machinery 

6  UNIT  HOE  LITHOMASTER  hish 
speed  heavy  duty  new^aper  press;  one 
color  hump;  Printmaster  folder ;  ^ 
folder  with  trimmer  and  Kluer,  Avail¬ 
able  April  1,  1969.  Lease  purchase  for 
(2494.30  per  month.  American  News¬ 
papers,  4120  North  38th  Drive,  Phoenix, 
Arizona  85019.  Phone  (602)  272-5631. 


MODEL  A  DUPLEX  recently  rebuilt 
and  now  printint;  4  weekly  papers.  Can 
be  seen  ranning  till  April  69.  No  trouble 
with  this  press,  going  Offset.  Make 
offer.  Also,  complete  ITS  Lino  Model 
5  with  typesetter,  less  than  one  year 
since  rebuilt.  Ser.  #58872.  Call  South¬ 
ern  New  York  Publishers,  Rubin  Katz 
(914)  794-7800. 


Stereotype  Equipment 

WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-9/16* — Dual  Spindles — AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


STA-HI  MASTER  FORMER,  No. 
915275.  Richards  Tubular  Router.  Model 
1.  No.  453.  Tubular  Plate  Chipping 
Block.  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing 
Machine,  No.  591.  Duplex  Tubular 
V^uum  Casting  box,  water-cooled, 
with  gas  metal  imt.  32  page  chases. 
6.000  lbs.  combination  metal.  Call  or 
write  David  H.  Clymer,  El  Dorado. 
Kansas.  Times.  316-321-1120. 


.STA-HI  MASTER  FORMERS 
New  Style — 

TEFI.ON  SCREEN.S— 22%*— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Wanted  To  Buy  \ 

WANTED:  MODEL  8  LINOTYPE.  3  j 
magazines.  electric  pot.  Claremont 
Press,  315  San  Leandro  Way,  San  I 
Francisco.  Calif. — 94127.  i 


USED  PHOTON  513,  forward  reading, 
will  pay  considerably  less  for  backward 
reading.  Southtown  Economist,  6959  S. 
Harlem  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. — 60638. 
(AC  312)  686-8800,  ext.  2. 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 
VIRKOTYPE  OR  EMBOSSOGRAPH 
Ralph  Louden 
Oilumbus  Stationery  Co. 

3107  W.  Broad  Street 
Columbus.  Ohio — 43204 
Phones:  276-1750;  279-0615 


HELP  ANTED _ 

Academic 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
Expanding  Liberal  Arts  Department  | 
wants  qualified  Journalism  teacher  with  : 
exi)erience  in  Radio-Television.  Apply;  < 
Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism,  I 
101  Lord  Hail,  University  of  Maine.  ; 
Orono,  Maine  04473.  | 


MIDWF-ST  UNIVERSITY  seeks  Ph.D. 
with  at  least  five  years  professional  ex¬ 
perience  to  teach  liasic  and  graduate 
level  courses.  Assistant  or  Associate 
Professor  apiiointment  for  .September, 
1969.  We  have  375  students  in  five 
soiuences.  Write:  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  Bowling  Green  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio — 43402. 


Adminintratire 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Modern,  growing  evening  daily — 31.000 
circulation — seeks  experienced  Business 
Manager-Accountant.  Must  understand 
accounting  principles  and  procedures, 
be  able  to  prepare  financial  and  an¬ 
alytical  statements  and  direct  business 
office  activity.  Initiative  as  well  as  tech¬ 
nical  competence  desirable.  Excellent 
starting  salary,  merit  increases,  gen¬ 
erous  benefits.  Give  full  details  of  ex¬ 
perience.  education  and  references  in 
first  letter  to;  Kankakee  Daily  Journal. 
180  S.  Bearborn  Ave.,  Kankakee,  Illin¬ 
ois— 60901. 


Career  Opportunities 

THE  lEST  JOI  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
Man  for  outstanding  opportunity  in 
management  of  middlewestem  daily 
newspaper,  14,000-16,000  circulation, 
want^  immediately.  Applicant  should  | 
have  general  newspaper  background,  ! 
including  administrative  and  sui>er-  ^ 
visory  experience,  and  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  over  complete  "on-the- 
scene”  responsibility.  Write  Box  135, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  with  details  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  experience,  references,  etc. 


IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  there  must  be  a  i 
top-flight,  high  quality  advertising  di¬ 
rector-administrator.  I 

One  that  has  no  personai  problems, 
and  would  be  able  to  devote  his  full 
time  and  energy  to  building  the  full 
potential  of  a  fast-growing  6-day  daily 
newspaper  in  Zone  5.  Excellent  salary 
plus  quarterly  bonus  on  performance. 
He  must  know  department  store  selling 
as  weli  as  smail  accounts;  he  shouid 
be  willing  to  go  out  into  the  field  and 
help  our  salesmen;  he  must  be  able 
to  plan  executive  sales  meetings;  he 
must  instill  confidence  in  his  staff ;  i 
he  will  be  expected  to  participate  in  ! 
community  affairs;  he  must  be  a  leader. 
We  would  exi>ect  this  man  to  have  a 
minimum  of  10  years'  experience.  Age 
is  no  barrier.  He  must  have  clear-cut 
references.  We  do  not  want  a  job-  | 
hopper  or  a  person  just  seeking  a  job. 
He  must  be  career-minded  and  willing  ! 
to  grow  with  our  newspaper.  Please  j 
send  comidete  resume — not  mimeo-  I 
graphed — along  with  any  other  pertin-  | 
ent  information  that  will  help  con¬ 
vince  us  that  you  are  the  man.  An¬ 
swer  your  future  calling  today!  Box  78, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP  is  looking  for 
management  trainee  with  newspaper 
experience  to  learn  general  manage-  j 
ment  of  daily  papers  from  5.000  to 
20,000  circulation.  Could  be  used  on 
troubleshooting  assignments  in  business, 
advertising  production,  circulation.  Box 
195,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Artists 

CREATTVE  ARTIST  —  Outstanding 
opiwirtunity  for  experience*!  newspaper 
artist  with  leading  news  feature  serv¬ 
ice.  Challenging  project  variety  includes 
half-tones  and  line  illustration,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  layout,  color  and 
black  and  white.  Top  guild  scale  if  you 
qualify.  Send  resume,  references  to  Box 
218.  &litor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


ASSISTANT  TO  CM— SUrt  $8,000  per 
year  plus  bonuses.  Free  life  insurance ; 
company-paid  retirement ;  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Car  furnished  for  business  and 
liersonal.  Position  requires  experienced 
man  who  can  assume  heavy  responsibii- 
ities  in  leading,  training  and  supervis¬ 
ing  large  adult  motor  route  home  de-  i 
livery  operation.  We  are  an  A.M.  daily  | 
and  Sunday  with  new  plant  scheduled 
for  '69.  Write,  furnishing  complete 
details  personal  and  experience.  East 
Coast.  Mid-Atlantic.  Box  65,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  Promotion  Manager,  , 
with  vision  and  imagination,  for  70,000 
daily-Sunday.  Fringes  car.  Unusual  I 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Outline  I 
experience  and  required  starting  salary. 
Box  134.  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  | 

WANTED :  One  bright,  young  “mind”  i 
to  work  just  a  “heartbeat"  from  the 
circulation  managership  of  an  out¬ 
standing  Eastei-n  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Send  resume  to  Box  92, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  circulation  man  as  super¬ 
visor  or  district  manager  with  The 
Hartford  Times,  a  member  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group.  Position  requires  man  who 
can  assume  resiKinsibility  in  leading, 
training  and  sui>ervising.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
future  for  right  man.  Send  resum6  and 
salary  requirements  to  John  M.  Slocum, 
Personnel  Manager,  The  Hartford 
Times.  Hartford,  Conn.  All  replies  con¬ 
fidential. 


Circulation 


STRONG,  HIGHLY-RBSPECTED  paid 
weekly  ((Thart  Area  8)  in  fabulous, 
booming  market  needs  3  District  Ad¬ 
visors.  Starting  salary  $125.00  weekly 
plus  excellent  car  allowance  and  bonus 
plan  coupled  with  other  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  These  are  career  opportunities  and 
offer  an  unlimited  future  in  return  for 
a  job  well  done.  In  strict  confidence, 
tell  us  about  yourself.  Bbcperience,  age, 
marital  status,  etc.  Box  109,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  Circulation  and  Promo¬ 
tion  Manager  combination  needed  for 
40M  daily.  Must  be  strong  on  carrier 
promotion.  Send  full  details,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  first  letter.  Write:  Dallas 
Cleland,  Circulation  Mgr.,  The  Daily 
Review,  116  W.  Winton  Ave.,  Hay¬ 
wood,  Calif. — 94544. 


CIRCULATION 


Sales-Minded 

aRCULA'nON  MANAGER 

IVho  Also  Knmi's  Di’trihutinn 
Methods,  Esl'erially  Trucking 

FOR  GROWING  NATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER  ROTO  MAGAZINE 

New  position  (not  replacement)  due  to 
publication’s  progress.  Major  resnonsi- 
bilities  will  include  routing  and  ex¬ 
pediting  deliveries  to  more  than  200 
cities.  Other  aspects  of  job:  calling  on 
newspaper  executives  in  midwest,  de¬ 
veloping  mail  promotions  and  visual 
presentations,  collaborating  with  edi¬ 
torial  and  advertising  departments. 
Bright  future.  Chicago  headquarters. 
Salary  plus  incentive  program.  Write 
Box  221,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


SALES-ORIENTED  (7M  for  progres¬ 
sive  da’Iy  over  10,000  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Competitive  area  facing  unusual 
growth.  Young,  aggressive  news  staff. 
Excellent  salary  and  fringes.  Send 
resum4  to  Box  190.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOU  WORTH  $25,000? 

This  position  seeking  the  man  capable 
of  that  kind  of  money  on  dailies,  ns 
circulation  director,  promotion.  Box  178, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MOTOR  ROUTE  SUPERVISOR— East 
Coast  newspaper  establishing  motor 
routes  for  the  first  time,  wants  man 
with  motor  route  experience  to  set  up 
routes  and  do  initial  selling.  The  routes 
w'ill  then  l>e  taken  over  by  motor  route 
dealers.  Base  salary:  $150-a-week  -t- 
commissions.  Write  Box  212,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


DISTRKTT  MANAGER 
Growing  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
merged  newspaper  operation  in  North¬ 
eastern  Indiana  can  use  new_  district 
manager  blood  for  its  aggressive  circ¬ 
ulation  department.  Salary  commensur¬ 
ate  with  experience  with  good  oppoHun- 
ity  for  advancement.  Write,  giving 
details  of  your  circulation  Vnowle«ige 
to  Ralph  E.  Heckman,  Circulation 
Manager.  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  Port  Wayne.  Ind. — 46902. 


Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER,  medium¬ 
sized  metropolitan  daily.  Highly  com- 
.oetitive  area.  You  must  be  aggressive, 
lersevering.  and  bring  with  you  fresh, 
new  ideas  and  excellent  managerial 
background.  Send  resume  to  Business 
Manager,  The  Herald-News,  988  Main 
Ave.,  Passaic,  N.J. — 07055. 


Display  Advertising 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  opportunities 
with  an  excellent  offset  daily  newspaper 
in  Centre  and  Biair  counties  (Pa.)  for 
men  with  experience.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  qualifications:  top 
fringe  benefits.  Excellent  schools  and 
university.  Replies  confidential.  Alto 
circulation  and  editorial  positions  open. 
Write  fully  to:  CHarence  E.  Hess,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Mgr.,  Pennsylvania  Mirror, 
Box  P-10,  State  Ck>Ilege.  Pa.— 16801. 


Display  Advertising 

N.Y.C.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  has  isf. 
eral  attractive  opportunities  for  ooo- 
patent  local  display  salesman.  Salary: 
$160-a-week  -j-  commissions,  pro^ 

sharing,  expenses,  and  excellent  frinn 
benefits.  Write  giving  full  details,  baa- 
ground  and  experience.  Box  131,  K4. 
itor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  AD  SALESMAN 
Immediate  opening  for  young,  aggrse 
sive,  national  advertising  salesman 
with  2  or  more  years'  experience.  Ei. 
cellent  working  conditions,  ail  frinit 
benefits,  salary,  commensurate  witb 
ability  and  experience.  Send  resum4  to: 
R.  D.  Rittler,  National  Advertisini 
Manager,  Peoria  Journal  Star,  Peorii, 

I  Illinois  61601. 

I  RETAIL  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN 
with  layout  experience.  Good  talaiy, 
vacation,  sick  leave,  pension  plan. 

'  Write:  John  Cellar,  Advertising  Mgr., 
Key  West  Citizen,  Key  West,  Fla.— 

I  33040. 

j  RETAIL  SALESMAN  with  broad  ez- 
perience  in  display  advertising.  Wt 
!  want  a  self-starter  who  can  build  new 
I  business  through  modern  selling  tech¬ 
niques.  We've  a  terrific  sales  story  t^ 
can  meet  and  beat  all  comi>etitive  chal¬ 
lenges.  the  kind  of  a  “seU'’  that  real 
'  pros  can  sink  their  teeth  into  and  de¬ 
liver  big  I  We’ll  pay  up  to  five-figurss, 
for  this  kind  of  man.  He'll  have  over 
220,000  circulation  in  the  daily  evening 
I  field  to  back  him,  published  in  the 
most  modern,  automated  plant  in  the 
country.  He  and  his  family  will  enjo; 
the  stimulating,  cultural  advantages  of 
life  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  citiei 
in  the  worid — Located  in  Zone  2.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions.  Age  is  no 
factor.  Send  complete  resume  to  Bos 
175,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTL’NITY  for  energetic  advertie- 
ing  sales  representative  on  16,000  South¬ 
ern  daily  with  modern  computer-drives 
photo  comp  and  full  color  offset.  Excel¬ 
lent  company-paid  fringe  benefits, 
above-average  salary  bonus  arrangs- 
ments.  Small  city  living  with  nation'i 
largest  women’s  college,  near-by  big 
city  conveniences.  Send  resumd  to  Tong 
D.  Manuel,  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
711,  Rock  Hill.  S.C.— 29730. 


Amitious  and  capable  DISPLAY  AD 
SALESMAN  experience*!  in  compet¬ 
itive  selling,  knowledgeable  in  prepar¬ 
ation  and  delivery  of  sales  presenU- 
tions.  Must  be  a  neat  dresser  with 
sharp  personality.  Management  oppor¬ 
tunity  available  for  those  who  deliver. 
Send  resume  to:  R.  W,  McComb,  Her¬ 
ald  &  News.  P.O.  Box  31,  Livermore, 
Calif.— 94550. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  17.000 
Southern  Calif,  daily.  Sharp,  above- 
average.  J.  Anthony.  Times-Advocate, 
Escondido.  Calif.  92025.  (714)  745-6611. 


AD  MANAGER 

Immerliate  o|iening  for  qualified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  for  monthly  mag¬ 
azine  publisher!  in  Fairfield  County. 
Conn.  Salary  and  commission.  Wtdl* 
giving  experience,  salary  requirerl.  and 
references.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Pub 
iisher. 


AD  MANAGER  —  SALESMAN  for 
large  weekly  in  Northern  N.J.  man¬ 
aging  display-classified  departments. 
Good  salary,  hospitalization,  ma^r 
me<lical.  life  insurance,  profit-sharing 
plan.  Send  resume  to  Box  182,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SPACE  SALESMAN 
Money-making  opportunity  for  aggres¬ 
sive.  hard  working  self-starter  who  can 
produce  business.  Fast-growing  trade 
publication  in  N.Y.C.  covering  billion 
dollar  industry.  Carrying  impressiw 
volume  advertising  with  vast  untouched 
potential.  Unsual  chance  for  growth 
with  young  company.  Starting  salary 
$10,000.  Write  in  complete  confidence. 
Box  180,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER’nSING  SPECIALIST  wan^ 
who  can  sell  special  promotions.  » 
velop  new  business.  Livewire  potential 
— man  or  woman.  $15,000  or  more.  Box 
194.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  1,  1969 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


COPY  READER — Experienced  deskman 
who  can  cope  with  youngr  reporters. 
Dtily — N.J.  metropolitan.  Box  121,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


BLUE-RIBBON  WRITER 
Our  growinK.  hard-hittinK  Kroup  of 
weekly  newspapers  has  an  openins  for 
s  top  professional  with  the  ability  to 
gather  and  write  the  significant  story 
of  metropolitan  interest.  Above-average 
■slary  for  this  iXMition  requiring  above- 
average  talents.  Write  and  tell  us  about 
yourself,  your  interests,  previous  as¬ 
signments,  and  views  on  presenting  the 
week's  top  story.  Robert  G.  Hoig,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Sun  Newspapers,  4808  S. 
{5th  St.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  68107. 


ALL  'ROUND  NiJWSMAN,  exjjerienced, 
aggressive,  for  growing  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  pleasant  resort  area.  Zone  6. 
Box  74,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


aXY  HALL  REPORTER— Chance  to 
learn  and  grow  with  evening  daily  soon 
to  convert  to  offset.  Excellent  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities  due  to  three  reservoirs 
in  area.  Ideal  community  in  which  to 
raise  a  family.  Competitive  salary, 
benefits.  Contact  Ken  Weaver,  Plain 
Dealer,  Wabash,  Ind. — 46992. 


NO.  2  SPORTS  JOB  OPEN  on  SOM. 
f-dv  daily :  some  desk  work.  Chance 
to  write  college,  high  school  sports. 
Resume  to  Executive  Editor,  Sun-Bulle¬ 
tin,  60  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. — 
13902. 


HIGH-QUALITY  NEBRASKA  OFFSET 
daily  wants  imaginative  news  editor  to 
turn  good  paper  into  excellent  one. 
Vacancy  due  to  approaching  retire¬ 
ment.  Will  hire  right  person  now  or 
later.  Box  110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SCIE34CE  WRITER  interested  in  medi¬ 
cine  for  well-established  bi-weekly  med¬ 
ical  magazine,  circulating  to  all  prac- 
tieing  physicians  in  U.S.  Send  resumd. 
Reply  to  Personnel  Office.  Modern  Medi¬ 
cine  Publications.  4015  W.  65th  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. — 55435. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  news- 
lE'n  with  writing  and  editing  back¬ 
ground  and  good  editorial  judgment 
who  likes  working  with  people.  Good 
starting  pay  with  bright  prospects.  Box 
104,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


NO.  2  SPOT  ON  A  NO.  1  PAPER 
The  best  of  two  worlds  is  yours  because 
there's  time  to  do  significant,  interpre¬ 
tive  writing  in  your  position  as  assist¬ 
ant  managing  ^itor. 

You'll  play  a  key  role  in  determining 
the  content  of  our  papers  and  directing 
our  13-man  staff.  We're  presently  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  best  in  our  field 
and  are  in  process  of  expanding  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  even  better  paper. 

We're  looking  for  a  bright,  creative 
writer  who  can  demonstrate  his  man- 
sgement  ability.  Attractive  salary,  full 
benefits  program.  (Chart  Area  7). 
Write  Box  177,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE  in  S.  W. 
Connecticut  needs  a  man  or  woman 
able  to  write,  interview,  photograph 
and  makeup  magazine.  Write  experi¬ 
ence  with  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quired.  Box  173,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there? 
If  so  wo  are  looking  for  you.  Where? 
A  metropolitan  7-day  morning  news¬ 
paper,  in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding 
its  operations  and  has  openings  for 
qaulified  young  people  for  all  types  of 
employment  in  the  news  department — 
reporters,  copy  editors,  editorial  writers, 
special  writers.  Give  us  your  complete 
academic  and  working  experience  in  the 
first  letter  to  Box  160,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Salaries  better-than-average. 
Good  benefits  and  pension  program,  ex¬ 
cellent  living  conditions. 


CITY  EDITOR 

Quality  afternoon  daily  in  Zone  2  seeks 
top-quality  newsman  ready  for  execu¬ 
tive  position  as  city  editor  at  $10,000- 
Plus.  Send  resumd  to  Box  171,  Editor 
4  Publisher, 
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HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


GENERAL  RETPORTEHI  for  prize-win¬ 
ning  6-day  daily  strong  on  local  cover¬ 
age.  Some  experience,  or  we'll  train 
talented  beginner.  Write  or  call:  Editor 
Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Daily  News.  (616) 
782-2101. 


REPORTERS  (six)rts  or  general) 
COPY  READERS 

Beginning  and  exi>erienced  journalists 
will  be  considered  for  imsitions  on 
morning  or  evening  staffs  of  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Good  salary,  literal 
tringe  benefits.  Congenial  colleagues, 
pleasant  city.  Send  resume  to  Kenneth 
Tinderholm,  Personnel  Dept.,  Duluth 
Herald  and  News-Tribune,  Duluth, 
Minn. — 55801. 


WIDE-AWAKE  AT  NIGHT? 

60,000  evening  daily  in  New  York 
Metropolitan  Area  wants  nightside  re¬ 
porter  who  knows  how  to  work  and 
enjoys  it.  Five-day,  37V(i-hour  week, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  off.  $183.50  for 
top  experience.  Write  Joseph  S.  Jen¬ 
nings,  Executive  Editor,  The  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal.  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  07207. 


FARM  EDITOR  for  15,500  circulation 
offiset  daily.  Our  farmer  award-winning 
editor  has  retired.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  capable  editor-writer  to  further 
develop  this  position.  Photography  heli>- 
ful  but  not  required.  Ideal  community. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Please 
submit  resume  references,  and  samples 
to  P.  G.  Dautel,  News-Messenger,  Fre¬ 
mont,  Ohio  43420. 


REPORTER  for  170,000  dominant 
Florida  daily  located  in  the  bold  new 
city  of  the  South.  Growth  situation  with 
company  that  draws  its  news  execu¬ 
tives  from  the  ranks.  Modern,  year-old 
plant.  Fringes  you'd  expect.  Write: 
Personnel  Dir.,  Times-Union/Journal, 
Box  1949,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — 3201. 


LOOKING  FOR  CHALLENGE 
AS  WELL  AS  CHANGE? 

If  you’re  just  looking  for  another  job 
— any  j(d>— forget  us. 

We're  expanding  our  staff,  not  just  to 
add  people,  but  to  add  talent,  drive 
and  depth  to  New  York  State's  lively 
capital  city  p.m.  We’re  looking  for: 
REPORTEJRS  who  have  insatiable 
curiosity  and  who  love  to  dig  for  the 
story-within-the-story. 

DESK  MEIN  who  not  only  can  hone 
copy,  but  who  are  adept  at  or  Interested 
in  page  layout. 

WOMEN’S  Department  Reiwrter  who 
can’t  wait  to  write  some  sprightly 
stories  on  what  today's  young  mar- 
rieds  and  others  are  doing  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  today’s  living. 

SPORTS  REPORTER  who  can  cover 
scholastic  sports  with  imagination  and 
style  and  who  would  like  to  write  a 
regular  column,  too. 

If  you’d  like  the  challenge  and  pro¬ 
fessional  satisfaction  of  working  on  a 
newspaper  noted  for  the  quality  of  its 
coverage  and  the  courage  of  its  editorial 
policy — and  soon  to  have  the  finest  new 
plant  in  the  nation — send  a  complete 
resume  noting  which  opening  you’re 
interested  in,  to:  Robert  K.  Illingworth, 
Executive  News  Editor,  The  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  24  Sheridan  Ave.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.— 12201. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORTER,  good  6- 
day  afternoon  daily.  Camera  experi¬ 
ence  desirable,  or  te  willing  to  learn. 
Good  pay,  fringes.  Progressive  city, 
fine  schools,  new  college.  Write:  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Riverton  Ranger,  Box  993,  River¬ 
ton,  Wyo.  —  82501. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR  —  Gal  who  knows 
women  are  interested  in  more  than 
engagements  and  weddings  and  can 
produce  bright,  readable  pages.  Zone 
2  medium-sized  paper.  Write  Box  154, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-REWRITEMAN  for  50,000 
afternoon  daily  in  Philadelphia  area. 
Dei>ending  on  experience,  initial  salary 
is  $122  to  $183.  Hours  are  7  a.m.  to 
3  p.m.  Professional  work  climate.  Mail 
details  to  Box  151,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 

Ready  for  the  No.  2  spot? 

WRITER/EDITOR 

Hungry  for  work  and  reward? 

Major  national  business  monthly  seeks  two,  aggressive,  sparkling 
business  writers  to  help  implement  broad  editorial  expansion. 
Desired,  but  not  required,  is  a  generalistic  editorial  background  in 
Business/Management/Marketing/Finance  and  allied  areas.  An  in¬ 
terest  in,  and  readership  of,  Fortune-Forbes-type  stories,  is  a  good 
key  to  our  mutual  interests. 

Excellent  growth  opportunity  with  NYSE  listed  publisher.  Salaries 
open.  Please  indicate  position  applying  for,  salary  desired  and 
enclose  samples  if  possible.  Reply  to  Box  222,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE’LL  GIVE  YOU  A  TITLE  and  a 
good  salary,  too  if  you  won't  let  the 
title  interfere  with  your  desire  to 
gather,  edit,  and  lay  out  news.  Work¬ 
ing  city  editorship  open  on  our  growing  ' 
9M  daily  in  growing  15M  city  in  Zone  I 
4.  Send  details  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  152,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DEISKMAN  with  desire  to  advance  is 
needed  as  assistant  city  editor  by  med¬ 
ium-size  p.m.  daily  in  Southeast  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Starting  pay  is  $190  for  37i^- 
hour  week,  no  Sundays.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  to  Box  145,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  to  cover  the  field  for  the 
weekly  Wilton  Bulletin,  Wilton,  Conn. 
Three-paper  firm  converting  to  offset. 
We’ll  train.  Ph:  Mr.  Nash  (203)  438- 
6545. 


MANAGING 

EDITOR 

We  want  a  man  who  cares  about  the 
real  issues  in  a  growing  society,  be¬ 
lieves  a  newspaper  can  do  something 
about  them,  and  has  the  ability  to  moti¬ 
vate  a  staff  in  that  direction. 

Although  our  own  community  receives 
top  priority  coverage,  our  influence 
reaches  teyond  the  city. 

Among  the  qualities  that  count  with 
us  are:  imagination,  enthusiasm,  writ¬ 
ing  talent,  management  experience,  and 
a  liberal  viewpoint.  We  prefer  a  col¬ 
lege  graduate. 

E\ill  editorial  responsibility  and  author¬ 
ity.  Five-figure  starting  pay.  Complete 
fringe  benefits.  Medium-size  midwestern 
city  that’s  ideal  for  raising  a  family. 
BOX  174,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


YOUNG  REPORTER  with  feature 
writing  ability,  an  interest  in  small  city 
government  and  the  ambition  to  go  up 
fast.  King8i»ort  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


DESKMAN 

Wire  Eklitor,  makeup,  who  knows  how. 
Every  benefit  including  retirement 
furnished.  If  making  under  $200  weekly 
write  Box  188,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  AND  REPORTER  for 
growing  South  Florida  daily.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  qualifications  and  experience  to 
Box  210,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  PI-ACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resum4;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
E\ill  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


HARD-HITTING  editorial  and  feature 
writer  who  is  also  capable  of  general 
news  assignments  and  news  photo  work. 
Send  resume  to:  R.  W.  McComb,  Her¬ 
ald  &  News,  P.O,  Box  31,  Livermore, 
Calif.— 94550. 


THREE  NEWSMEN  NEEDED:  some 
experience  essential ;  copy  reader,  two 
general  assignment  jobs  open.  State 
salary,  references.  F.  Gilman  Spencer, 
The  ’Trentonian,  Trenton,  N.  J. — 08602. 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITORS 
We  need  three  top-notch  copy  editors 
for  our  morning-evening  operation  in 
Chart  Area  2.  Must  te  able  to  do  tight 
and  bright  editing  job  and  turn  out 
tetter-than-average  headlines.  Bright 
future  for  those  who  meet  our  exacting 
standards.  Competitive  salary  schedule 
and  all  fringes.  Send  resume  and  ex- 
I>ectetl  salary  to  Box  22,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RENAISSANCE  MAN 

I  We  need  a  Renaissance-man  (or  wo¬ 
man)  writer-editor.  Soaring  volume  has 
kept  our  staff  too  busy  for  narrow 
subject  specialization,  and  they  seem 
to  like  it  this  way.  No  one  has  left 
us;  we  are  adding  a  “scientific  gen¬ 
eralist"  to  help  us  capitalize  on  our 
momentum.  The  ideal  candidate  has 
strong  enough  science  or  medical-writ¬ 
ing  cre<lential8  to  help  us  lead  our  pro¬ 
fessional  journal  into  new  subject 
areas.  He  is  versatile  enough  to  do 
features  in  our  traditional  socioeco¬ 
nomic  subjects. 

So  if  you  can  write  and  edit  scientific 
and  general  features  and  shorts  for  a 
highly  e<Iucated  audience,  tell  us  about 
yourself.  We  must  have  the  best  and 
therefore  offer  competitive  salaries,  un- 
(inatche<l  fringes,  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  that  are  as  pleasant  as  any  in 
Zone  2. 

BOX  215,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


EDITOR-REPORTER  wanted  imme<li- 
ately  for  New  Elngland’s  fastest-grow¬ 
ing  publication.  Be  a  big  fish  in  a 
growing  pond.  Experience  necessary, 
but  you  don’t  have  to  te  105  years 
old.  This  weekly  will  be  your  baby. 
You  must  l>ecome  most  important  resi¬ 
dent  in  lovely  New  England  vacation 
setting  an  hour  away  from  Boston. 
Unlimited  growth  potential  with  young, 
aggressive  publisher.  Resume  to:  N. 
Bailey,  270  Webster  St.,  Manchester, 
N.  H.— 03105.  (603)  669-3471. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 
SPORTS  COVERAGE 
The  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill¬ 
inois)  Courier  has  an  attractive 
oi>ening  if  you  have  a  love  for 
covering  Big-Ten  sports.  Elxper- 
ience  and  a  college  degree  or 
equivalent  necessary.  Top  scale 
of  $160  i>er  hr.  week.  Good 
fringe  tenefits  and  advance¬ 
ment  opi)ortunitie8.  Contact: 
James  E.  Spangler,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Illinois — 62525. 


WANTED:  YOUNG  REPORTER  who 
would  like  to  live  in  Great  Southwest 
and  work  on  tetter-than-aveirage  news¬ 
paper  in  a  lively  news  town.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  writer  who  takes  pride 
in  his  work  and  wants  job  with  future. 
Good  salary.  Box  184,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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NIGHT  EDITOR  for  38,U00  p.m.  sutmr- 
ban  daily.  Bixeellent  pay.  benefits.  30- 
miles  from  N.Y.C.  Bob  Price,  ManaK- 
int;  Editor,  Morristown  Daily  Record, 
Inc.,  Morristown,  N.  J. — 07960. 


REPORTER,  recent  grad  or  some  ex- 
perience.  Salary  competitive.  10,000 
p.m.  daily.  General  assifcnment  and 
school  beat.  Must  know  camera,  too. 
In  I>eautiful  Southern  Oretcon  where 
sports  activities  alxaind.  Job  open  im¬ 
mediately.  Must  lie  self-starter  and  ac¬ 
curate.  Send  full  resume  soonest  to 
Harry  Elliot.  Eilitor,  Courier.  P.O.  Box 
1468,  Grants  Pass,  Oreg. — 97526. 

PROMOTION  AND  EXPANSION  open 
jobs  for  a  sixirts  writer,  2  sports  desk- 
men,  2  general  assignment  reporters  on 
two  good  metropolitan  dailies.  Some 
ex|ierience  preferred.  Unusual  benefits. 
Area  3.  Box  199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  dig  out  the 
news  in  three  mountainous  counties  for 
an  aggressive,  prise-winning  small-city 
daily  (morning,  evening  and  Sunday). 
Should  have  some  experience  with  lay¬ 
out  and  editing,  be  caiwhle  of  running 
a  desk  with  several  full  and  part-time 
assistants,  but  not  tied  to  a  chair,  Ebc- 
ceilent  salary  for  a  man  or  woman  with 
two  or  three  years'  experience  and  a 
lot  of  ambition.  intereste<l  in  moving 
up  with  a  small  but  growing  and 
quality-conscious  news|>aper  group.  Box 
200,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER-DESKMAN  for  4-man  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  long-established,  prestige 
midwest  daily  serving  legal  field.  Duties 
include  reporting,  handling  some  wire 
copy,  headwriting,  layouts.  Photo  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  No  legal  background 
necessary,  but  must  be  willing  to  ap¬ 
ply  interests  and  skills  to  this  special 
area.  Excellent  opportunity.  Write  Box 
202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FI>ORIDA  Feature  Publication  wants 
writer-photographer,  self-starter,  idea 
man.  Send  resume,  references,  salary 
requirement  to  Box  204,  Etiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


REPORTER  —  year  experience  or  J- 
School,  for  growing  7-day,  long-es¬ 
tablished  morning  newspai>er  in  North¬ 
west.  Vacation,  sick  leave,  pension 
plan ;  fine  community;  sea,  mountains 
handy.  Common  sense,  initiative  main 
attributes  wanted.  Immediate  opening. 
Please  give  background,  current  details, 
extiectable  income  first  letter.  Box  192, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


V.'E'RE  LOOKING  FX)R  A  CX)UPLE  of 
cracker  jack  reporters  who  are  self¬ 
starters,  like  to  dig  and  want  to  tell 
it  like  it  is.  There  are  no  sacred  cows 
for  this  aggressive  and  fast-growing 
medium-size  p.m.  daily.  We're  just  a 
few  miles  from  the  soon-to-open  Florida 
Disney  World  in  a  medium-size  town 
that's  beginning  to  boom.  Top  pay 
and  fringe  benefits.  Our  goal  is  ex¬ 
cellence  and  we're  recei>tive  to  new 
ideas.  Box  101,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


WIRE  EDITXIR  needed  for  afternoon 
daily  with  18,000  circulation  in  dynamic, 
growing  Northern  Indiana  area.  Will¬ 
ing  to  train  right  man.  Contact  Elwin 
G.  Greening,  The  News- Dispatch. 
Michigan  City.  Ind.— 46.360. 


YEN  FOR  TEXAS? 

City  hall-police  beat  now  open  on 
growing  afternoon  daily.  40-hour  week. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Killeen  Daily 
Herald,  Box  1300,  Killeen,  Texas. — 
76.541. 


WRITER-EDITOR  needed  for  Midwest 
state  university  information  office.  De¬ 
gree  required ;  some  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Includes  all  phases  of  writing, 
etiiting  within  university  publications 
program.  Box  205,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCA'nONS  DIRECTOR 
National  non-profit  association  in  Chi¬ 
cago  has  immediate  opening  for  publica¬ 
tions  director.  Top  writing  ability  a 
must.  Must  have  thorough  knowl^ge 
of  production.  This  is  a  shirt-sleeve 
otieration  where  a  knowledge  of  sports 
would  be  helpful.  Good  five-figure  sal¬ 
ary.  Send  resum4  and  work  samples 
which  will  be  returnetl.  Box  185,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


HKLP  WANTED 
Editorial 

TELEVISION  NEWSMAN  skille<I  as 
a  reporter  with  air  potential  tor  major 
Sexjtheastern  Market.  Excellent  fringe 
benefits,  and  salary  about  $8,500.  Re¬ 
ply  Box  193,  Editor  &  Pu'olisher. 


EDITOR-AD  MAN  for  suburban  weekly 
near  Ft.  Wayne.  Offset.  Pay  and  com¬ 
mission  to  good  man.  Allen  County 
Times,  New  Haven,  Ind. — 46774. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR — Expert  in  con¬ 
densing,  editing  columns  down  to  para¬ 
graphs.  Send  clippings  also  bureau 
oi>ening  and  investigative  reporter- 
photographer.  Box  208,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Free  Lance 


VETERAN  RETAIL  AD  MAN  to  write 
monthly  column  for  retail  newsletter 
.  .  an  opi>ortunity  to  turn  your 

knowledge  and  spate  time  into  cash. 
Send  brief  resume  for  full  details.  Box 
206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITERS,  ARTLSTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Eiditor, 
Box  530,  No.  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603. 


Offset  Personnel 

PASTE-UP  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
We  need  a  top-flight  cold-type  produc¬ 
tion  person  for  Cape  Cod's  largest  circ¬ 
ulation  weekly.  Must  know  ad  make-up, 
page  lay-out  and  familiar  with  photo 
offset  process.  Good  potential  on  fast¬ 
growing,  county-wide  coverage  news¬ 
paper.  Salary;  $I65-per-week  start. 
Phone  collect  or  write:  Frank  Falacci, 
Cape  Cod  News,  Hyannis,  Mass.  — 
02601.  Ph:  (617)  776-1594. 


Operators— Machinist  s 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  experienced, 
for  semi-weekly  in  Northern  Indiana 
Lakes  region.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions.  benefits.  Permanent.  Write  or 
call  Ernest  Eschbach,  North  Man- 
chestei  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  New 
Mexico  daily.  Maintain  Lino-Intertypes, 
Ludlow  and  Elrod,  do  a  little  operating. 
Must  know  TTS  system.  Permanent. 
Fine,  growing  city  in  mild  climate. 
Write:  Publisher,  Alamogordo  Daily 
News.  Alamogordo,  N.  Mex. — 88310. 


OPERATOR-COMPOSITOR ;  Good  pay. 
Weekly  chain.  Vidette,  109  E.  Syca¬ 
more,  Columbus  Grove,  Ohio,  or  call 
Mr.  Fisher  2161. 


PHOTON  OPERATORS  for  offset 
daily:  union  shop;  3  to  11  shift;  scale 
$3.85.  Healthy  climate -new  plant. 
Write  Norris  Archer.  Idaho  Free  Press, 
Box  88,  Nampa.  Idaho  8.3651. 


WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  for  experienced 
Linotyi>e  oiieratorB  and  doormen.  Con¬ 
tact  Bob  Vellenga,  The  News-Herald, 
38879  Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby,  Ohio 
44094.  (216)  942-2100.  An  equal  op¬ 
portunity  employer. 


LINOFILM  OPEHtATOR,  experienced; 
capable  of  setting  ads  without  mark-up; 
or  will  train  printer  who  can  mark-up 
and  type.  Adco  Advertising  Services. 
Inc.,  M4  W.  Adams  St..  Chicago,  III. — 
60606.  Ph:  (312)  263-3073. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

NEEDED  LMMEDIATELYI  Three  off¬ 
set  pressmen  to  operate  Fairchild  News 
King  press.  All  applicants  considered. 
Call  Bill  Miler  (201)  667-2200. 


PACIE'IC  STARS  AND  .STRIPES  has 
imme<liate  oi>enings  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
for  Web  Offset  pressmen.  Must  have 
four  years  experience  on  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  process  color  printing.  At¬ 
tractive  salaries  and  benefits.  Air-mail 
replies  with  details  on  exi>erience,  edu¬ 
cation,  dependents,  and  availability  to: 
Production  Manager,  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  APO  San  Francisco,  Calif. — 
96503. 


HELP  WANTED 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienee<l 
man.  Good  scale  and  fringe  benefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  325-5252  or  write: 
Steve  E’arruggia,  Press  Room  E’oreman, 
The  News-Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  HI.  61820. 


CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET— (Soss  Ur¬ 
banite.  Want  offset  pressman  with 
camera  knowledge.  9,500  daily  in  Cen¬ 
tral  California.  Union  shop.  Letter¬ 
press-Stereo  experience  helpful  next 
eight  months.  Write  Jack  Banks,  P.O, 
Box  780,  Watsonville.  Calif. — 95076. 


PRESSMEN  —  Immediate  openingrs  for 
experienced  pressmen  qualified  to  op¬ 
erate  Hoe  and  Goss  high-speed  Rotary 
letterpress  equi|>ment.  35-hour  week : 
holidays:  vacation.  Overtime  available 
at  present.  Contact  Production  Mgr., 
nil  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
90054.  (AC  213)  748-3810.  Advertise¬ 
ment  placed  by  Production  Manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 
Strike  in  active  progress  at  this  es¬ 
tablishment. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


JOURNEYMAN  —  PRESSMAN,  daily 
paper  in  suburban  N.  Y,,  using  3-deck, 
24-page  Hoe  press,  seeks  trained  press- 
sterotyiier.  37>/4  hour  week;  top  wages; 
non-union:  full  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  4,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER- 
JOURNEYMAN 
.3-Unit  letterpress.  Modern  plant  less 
than  two  years  old.  Excellent  benefits. 
37  VO  hour  week.  Recreation  and  e<l- 
ucational  center.  Contact  James  K. 
Adams,  Southern  Illinoisan,  Carbon- 
dale.  HI.  -62901.  (AC  618)  549-5391. 


Photogra  phers 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  needed  by  46,000  daily  near 
Philadelphia.  Pleasant  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  opportunity  for  ingenuity. 
Pay  rate  is  $107  to  $180.  Box  138,  Eid¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


CHICAGO  SUBURBS  offset  tyiwsetting 
plant  needs  supervisor.  Photon  200 
knowledge  helpful ;  able  to  handle  wom¬ 
en.  Mr.  Helenhouse,  Litho  Type,  Inc., 
2457  Ridge  Rd.,  Lansing,  HI.  60438. 


COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
ailminister  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  lie  familiar  with  all  as- 
I>ects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
supervise  college  students  as  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College:  Ash¬ 
land.  Wisconsin  54806. 


IMMEHIIATE  OPENING  for  composing 
room  foreman  for  17,000  6-evening 
progressive  daily  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley  of  Pa.  Write  full  details  and 
salary  expected  to  General  Mgr.,  Public 
Opinion,  Chambersburg,  Pa. — 17201. 


Production 


COMPUTER  OPPORTUNITIES 
Rapid  growth  company  wants  experi- 
en^  men  to  train  customers  in  the 
application  of  computerized  typesetting 
systems.  A  knowledge  of  computer  dis¬ 
play  mark-up,  photo  comp  and  hot- 
metal  essential.  Travel-challenge-op¬ 
portunity.  Apply:  Oimposltion  Sys¬ 
tems,  Incorporate,  825  Ontral  Ave., 
White  Plains,  N.  Y.— 10606.  Ph.  (914) 
761-7809. 


Promotion 


ASSISTANT  PROMO'nON  MANAGER 
needed  by  Suffolk  Sun,  growing  Cowles 
Communications  Daily,  Long  Island.  N. 
Y.  (with  circulation  80,000  paid).  Un¬ 
usual  opportunity  for  intelligent  and 
versatile  person  with  some  experience 
or  training  in  promotion,  advertising 
promotion  and  use  of  data.  Send 
resume,  current  earnings  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Elliott  Eakin,  Promo¬ 
tion  Dir.,  Suffolk  Sun,  .303  Marcus 
Blvd.,  Deer  Park.  N.Y.— 11729. 


HELP  WANTED 
Public  Relations 


Ir^  PR  ^ 

FUND-RAISING  FIRM 

A  large,  ol(j-line,  well- 
established  firm  is  seek¬ 
ing  competent  PR  men. 
We  have  an  appreciation 
of  performance  and  offer 
opportunity  for  a  career 
with  complete  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

Interesting  work  with  mid- 
die  and  upper  class  public. 
Good  salary.  Bonus  plan. 
Travel  necessary.  Age  28 
to  52.  Well-educated.  Good 
character.  Send  resume  to 
Box  220,  Editor  &.  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NATIONALLY-KNOWN  liberal  arti 
college  in  New  England  seeks  director 
for  news  bureau.  Outstanding  opporto- 
nity  for  newspaper  man  who  wants  t« 
get  into  college  work.  Duties  inelndi 
writing  regular  releases  and  featarsa; 
writing,  editing  and  laying  out  monthly 
alumn  tabloid;  handling  relations  wit) 
news  media.  College  degree  requind. 
Send  resumd,  samples  and  salary  re 
quirements  to  Box  34,  Eiditor  A  Pah 
Usher. 


WRITER — Upstate  N.  Y.  college.  Fund 
materials,  some  magazine  pieces,  miscel¬ 
laneous.  Writing  ability  prime.  $10,000. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
Resume,  samples  to:  Public  Relations, 
Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.— 
12308. 


Service  Sales 


NEWSPRINT 

SERVICE 

REPRESENTATIVE 

Mid-Atlantic,  Ohio, 

New  England 

Refreshing  CONSULTING /LIA- 
SON  SALES-PRODUCTION 
Pressroom  trouble-shooting  posi¬ 
tion  with  major  newsprint  pro¬ 
ducer. 

Lends  to  career  sales/service  op- 
|K>rtunity  for  competent,  knowl- 
e<igeable: 

1.  Newspaper  Assistant  Protluc- 
tion  Manager  or  Foreman— 

2.  Graphic  Equipment  Sales¬ 
man. — 

3.  Others  qualified  who  have 
paper  and  printing  exiieri- 
ence 

Technical  ability,  insight,  desire 
for  personal  contact  and  future 
potential  most  important  pre¬ 
requisites.  New  York  City  location. 

write/call 

ROCHE  ASSOCIATES 

Management  Coniultants 

230  Park  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  689-2513 
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personnel  Availeble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Academic 


young  editor,  35,  must  have  release 
(tem  [■resBures  for  personal  health, 
geeks  l>o8t  with  academic  enviornment 
in  Areiis  3  or  4,  preferably  in  small  i 
college  community  or  with  PR  office  of  | 
small  college.  Resume,  references  on  ' 
tsqoest.  Would  prefer  all  communica¬ 
tions  confitlential.  Box  48,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE  PH.D,  61 — Book  author. 
Rxtsnsive  business,  advertising.  P.R., 
fbotogriiphy,  writing,  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  Prefer  Southeast.  Box  123,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  ADMINISTRATIVE  and/or 
teaching  position.  West  Coast  or  South¬ 
west.  Experience  in  administration, 
teaching,  media.  B.J.,  M.A.,  advertis¬ 
ing.  mass  communications ;  presently 
with  accredited  J-School.  Box  147,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


PROFESSOR,  recent  Ph.D.,  10  years’ 
j-teaching,  9  years’  varied  news/photo 
•tperience.  Box  197,  Eiilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AdminUtrative 


“YOUR  MAN  IN  WASHINGTON." 
Correspondent/ advertising  rep.  Experi¬ 
enced  writer,  researcher,  government 
liaison,  space/time  sales — newspaper, 
trade  magazine,  radio,  TV.  Office  in 
D.  C.  area.  Jerry  Gordon,  1401  Wilson 
Bird.,  Arlington,  Va. — 22209. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Accountant 
and  assistant  to  publisher  with  16 
years’  experience  on  small  daily  de¬ 
sires  more  challenging  position.  Cost- 
conscious.  Excellent  references.  Write 
Box  163,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUfiay  Advertising 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPERWOMAN 

dreams  of  having  a  boss  who  knows 

and  pays  for  good  work.  Service  ad- 

t;  tising  accounts  or  dispatch  work. 

Why  tie  your  best  salesmen  down  with 

detail  work?  Box  157,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


YOUNG.  HEALTHY,  AMBITIOUS 
pacer,  knows  no  finish  line.  Seeks  entry 
into  progressive  opportunity  without 
a  circular  track.  Married,  grad,  3  years’ 
experience,  fresh  air  layouts,  solid  sales. 
Box  216,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


20  YEARS’  ON  A.M. ;  p.m.  and  Sun¬ 
days  over  100,000  to  196,000  as  CM, 
SM  snd  DM.  Now  ready  to  direct.  Top 
references,  resumd  on  request.  Box  122, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM — II  years’  experience 
I  M  20,000  ABC  p.m.  Likes  to  work  with 
boys.  Anxious  to  start  now.  Box  87. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


'  26  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  in  circula- 
j  tion  and  promotion.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  on  request.  Will  relocate.  Box  162, 
I  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Editorial 

“OLD  ORDER  CHANGETH’’— Experi¬ 
enced  Washington  writer,  38.  MS-J, 
sseks  new  Washington  job  in  January. 
Box  11,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 


■OirOR/WRITER.  well-qualified  and 
folly  experianoed,  including  photo- 
;  fraphy,  desires  return  to  newspaper 
•h>rk.  (Currently  editor  West  Cout 
[oagaiine).  Age  36.  married;  will  re- 
raeate  outside  California.  Write  Box  66, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR- WRITER,  31.  med¬ 
ical  school  background,  heavy  publica- 
Gcos  experience,  distinguished  refer- 
nces,  versatile.  Seek  communications 
Job  in  drug  or  other  company,  founda- 
uw,  university,  or  publishing.  Box  37, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


STAMP  Columnist,  international 
awai'd-winner,  seeks  additional  outlets. 
Col.  Leonard  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  Box  4993, 
Clearwater,  Fla. — 33518. 

DESKMAN  big  Western  daily  wants 
more  work  on  smaller  pai>er.  Box  176, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WIRE  SERVICE  SPORTS  WRITEll  in 
N.  Y.  Team  coverage,  deskman.  fea¬ 
tures.  News  background.  Interested  in 
Areas  8  and  9.  Box  159,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


EXCELLENT  WRITER.  e.\ecutive  jobs 
top  papers — 41 — seeks  to  escai>e  same 
old  grind  —  writing,  journalism,  or 
other.  Box  163,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


WANT  TO  STAY  IN  WASHINGTON, 
I).C.  area.  BA,  MA;  10  years'  reporting, 
editing  experience.  Female.  {7, 500-38, - 
000.  Box  169,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRESPONDENT,  full 
or  part-time.  Highly  experienced.  Based 
Lob  Angeles.  Will  work  on  retainer 
only.  Box  168,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  PAGE  LACKS  LIFE? 
Assistant  editor  7  years’  on  Southern 
California  daily.  Tops  in  writing,  lay¬ 
out,  etc.  Experience  alone  rates  more 
than  current  3150  salary.  Hard  worker. 
34.  Likes  California.  Box  156,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


FRUSTRATED,  NEUROTIC  reporter 
looking  for  a  frustrated,  neurotic  ed¬ 
itor  who  needs  a  top  man — versatile, 
resourceful,  experience,  imaginative — 
to  help  him  put  out  a  real  newspaper. 
Box  213,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DEISKMAN  on  Eastern  daily  giant 
wants  bigger  job  on  smaller  paper. 
Box  189,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRAD.  24,  with  B.A.  in 
English,  seeks  starting  position  in  gen¬ 
eral  assignment.  Available  Feb.  10. 
Morton  S.  Morris,  672  Grand  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.— 10002. _ 

RECENT  NORTHWESTERN  M.S.  in 

journalism— newsservice  internship— ;-in- 

terested  in  newspaper  or  maimzine, 

vicinity  Washington,  D.C.,  N.Y.C.,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Boston,  At¬ 
lanta  or  N.C.  Box  193,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  strong  in  all 
phases,  15  years’  experience.  Interested 
in  10M-30M  circulation:  p.m.  Areas 
6-8-9.  Box  203,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

1  FLORIDA  PUBLISHERS/EDITORS 
Prize-winning  newsman  (1968)  in  40|8, 
with  broad,  diversified,  successful  writ- 
ing-e<liting  background,  seeks  senior 
newsroom  position  on  daily,  or  editor¬ 
ship  weekly,  preferably  West  Coast. 
F'ive-figure  salary,  negotiable,  geared 
to  future.  Box  209,  Eiilitor  A  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR,  30,  anxious  to  settle 
family  on  West  Coast  or  Southwest ; 
8  years’  experience.  Box  196,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

GREAT  BRITAIN— Experienced  U.  S. 
newsman,  resident  United  Kingdom 
with  broad  contacts,  offers  columns, 
correspontlent  service,  seeks  special 
assignments  from  dailies,  weeklies, 
periodicals,  trade.  Have  your  own  man 
follow  your  special  interest.  Inquiries 
invite<I.  F.  Yopng,  Post  Restante, 
Bristol,  England. 


F  ree-Lance 


WASHINGTON — Professional  newsman 
with  Gapitol  Hill  experience  will  do 
articles,  reports,  speeches,  newsletters. 
Box  67,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MIDWEST  WRITER,  lengthy  U.S.  and 
European  experience,  available  for  con¬ 
fidential  assignments — institutional  or 
otherwise.  Highest  quality.  Regret  no 
science.  Box  172,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COAST  NEWS  BUREAU  —  Working 
newsmen  provide  stringer,  feature, 
photo  service  in  Bay  Area.  Specialists 
in  entertainment,  religion,  education. 
CV>ast  News  Bureau,  885  Waller  St., 
San  Francisco.  Calif. — 94117.  Ph:  (AC 
416)  UN  .7-6724  or  346-9451. 
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Operators — M  achinists 

4  PHOTON  OPERATORS,  experienced 
all  phases  newspaper  operation,  would 
consider  similar  situations.  Good  salarly 
premium  necessity.  Write  Box  405, 
Nampa,  Idaho-  -83651. 


HEAD  MACHINIST— Bbipert  on  all 
TTS,  Computers,  Elektrons  and  hot- 
metal  machinery;  very  goo<l  knowl- 
e<lge  of  electricity  and  electronics:  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  Family  man. 
Union,  /.one  open.  Top  offers  only.  Box 
39,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER  OPERATOR  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  a  knowledge  of  news 
photography.  1  am  21,  a  quick  learner 
who  will  accept  a  position  as  photo¬ 
grapher  or  engraver.  I  will  relocate 
anywhere  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Box  3,  Ed¬ 
itor  A  Publisher. 


COMPOSITOR  with  13  years’  experi-  : 
ence  wants  opportunity  to  learn  ma-  I 
chinist’s  trade  under  journeyman  ma-  > 
chinist.  Andy  Keith,  486  North  16th 
St.,  Cambridge,  Ohio — 43725.  Ph:  (614) 
432-6146. 


Pressmen— Stereotypers 

WEB-OFFSET  PRESSMAN— Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  or  Suburban  presses  preferred: 
with  plate  and  stripping  experience. 
H.  L.  Wilson.  Rte.  3.  Hillcrest  Dr., 
Festus,  Missouri — 63028. 


Production 


PRODUCTIO.N  ADMINISTRATOR 
(Web  Offset),  30-year-old  family  man, 
seeks  employment  with  progressive 
daily.  In-depth  knowledge  of  all  pliassa 
of  Web  Offset  including  pre-press  and 
photo  composition.  B.S.  Rochester  InsL 
of  Technology  and  grailuate  work. 
Working  knowledge  of  circulation  and 
advertising.  Presently  employed  with 
daily.  Box  49.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  M.\NAGER  or  assistant 
10  years’  foreman.  Skilled  printer,  in¬ 
cluding  Photon  and  computer  mark-up; 
ITU  versed.  Box  119,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MA.NAGER 
OR  ASSISTANT 

Experienced  in  converting  letterpress 
to  offset.  Young  man,  fully  knowled¬ 
geable  on  all  cold-type  miuipment  and 
most  hot-tpye  equipment.  Journeyman 
on  all  photo  composition  machines  (not 
Linofilm),  paste-up,  camera  and  strip¬ 
ping  ;  experienced  on  Goss  presses.  Box 
89,  Erlitor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion 


SALES  PROMOTION— F.DITOR 
Shi  rtsleeve  Admin  istrator-  Pract  i  tioner 
with  track  record  in  Editorial  and  Sales 
Promotion.  Successful  sales  strategy,  all 
editorial  skills.  In  30's.  Exiierienccd 
newspapers,  syndicates,  agencies.  Will 
.  relocate.  Write  Box  1ST,  Elitor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


PRESS  A  STEREO  FOREMAN 
Young  man — pressroom  and  stereotype 
department  foreman — desires  to  go 
back  to  Zone  3  or  4.  Presently  fore¬ 
man  of  100,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  1.  Excellent  references.  Box  83, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


Printers 


FOREMAN  —  Large  daily.  Competent 
in  Linofilm,  ad  and  news  machine 
makeup,  ad  work.  Now  foreman  in 
Linofilm  operation.  Married,  family, 
early  30’8,  union  member.  Willing  to 
relocate,  anywhere.  Box  6,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


TROUBLE  SHOOTER,  age  36.  Are  you 
having  labor  problems?  18  years’  news- 
paiwr  exiierience,  all  phases,  hot  or 
cold,  plus  computerized  ad  mark-up. 

(215)  943-7256 


Public  Relations 

INDUSTRIAL  EDITOR  seeks  house 
organ.  Zones  6,  8,  9.  J-degree;  4  years' 
news  experience:  30;  veteran.  Box  69, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER/ED  ITOR-PR  advertising/in- 
dustrial/medical/chemieal;  8  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  fluent  French.  Spanish.  Box 
41,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CAN  USE  an  energetic  MS-J, 
26,  currently  trade  association  PR  Di¬ 
rector,  with  solid  news /feature  experi¬ 
ence  on  consumer,  trade  press,  write 
Box  466,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. — 11735, 
for  resume. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER  15  years: 
also  promotion-public  relations  director 
professional  sports.  Conscientious,  cre¬ 
ative.  Idea  man.  Box  207,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Roliert  U.  Bronn 

Lack  of  Information 

We  have  said  it  before,  and  age  to  keep  publishing  because 


we  say  it  again,  that  v:e  get 
perturbed,  annoyed,  irritated, 
and  sometimes,  irate  when  we 
lead  misleading  statements  in 
newspapers  about  the  newspa¬ 
per  business.  We  have  the  same 
reaction  when  such  statements 
appear  in  magazines,  although 
it  is  to  be  more  expected. 

To  paraphrase  Henry  Hig¬ 
gins:  Why  can’t  editors  teach 
their  reporters  how  to  write 
about  their  own  business? 

We’ll  be  accused  of  taking 
this  out  of  context,  but  a  Wall 
Street  Jmirnal  article  this  week 
said  “.  .  .  as  more  Americans 
turn  to  the  radio  and  tv  as  their 
prime  sources  of  news  and  as 
more  big-city  papers  go  out  of 
business  .  .  .”  The  Journal  is  just 
an  example,  as  the  same  thing 
has  appeared  in  other  papers. 

The  first  part  of  that  state¬ 
ment  reflects  a  claim  widely 
made  by  broadcasters.  It  is  de¬ 
batable. 

There  are  approximately  61,- 
(100,000  households  in  the  U.S. 
There  are  61,500,000  copies  of 
a  daily  newspaper  sold  every 
<iay  of  the  week.  Any  television 
jirogram  reaches  only  a  small 
segment  of  the  market  and  a 
typical  network  program  be¬ 
tween  7:30  and  11:00  p.m.  any 
evening  reaches  only  20%  of  tv 
homes  over  NBC,  only  21.6% 
over  CBS,  and  only  18.7%  over 
ABC.  In  other  w’ords,  only  50% 
of  the  television  homes  are 
tuned  into  these  stations,  and 
in  most  markets  that’s  all  there 
is. 

As  we  said,  the  statement  is 
debatable. 

The  second  part  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  w’e  quoted  above  —  “as 
more  big-city  newspapers  go  out 
of  business’’ — is  as  misleading 
as  a  three-dollar  bill.  There 
hasn’t  been  a  “big-city  newspa¬ 
per’’  going  out  of  business  in  the 
U.S.  since  the  debacle  of  the 
World-Joumal-Tribune  in  New 
York  City  almost  two  years  ago. 
So,  there  haven’t  been  any  more 
big  newspapers  going  out  of 
business  recently.  There  may  be 
one  or  two  additional  that  will 
bite  the  dust  some  where  in  the 
future  but  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  for  such  a  disaster. 

*  •  * 

The  other  comment  that  an¬ 
noyed  us  appeared  in  Time  mag¬ 
azine,  which  isn’t  exactly  an 
impartial  observ’er  of  the  news¬ 
paper  scene. 

“In  many  U.S.  cities,  finan¬ 
cially  ailing  papers  only  man- 


of  profitable  broadcasting  side¬ 
lines,”  Time  stated. 

It  is  true  that  155  newspaper 
publishers  or  groups  have  finan¬ 
cial  interests  in  260  television 
stations  but  it  is  completely  in¬ 
accurate  to  assert  that  many  of 
the  newspapers  are  “financially 
ailing”  and  kept  alive  only  by 
broadcasting  profits. 

We  believe  it  to  be  true  in  one 
case.  It  is  possible  that  it  might 
be  true  in  two  or  three  others 
of  which  we  are  not  aware. 

Most  newspaper  properties 
are  profitable  enough  to  com¬ 
mand  high  and  inflated  prices 
when  they  go  on  the  market  and 
yet  other  publishers  fall  in  line 
to  make  their  bids. 

Also,  in  almost  every  case  of 
a  newspaper-tv  combination 
that  has  been  sold  the  purchaser 
has  been  forced  by  FCC  or  the 
Departmetn  of  Justice  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  broadcasting  station. 
That  left  him  only  with  the 
newspaper  which  he  wouldn’t 
have  retained  if  it  were  not 
profitable. 

The  newspaper  business  has 
a  difficult  time  as  it  is  living 
down  the  erroneous  impression 
created  by  the  suspension  of  the 
New"  York  WJT  without  having 
its  own  newspaper  pages  carry 
more  misinformation. 

Please,  Mr.  Editor!  How 
about  a  little  better  copyread¬ 
ing? 

• 

.4P  and  UPI  increase 
rales  for  services 

Because  of  rising  costs,  the 
Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  have  put 
rate  increases  into  effect  for  all 
services.  UPI  has  already  added 
10%  to  bills  and  AP  assess¬ 
ments,  beginning  February  2,  go 
up  11%.  AP  said  its  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Wire  Service 
Guild  will  boost  costs  by  $5.7 
million  in  the  next  three  years. 
• 

Directs  election  unit 

Irwin  A.  (Bud)  Lewds  has 
been  named  director  of  Elec¬ 
tion  Operations  for  NBC  News. 
He  is  in  charge  of  the  elections 
unit  which  provides  the  informa¬ 
tion  used  in  NBC  News’  elec¬ 
tion  analysis.  Lewis  and  his  staff 
are  already  at  work  preparing 
for  the  1970  elections.  Lewis, 
formerly  manager,  election  an¬ 
alysis,  succeeds  Frank  J.  Jordan, 
who  has  l)een  named  director 
of  news,  Washington. 


‘Miss  America’  embroiled 
in  picture -blocking  melee 


Pittsburg,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Mitchell  Miles  “just 
wanted  to  be  like  any  other  girl 
getting  married.” 

But  it  didn’t  turn  out  that  way 
for  the  former  Miss  Debra  Dene 
Barnes,  winner  of  the  1968  Miss 
America  Pageant  in  Atlantic 
City. 

A  storm  of  controversy  has 
raged  over  the  w'edding  and  the 
handling  of  press  photographers 
at  the  ceremony. 

While  many  of  the  450  guests 
at  the  event  (January  25)  were 
inside  the  church  shooting  per¬ 
sonal  pictures  of  the  ceremony, 
a  handful  of  news  photogra¬ 
phers  waited  patiently  outside 
for  shots  after  the  w’edding. 

But  they  didn’t  get  the  pic¬ 
tures  after  the  wedding,  nor  did 
they  get  pictures  after  the  re¬ 
ception. 

When  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom  walked  out  of  the  church, 
they  followed  friends  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  wedding  party  who 
blocked  and  shoved  photogra¬ 
phers  and  waved  their  hands  in 
front  of  cameras. 

Mrs.  Jeannie  Moriconi,  so¬ 
ciety  editor  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Headlight-Sun,  attended  the  cer¬ 
emony. 

“When  we  went  in,  they  said 
no  pictures  in  the  church,”  she 
said.  “Row’s  and  row’s  and  rows 
of  people  in  the  church  had 
cameras.  Everybody  took  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  wedding.” 

But  during  the  ceremony  and 
the  reception  she  said,  “These 
four  guys  w’ere  guarding  doors 
to  keep  photographers  out.” 

Mrs.  Moriconi  said  she  didn’t 
know  the  four  men,  but  after 
the  official  w’edding  pictures 
were  taken  inside  the  church 
she  said  she  heard  one  of  them 
say:  “When  they  get  ready  to 
go  out,  two  of  you  take  photo¬ 
graphers  and  keep  them  from 


taking  pictures.” 

“I  told  them  if  they  touch*!] 
the  photographers  they  could  be  j 
liable  for  assault  and  battery," 
she  said.  “They  said  they  w  ouMj 
block  the  lens  then.” 

She  said,  “They  (Mr.  ani 
Mrs.  Miles)  w’ere  right  t)ehia4 
those  boys  that  were  talkim 
about  the  photographers  and 
W’hen  the  television  lights  can* 
on  they  (friends  and  membea 
of  the  W’edding  party)  started 
grabbing  lens.” 


AP  director 
slate  posted 

The  nominating  committee  o(| 
the  Associated  Press  has 
lected  the  following  candidat 
for  election  as  directors  at  thd 
annual  meeting  of  meml 
April  21  in  New  York. 

John  Cowles  Jr.,  Afmneapoli|  j 
Tribune;  I 

L.  Dale,  Cindnnat] 


S.  Hayden,  DetroU 


Francis 
Enquirer; 

Martin 
News; 

James  L.  Knight,  Miami  Her-  j 
aid; 

Paul  Miller,  Rochester  Time»A 
Union; 

Paul  V.  Miner,  Kansas  Citf  | 
Star; 

Joe  D.  Smith  Jr.,  Alexandra  | 
(La.)  Toum  Talk; 

F.  E.  Warren,  Houston  Chron-  j 
icle. 

For  memberships  in  cities  un*  | 
der  50,000  population: 

Cecil  B.  Highland  Jr.,  Clarks-] 
burgh  (W.Va.)  Telegram; 

James  S.  Lyon,  WashingUm] 
Observer-Reporter. 

James  H.  Ottaw’ay,  OneoTittj 
Daily  Star; 

Gene  Robb,  Knickerbocker  \ 
News  and  Albany  Times-Union. 


..that's  why  Baltimore 
clothing  stoics 
place  74%  of  their 
pewspaper  advertising 
inTheSunpaperss 

National  Representatives;  Cresmer.  Woodward.  0‘Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  Los  Angeles. 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis.  Boston 
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